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POLITICAL  FIGHTS  AXD  LOCAL  SQUABBLES 
IX  SALEM,  1800  - 1806 


By  James  Duncan  Phieeips 


The  unexampled  success  of  Salem  Commerce  before 
1800  had  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Federalist  party.  They  reduced  the  chaos 
of  the  Confederation  to  the  orderly  government  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  treaties  with  Bussia,  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts in  Spain,  France  and  Great  Britain  greatly  benefited 
our  trade.  Even  the  Jay  treaty  which  was  the  best  which 
could  be  got  from  England  and  opposition  to  which  Jeffer- 
son made  one  of  the  pretexts  for  his  disloyalty  to  Wash- 
ington, would  have  been  a benefit  to  Salem  with  her  exten- 
sive India  trade. 

While  Washington  believed  in  non-interference  in  Eu- 
rope, he  firmly  believed  in  a strong  front  which  should  pre- 
vent our  being  treated  with  contempt.  The  vigorous  atti- 
tude of  President  Adams  toward  France  which  culminated 
in  the  Xaval  War,  served  notice  on  both  her  and  England 
that  we  were  not  to  be  trodden  on  with  impunity,  and  for 
a while  both  treated  our  merchant  vessels  decently.  We 
built  up  a very  capable  navy  which  gained  the  respect  of 
fighting  men  all  over  the  world.  It  might  be  small  but 
ship  for  ship  there  were  none  better.  The  Barbary  cor- 
sairs acquired  a mighty  wholesome  regard  for  it  and  all 
the  way  from  Malta  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  pirates  and 
privateers  realized  that  where  the  American  flag  flew  over 
a frigate,  its  convoy  better  be  left  respectfully  alone. 

Like  most  successful  parties  in  this  country,  the  Fed- 
eralists owed  their  downfall  not  to  the  opposition  but  to 
their  own  mistakes.  The  choleric  temper  of  Adams  did 
not  allow  him  to  get  on  with  the  very  aggressive  trusted  ad- 
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visors  of  Washington  and  both  sides  were  forced  into  tak- 
ing attitudes  which  were  wrong.  He  dismissed  Pickering 
and  quarrelled  with  Hamilton.  Jefferson  and  his  pernicious 
press  easily  found  holes  in  the  armor  of  the  F ederalists  and 
very  skillfully  made  the  most  of  them.  All  the  talk  about 
Jefferson’s  election  being  a great  popular  uprising  is  entire- 
ly untrue.  As  a matter  of  fact,  outside  of  Hew  York 
State,  Adams  had  six  more  electoral  votes  in  1800  than 
he  had  in  1796  and  the  swing  of  the  twelve  electoral  votes 
of  Hew  York  was  due  to  the  manipulations  of  Aaron 
Burr,^  and  even  that  was  so  close  that  had  214  voters  in 
Hew  York  city  voted  the  other  way  Adams  would  have 
been  elected.^  The  unholy  alliance  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  Southern  Democracy  had  begun.  The  result  was  that 
Jefferson  and  Burr  both  got  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  under  the  old  system  and  this  threw  the  choice  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  the  Federalists  had  a 
majority.  After  thirty-six  ballots,  Jefferson  was  finally 
designated  president  and  Burr,  vice  president,  by  votes  of 
the  Federalists,  perhaps  under  the  infiuence  of  Hamilton 
to  whom  Burr  was  the  more  obnoxious.^ 

Jefferson  was  now  elected  but  he  and  the  shrewd  politi- 
cians about  him  were  too  clever  to  let  anything  like  this 
happen  again.  The  entire  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of 
Hew  England  had  been  cast  for  Adams,  and  they  should 
have  been,  for  the  Federalist  policy  had  made  Hew  Eng- 
land rich  and  prosperous  as  indeed  it  had  the  rest  of  the 
country  but  still  there  were  a lot  of  disgruntled  people. 
There  were  those  whom  Adams  had  offended,  those  who 
always  want  to  ride  on  the  winning  band-wagon,  the  mal- 
contents always  present  in  any  society  and  always  jealous 
of  those  in  power  however  useful  and  successful,  those  who 
could  be  beguiled  by  any  new  and  glittering  program  and 
those  who  could  be  lured  by  special  temptation.  A machine 
must  be  built  up  which  would  rally  these  elements  and 
Jefferson  was  not  long  “in  getting  about  it. 

Dr.  Bentley,  who  might  be  classed  as  one  of  those  seek- 
ing something  new,  or  even  as  a malcontent,  in  Hovember, 

1 Charming-:  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  235, 

2 C.  A.  Beard : Economic  Origin  of  J effersonian  Democ- 

racy, 383. 

3 Channing:  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  243. 
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1796,  mentions  that  someone  next  him  at  the  Fire  Club 
supper  said  ^‘1  hope  Jefferson  will  obtain  the  election  and 
be  president.  I say  nothing  however’’^  but  later  he  notes 
^^The  Salem  Opposition  Party  is  now  begun  and  in  its  first 
efforts  amounts  to  Then  came  a more  serious  pro- 

position. One  Carlton  circulated  a subscription  list  for  a 
new  newspaper  in  Salem  which  was  denounced  as  ^^another 
Jacobinical  projection’’  but  on  May  12,  1800  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  Impartial  Register.^  ^Tt  professes 
impartiality  — its  appearance  is  respectable”  comments 
the  Gazette'^.  I^ow  the  stage  was  set  for  a real  political 
division.  Heretofore  the  elections  were  based  on  the  se- 
lection of  the  best  men  but  now  a new  element  was  intro- 
duced and  men  were  to  be  judged  on  their  party  affilia- 
tions. The  Republicans,  as  the  Jeffersonians  were  now 
called,  made  great  preparations  for  the  first  trial  of 
strength  at  the  Congressional  election  on  August  25,  1800. 
Hathan  Read,  the  promotor  of  the  Danvers  Iron  Works® 
and  a pretty  able  man,  was  the  Federalist  Candidate,  and 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  the  Republican  one. 

The  Crowninshields  had  never  gotten  over  Secretary 
Stoddard’s  refusal  to  accept  their  ships  for  theFrenchWar. 
In  August,  1798,  they  had  offered  two  fine  vessels  to  the 
government  which  were  declined  by  Secretary  Stoddard, 
then  Adams’s  Secretary  of  the  Havy.  The  vessels  were  ex- 
cellent ships,  namely,  the  famous  Belisarius  recently  built 
by  Enos  Briggs,  and  the  first  America,  a fine  fast  frigate- 
built  ship  formerly  owned  by  the  French  navy,  and  would 
have  made  excellent  additions  to  our  fieet,  but  Secretary 
Stoddard  explained  that  by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  the 
President  could  only  accept  vessels  now  building  or  to  be 
built.  ^ The  Crowninshields  were  very  much  displeased  at 
this,  and  as  they  had  only  bought  the  America  a few 
months  before  and  she  was  too  big  for  their  trade,  there  is 
a presumption  she  was  bought  to  sell  to  the  government. 
George  Crowninshield  & Sons  refused  to  contribute  to  the 

4 Bentley’s  Diary  : ii,  207. 

5 Bentley : ii,  299,  April  1,  1799. 

6 Bentley : ii,  328,  332,  335. 

7 May  13,  1800. 

8 Bentley:  ii,  193,  208. 

9 Naval  Documents,  Quasi  War : i,  339,  369. 
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building  of  the  Frigate  Essex  and  seem  to  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Adamses  administration  from  this  time. 
This  grudge  threw  the  Crowninshields  against  Adams. 
Jacob  Crowninshield  had  a winsome  personality  and  was 
liked  in  Salem.  The  Impartial  Register  ridiculed  Read 
and  extolled  Crowninshield  and  the  Republicans  even 
tried  to  intensify  animosity  by  printing  ballots  with  the 
English  Coat  of  Arms  above  Read^s  name  and  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  over  Crowninshield^ s.  The  Republicans  had 
early  learned  political  tricks  but  they  were  of  no  avail.  A 
great  crowd  turned  out  and  Crowninshield  was  defeated.^® 

A side-light  on  the  Crowninshield  defection  was  the  old 
quarrel  between  George  Crowninshield  and  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  about  the  extension  of  Crowninshield’s  Wharf 
which  was  then  above  Derby  Wharf.  Old  George  had 
extended  his  wharf  out  into  the  channel  which  resulted  in 
the  silting  up  of  the  water  along  Derby  Wharf.  After  a 
fearful  legal  battle,  Crowninshield  was  ordered  to  remove 
the  last  twelve  feet  of  his  wharfs  ^ and  was  very  sore.  All 
the  most  respectable  citizens  were  with  Mr.  Derby  and, 
like  the  Derbys,  were  strong  Federalists.  Crowninshield 
not  to  be  outdone,  went  down  to  the  foot  of  English  Street 
and  built  the  long  wharf  which  he  called  India  Wharf, 
now  known  as  Phillips’s  Wharf,  which  he  opened  in  J anu- 
ary,  1802.^^ 

Another  legal  row  that  tended  to  create  friction  among 
the  Federalists  was  the  movement  to  build  a bridge  to  con- 
tinue Lafayette  Street  into  the  city.  E.  Hersey  Derby 
had  recently  laid  out  a beautiful  place  that  stood  until 
about  1900  on  the  w^est  side  of  Lafayette  Street  and  had 
been  influential  in  widening  the  street  and  planting  the 
beautiful  elms  burned  in  the  fire  of  1914.  He  wanted 
direct  access  to  the  main  street  for  there  was  no  way  to 
cross  the  harbor,  which  then  extended  in  a broad  unbroken 
sweep  from  the  mill  dam,  now  Mill  Street,  to  the  open 
ocean  without  obstruction.^^  This  was  all  part  of  the  old 
harbor  row  begun  in  1790  which  had  created  the  Crownin- 

10  Bentley  : ii,  346. 

11  Bentley  : ii,  205  ; iii,  153. 

12  Bentley:  ii,  408. 

13  See  Maps  Perley : History  of  Salem,  iii,  342,  343. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  CROWN  I NSH  I ELD,  Jr. 

Crayon  outline  sketch  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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shield  difficulty/^  but  in  1805  it  burst  out  with  renewed 
vigor  in  view  of  the  bridge  proposition.  William  Ome, 
who  had  a fine  wharf  about  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
and  Joseph  Ward,  who  had  one  on  Front  Street,  naturally 
fought  the  idea  as  it  virtually  destroyed  the  use  of  their 
wharves  for  cargo  shijis.  The  town  meeting  first  voted 
against  the  bridge,  then  for  it.  Ome  engaged  counsel  and 
fought  it  in  the  courts  and  lost.^^  The  Crovm inshields 
lined  up  with  Orne  not  from  any  love  of  his  Federalist 
ideas  but  because  they  hated  the  Derby  faction  more. 
These  were  some  of  the  minor  bases  for  a division  of  forces 
in  Salem. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  political  friction  for  which 
Jefferson  should  be  entitled  to  full  credit  as  the  originator 
and  that  was  the  ^^Spoils  System’\  Its  introduction  was  the 
more  bitter  because  Essex  County  was  still  firmly  Fed- 
eralist and  the  appointment  of  Kepublican  office  seekers 
was  indicting  a sort  of  alien  minority  rule  on  the  people, 
but  Jefferson  went  firmly  on  with  it.  Marblehead  was  the 
one  town  which  was  already  Republican,  so  Collector  Tyng 
was  promptly  displaced  at  the  Custom  House  for  the 
brother  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  Major  Hiller  at  Salem  who 
had  been  at  the  Custom  House  before  the  Constitution  as  a 
state-officer,  was  'appointed  collector  by  Washington,  had 
been  continued  in  office  ever  since  and  was  a most  efficient 
man.  Suddenly  on  August  5,  1802,  without  previous  no- 
tice, the  Boston  Chronicle  announced  that  Col.  W.  R.  Lee 
of  Marblehead  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  ‘^There 
are  few  doubts  respecting  the  president’s  courage”  remarks 
Bentley^®  though  why  it  took  courage  to  do  this  pernicious 
thing  he  does  not  explain.  William  W.  Oliver,  whom  Col. 
Lee  eventually  appointed  Deputy  Collector,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  Major  Hiller,  bitterly  remarks  at  the 
same  time  ^^The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  announced 
that  Tom  Jefferson,  the  Hegro  President,  had  made  a num- 
ber of  removals  and  appointed  to  succeed  among  others 
William  R.  Lee  of  Marblehead  to  be  collector  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Salem  and  Beverly  — quite  a compliment  to  the 


14  Bentley : i,  151. 

15  Bentley:  iii,  163,  166. 

16  Bentley  : ii,  442. 
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Salem  Mercantile  Interest  that  they  must  have  a Collector 
from  another  town’’,  and  then  of  the  President  he  says  ‘^1 
pity  him  for  his  weakness.  It  makes  me  smile  when  I 
think  what  a miserable  pack  of  subordinates  he  has”.^'^ 
Whatever  one  mi^ht  think  of  Jefferson  he  was,  politically, 
mighty  clever.  Idealists  are  all  right  in  their  place  but 
the  Pepubicans  had  got  to  have  a well-trained  body  of 
spoilsmen  in  order  to  succeed.  Burr  no  doubt  taught  Jef- 
ferson this  from  his  Tammany  Hall  experience. 

In  the  autumn  of  1802  Jacob  Crowninshield,  the  more 
or  less  perpetual  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  ran  again 
for  Congress  but  Hathan  Bead  retired  and  Colonel  Timo- 
thy Pickering  who  had  returned  to  live  in  Danvers  was 
drafted  by  the  Federalists,  ‘^compared  with  whom  in  point 
of  talents,  information  and  experience,  he  (Crownin- 
shield) is  no  more  than  the  twinkling  of  a fire-bug  to  the 
blaze  of  the  meridian  sun”.^®  The  Register  attacked  Pick- 
ering with  charges  that  were  vicious  and  untrue.  An  at- 
tempt was  even  made  to  connect  Pickering  with  the  old 
Crowninshield  grievance  over  the  refusal  to  buy  the 
America.^^  The  Republicans  held  many  political  meet- 
ing’s^^ and  when  the  election  came  Pickering  was  defeated 
by  77  votes.  Curiously  enough  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
defeated  at  the  same  election. 

The  two  newspapers  were  pretty  unrestrained  during 
the  campaign  but  the  Gazette  knew  where  to  stop  while  the 
Register  charged  Pickering  with  stealing  public  funds  and 
almost  every  other  crime.  Pickering  had  his  faults  of 
temperament  but  no  more  honest  man  ever  lived.^^  Dr. 
Bentley  undoubtedly  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Register 
and  was  charged  with  being  its  editor.^^  His  wrath  knew 
no  bounds  when  Pickering  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  sue 
the  Register  for  libel  of  which  it  was  certainly  guilty.^® 
William  Carlton,  the  printer,  was  summoned  before  the 

17  Journal  of  W.  W.  Oliver,  August  5,  1802,  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll., 
LXXXI,  138. 

18  Salem  Gazette : October  12,  1802. 

19  Salem  Gazette,  October  26,  1802. 

20  Bentley  : ii,  456. 

21  Pickering : Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,  IV,  49. 

22  Bentley:  ii,  453. 

23  Bentley  : ii,  457. 


funmcal  mandates  of  the  Briiifh  Co^ 


iring 

the 


Robert  LiRon,  the  Briti(h  Ambaflador,  diftri- 
buted  five  hundred  tbouTand  dollars  amonjft  the 

partizans  of  the  Engllfh  nation  in  America. 

Generous  Tars^  and  honeft  Landfraen,  do  you 
think  it  likely  that  Jacob  Crowninfhield  partook 
of  ihefe  fccrct  Largeires  ? But  can  you  entire- 
ly banifii  from  your  breafi:,  tite  idea  that  our  ex- 
Secretary  miglit  receive  from  his  dear  friend  and 
intimate  companion  fome  little  token,  fome  fmall 
gratuity,  for  all  his  zealous  efforts  againft  Liber- 
ty  and  her  fonsj  for  all  his  attachment  to  the  in- 
lereAs  of  England,  for  all  his  endeavours  in  all 
his  tranfaflions  to  proRrate  Neutral  Right  at  the 
mere/  of  every  comitiander  utvier  the  BritiHi, 
from  hb  honor  Admiral  Harvey,  to  the  mild 
Matfon,  and  from  him  down  to  the  pirates  of  N. 
Providence.,  (or  all  thefe  good  and  Loyal  lervices. 
Is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  bquire  Timothy  did  not 
receive  ibmo  fmall  trifling  remembrance  of  the 
favor  of  his  moft  facred  Majefty  of  Britain-— not 
to  mention  the  affair  of  Senator  Blount,  Maitbnd, 
and  the  Black  Emperor  ? 


Jf^  man  leaves  no  fair  impre (lions  upon  the^ 
” ihofc  who  vifit  him  fyLlhe  oF 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  SALEM  REGISTER  SUPPLEMENT,  OCTOBER  28, 
WHICH  WAS  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  LIBEL  SUIT 
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Supreme  Court  to  answer  the  charge  and  bound  over  for 
the  April  session.  About  the  same  time,  old  George 
Crowninshield,  who  in  a fit  of  temper  had  cut  down  the 
widow  Ward^s  fence  at  the  foot  of  Hardy  Street,  was  or- 
dered to  pay  charges,  and  on  a complaint  of  inciting  to 
riot  the  jury  stood  nine  to  three  for  conviction,  so  Captain 
Crowninshield  was  bound  over  to  the  Ipswich  Court.  This 
Bentley  calls  persecuting  the  family^"^  but  another  writer 
says  those  three  jury  men  ^^would  have  said  it  was  not  the 
sun  that  illumined  the  earth’’,  presumably,  if  to  the  Crown- 
inshield interest. The  case  became  a political  issue,  long 
strung  out.^® 

When  the  Carlton  libel  suit  came  up  in  April,  1803,  it 
was  tried  in  Ipswich  by  J udges  Sewall  and  Thacher  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Among  the  libels  charged  was  one  which 
insinuated  that  Col.  Pickering  had  received  hush  money 
from  the  English  minister.  Judge  Sewall  said  that  the 
object  was  to  find  out  who  invented  this  story.  Carlton 
pleaded  guilty  to  being  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Register,  but  it  did  not  come  out  who  wrote  the  articles. 
He  was  sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail  and  to  pay  a fine  of 
$100  and  put  under  bonds  for  his  good  behavior  for  a year. 
He  served  his  sentence,  though  there  was  considerable  fuss 
about  allowing  him  extraordinary  liberty  while  in  jail.^"^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Putnam,  who  had  married  a niece  of 
Colonel  Pickering,  represented  him  during  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Putnam  was  a very  able  lawyer,  and  later  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He 
summoned  Hr.  Bentley  as  a witness  for  the  Common- 
wealth, which  so  infuriated  the  doctor  that  he  denounced 
him  as  a ^^pettifogger”,  an  ^‘impertinent  little  fellow”, 
and  a “mighty  blusterer”,  and  wrote  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  who,  however,  advised  him  to  at- 
tend, but  apparently  he  did  not  go.  He  seems  to  have  sent 
the  Court  a doctor’s  certificate  of  inability  to  attend.  Much 
was  his  wrath  when  in  July  he  got  a summons  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  The  certificate  by  Dr.  Kittredge  of 

24  Bentley  : ii,  457. 

25  Diary  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  175. 

26  Bentley : iii,  123,  153,  199,  221,  225. 

27  Bentley  : iii,  20,  21. 

28  Bentley  : iii,  33. 
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Andover  was  challenged  and  Bentley’s  defense  was  pret- 
ty thin.  The  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to  find  out  who 
wrote  the  libel,  but  it  did  not  come  out. 

On  July  4,  1803,  the  Republicans  held  meetings  in  Sa- 
lem, Ipswich  and  ISTewburyport  and  perfected  their  organi- 
zation.^^ Timothy  Pickering  immediately  after  his  defeat 
for  Congress  had  been  elected  United  States  Senator  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Jonathan  Mason  and  was  re-elected  for  another  term,  so 
served  for  the  next  eight  years  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  the  political  pot  boiled  over  again. 
Dr.  Holyoke  came  out  in  the  Gazette  to  favor  the  Fed- 
eralists.^^ Hathaniel  Bowditch,  who  was  also  a strong 
Federalist,  receives  this  encomium  from  Dr.  Bentley  which 
is  a good  example  of  his  prejudice:  ‘^The  little  Mr.  Bow- 

ditch,  puffed  up  by  the  flattery  of  his  mathematical  studies 
and  destitute  of  every  degree  of  literature,  or  manners  has 
attempted  to  sacrifice  me  to  party  by  deserting  my  meeting 
house”. Actually  he  had  moved  up  town,  so  naturally 
attended  Dr.  Prince’s  church. 

This  was  the  grand  period  of  the  Republicans.  They 
elected  the  Governor  and  the  State  Senators  in  April  and 
Representatives  in  May.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wil- 
liam Gray  and  Uathaniel  Bowditch  were  two  of  the  Fed- 
eralists defeated  In  the  autumn  Jacob  Crowninshield 
and  Uathan  Read  who  had  been  out  for  two  years  were 
nominated  for  Congress.  Crowninshield  was  re-elected 
and  Jefferson  had  the  full  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Bentley  soon  began  to  receive  the  rewards  for  his  activ- 
ity though  he  did  not  recognize  them  as  rewards.  ^^A  very 
rich  present  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  Congress”  came 
at  the  request  of  Jacob  Crowninshield  and  he  was  flattered 
and  delighted  to  receive  a resolution  of  Congress  appoint- 
ing him  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives^^  even 
though  he  did  not  accept. 

The  case  of  George  Crowninshield  for  cutting  down 

29  Bentley  : iii,  32. 

30  Bentley  : iii,  79. 

31  Bentley  : iii,  81. 

32  H.  Bowditch:  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  American  Neptune, 

May,  1945. 

33  Bentley:  iii,  87,  122. 
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the  widow  Ward’s  fence  took  a new  turn  in  the  November, 
1804,  session  of  the  Court  in  Salem.  In  the  earliest  days 
there  had  been  a ri^ht  of  way  alon^  the  water,  but  now  the 
fences  had  run  to  the  water’s  edge  for  a long  time.  When 
Crowninshield  built  his  new  wharf,  he  evidently  had  not 
sold  his  rights  at  the  foot  of  Herbert  Street  between  Derby 
Street  and  the  water,  and  when  the  widow  Ward  erected  a 
fence,  he  took  a bunch  of  his  men  as  has  been  said,  and 
tore  it  down.  William  Gray,  Mrs.  Ward’s  brother-in- 
law,  and  still  a Federalist,  now  took  up  the  cudgels,  and 
he  had  to  pay  damages.  That,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  complainants,  who  also  charged  him  before  the  Grand 
Jury  with  inciting  a riot.  Jury  after  jury  disagreed, 
and  finally  the  question  of  his  wharf  was  dragged  in  again. 
It  was  still  supposed  to  be  too  long.  The  third  trial  in 
the  fence  case  came  on  in  November,  1805,  but  the  jury 
would  not  agree  that  it  was  a riot,  though  the  judges  said 
it  was  and  directed  the  jury  to  that  effect.  In  April,  1806, 
a bill  for  a riot  in  Marblehead  was  brought  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  Mr.  Crowninshield,  and  finally  his  case  was  nol 
pressed  hut  he  had  to  pay  all  the  costs.^^  Dr.  Bentley  is 
probably  right  that  this  case  was  pushed  partly  to  discredit 
George’s  son,  Jacob,  then  in  Congress,  but  the  constant  dis- 
agreements of  the  jury  look  as  if  there  was  a little  politics 
on  the  other  side  also. 

Another  legal  case  came  up  that  spring  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  had  a distinct  political  tinge  was  that 
of  Henry  Gardiner  against  the  Salem  selectmen,  who  were 
now  Republicans.  Gardiner  had  left  Salem  in  1775,  be- 
came a British  subject,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated.  He 
returned,  however,  before  the  war  ended  and  served  on 
some  of  the  privateers,  but  was  never  naturalized.  He  was 
a Federalist,  and  the  selectmen  undertook  to  bar  him  from 
voting  because  he  was  an  alien.  Judge  Sullivan,  Nathan 
Dane  and  Joseph  Story  represented  the  selectmen,  while 
Gardiner’s  case  was  upheld  by  Theophilus  Parsons  and 
Samuel  Putnam.  It  was  a magnificent  array  of  talent, 
but  the  Judges  could  not  see  the  way  to  pronounce  a man 
who  had  reassumed  his  duty  as  a citizen  and  served  the 

34  Bentley;  iii,  123,  153,  199,  221,  225. 
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country  in  the  Revolution,  an  alien,  and  so  decided  against 
the  Selectmen.^® 

The  elections  of  1805  though  no  less  hitter  were  now 
well  organized  on  a party  basis  and  the  Republicans  still 
held  control.  Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman  was  defeated  by 
Jacob  Crowninshield  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Pick- 
mans  and  Derbys  intended  to  leave  town.  Fortunately 
they  did  not  and  the  trend  of  opinion  was  beginning  to 
turn.  The  spoils  system  was  beginning  to  create  opposi- 
tion. Displaced  honest  office  holders  are  even  more  sore 
than  the  new  appointees  are  jubilant.  In  the  long  run 
the  spoils  system  benefits  nobody.  The  Impartial  Register 
which  had  borne  such  a part  in  the  Jeffersonians’  success 
lost  its  editor  by  death.  This  was  serious  and  at  a ^‘Turtle 
Feast” of  the  Crowninshield  family,  the  chief  subject 
was  who  was  to  edit  it,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter.  Macanulty,  the  assistant  to  Mr. 
Carlton,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  left  to  carry  on 
alone  though  a year  later  Dr.  Bentley  complained  he  was 
doing  all  the  work  and  got  none  of  the  profit. A letter 
from  people  in  Washington,  endorsed  by  Jacob,  Crownin- 
shield, inviting  him  to  be  the  head  of  a college,  did  not 
tempt  him  away  from  Salem  however. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1806  the  pressure  on  our 
commerce  of  the  regulations,  constantly  changed,  of 
France  and  England  and  the  impressment  of  seamen  by 
the  British,  among  which  they  undoubtedly  took  many 
American  boys,  had  become  intolerable.  In  the  face  of 
this  the  Jeffersonians  had  refused  to  build  any  line-of- 
battle  ships,  had  actually  reduced  the  fine  list  of  frigates 
and  built  hundreds  of  worthless  gun-boats^^  to  be  anchored 
around  in  the  harbors  in  case  they  were  attacked.  The 
protests  of  our  government  in  view  of  this  naval  policy, 
were  treated  abroad  with  the  contempt  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Jacob  Crowninshield  a year  before  had 
promised  that  ^^spirited  measures”  were  to  be  taken  and 
^fit  was  time  endeavors  should  be  made  to  put  a stop  to 

35  Bentley : iii,  84,  124,  198,  199. 

36  These  Turtle  Feasts  seem  to  have  been  outdoor  picnics 
given  when  someone  got  a green  turtle  in  from  the  West  Indies 
at  which  turtle  soup  was  the  principal  dish. 

37  Bentley : iii,  178,  185,  244. 

38  Bentley : iii,  209. 

39  Salem  Gazette,  February  17,  1807. 
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such  evils’’.  ‘‘We  don’t  believe  they  ever  will  be  while 
such  men  are  at  the  helm”,  tartly  remarked  the  Salem 
Gazette  and  it  was  right.^^ 

The  merchants  of  the  larger  towns  were  beginning  to 
exchange  views  and  Congress  was  feeling  the  pressure.^^ 
Salem  had  a town  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a memorial 
to  Congress  and  a new  man  appeared  on  the  stage.  Joseph 
Story,  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his 
time,  drafted  a very  able  memorial  to  the  President.^^ 
Story  was  born  in  Marblehead  and  after  graduating  from 
Harvard,  started  his  legal  training  in  the  office  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  later  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  After  a 
year  he  removed  to  Salem  and  studied  under  Mr.  Samuel 
Putnam  who  also  sat  later  on  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court.^^  Bred  in  a Jeffersonian  atmosphere  in  Marble- 
head, Story  first  affiliated  himself  with  that  party  in  Sa- 
lem but  he  very  early  showed  his  independence.  When 
the  Federalists  were  being  turned  out  of  office  by  Jefferson, 
Story  was  offered  the  job  of  Haval  Officer  at  Salem^'^  but 
he  declined  to  accept  it.  He  served  several  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  always  rated  as  a 
Republican  and  became  speaker  of  the  house.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley suspected  his  Republicanism  and  criticised  his  con- 
duct.^® 

The  election  of  1806  passed  off  with  little  excitement 
and  J acob  Crowninshield  was  re-elected  to  Congress  with- 
out opposition.  In  view  of  what  happened  later  it  is 
amusing  to  note  the  name  of  William  Gray  among  the 
Federalist  State  Senators  elected.*^®  From  this  time  on 
the  two  party  system  was  thoroughly  embodied  in  our 
political  structure,  but  so  far  as  Salem  was  concerned  the 
J effersonian  party  had  established  itself  as  the  result  of  lo- 
cal jealousies  and  petty  squabbles  far  more  than  from  any 
broad  views  of  public  policy.  The  broad  interests  of  the 
town  were  undoubtedly  along  the  lines  pursued  for  many 
years  by  the  Federalist  party. 

40  January  21,  1806. 

41  Bentley  : iii,  209. 

42  W.  W.  Story : Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  i,  136. 

43  Story:  i,  70,  84. 

44  Story:  i,  101. 

45  Bentley:  iii,  273. 

46  Salem  Gazette,  April  9,  1807. 
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By  Wilbue  E.  Rowell 


In  the  recent  life  of  Paul  Revere  it  is  related  that  a 
few  months  before  the  famous  ride  to  Lexington,  he  rode 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  Hew  Hampshire,  to  carry  a 
message  that  the  British  were  coming  to  Portsmouth  to 
reinforce  the  royal  fort ; and  this  news  enabled  the  patriots 
to  seize  the  fort  and  all  its  supplies  before  the  British  ex- 
pedition arrived.  It  was  a ride  of  about  sixty  miles. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me,  — How  did  he  get  across 
the  Merrimack  River  ? Was  there  any  bridge  ? My  own 
memory  doesn’t  go  quite  so  far  back  as  that,  and  so  I be- 
gan to  look  about  among  sources  of  information.  The  first 
bridge  over  the  Merrimack  was  built  in  1792 ; and  so  Paul 
Revere  crossed  by  ferry.  He  had  no  trouble  at  the  Saugus 
River,  the  Ipswich  River  and  the  Parker  River;  there 
were  then  bridges  across  all  these  rivers. 

The  oldest  ferry  across  the  Merrimack  was  at  Carr’s  Is- 
land about  two  miles  up  river  from  Market  Square  in 
Kewburyport,  then  Kewbury.  In  1644  George  Carr,  who 
lived  on  Carr’s  Island  and  gave  it  his  name,  was  appointed 
to  keep  a ferry.  Eleven  years  later  Carr  built  a floating 
bridge  between  his  island  and  the  Salisbury  shore.  Navi- 
gation was  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Although  this 
was  the  first  ferry,  it  was  out  of  the  main  lines  of  travel 
and  after  a time  was  abandoned.  In  Paul  Revere’s  time 
there  was  a ferry  from  near  the  foot  of  State  Street  to 
Ring’s  Island  known  as  March’s  Ferry  which  was  doubt- 
less the  one  by  which  he  crossed  on  his  way  to  Portsmouth. 

Having  thus  started  an  interest  in  the  Merrimack  River, 
I realized  that  I had  a considerable  store  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  River  and  I have  embodied  it  in  this 
paper. 

I have  mentioned  the  two  ferries  at  Newburyport.  Up 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powow  River  there  is  a village 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  F erry ; and  that  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  existence  of  a ferry  there  which  was  Hook’s 
ferry.  There  was  a ferry  at  Holt’s  Rocks,  where  the 
Rocks  bridge  now  is ; there  was  a chain  ferry  at  Haverhill 
(12) 
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near  the  present  town  bridge.  The  chain  lay  across  the 
river  on  the  bottom  and  was  pulled  up  by  the  boat  and 
carried  over  a wheel,  which  turned  by  a horse,  or  horses, 
drove  the  ferry-boat  across  the  river.  I have  crossed  Lake 
Champlain  on  such  a ferry-boat,  but  the  chain  was  a wire 
cable,  and  the  horse  was  a gasoline  motor. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lawrence,  Gagers  Ferry  crossed 
at  what  is  now  Pleasant  Valley ; the  road  coming  down 
from  Methuen  now  stops  at  Merrimack  Street;  but  it  can 
be  traced  along  the  north  side  of  the  hill  to  the  river.  What 
is  now  Doyle  Street  near  the  pumping  station  led  down  to 
Bodwelhs  Ferry.  One  may  guess  that  our  present  Ferry 
Street  led  to  a ferry,  but  I do  not  know  about  it.  A ferry 
was  not  an  enterprise  that  called  for  great  equipment  or 
capital  and  probably  there  were  a great  many  ferries  across 
the  Merrimack  operated  with  various  degrees  of  equip- 
ment and  regularity.  All  of  them,  except  the  lowest,  were 
frozen  up  part  of  the  year. 

Bridges 

The  earliest  bridge  across  the  Merrimack  Biver  was  at 
Deer  Island,  — When  I speak  of  the  Merrimack  Biver,  I 
am  always  referring  to  that  part  of  the  river  between  what 
is  now  the  Essex  Company’s  dam  and  the  sea.  This  was 
called  the  Essex-Merrimack  Bridge ; it  was  chartered  and 
built  in  1792.  Of  course  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one 
from  the  Salisbury  shore  to  the  island,  one  from  the  Island 
to  the  Mewbury  shore.  It  was  Hewbury  where  the  bridge 
was  built,  but  afterward  Mewburyport.  The  Salisbury 
side  included  a wooden  arch,  a two-leaved  draw,  and  some 
other  wooden  structure  resting  upon  piers  in  the  river;  a 
part  of  this  bridge  continued  in  use  until  1882.  The  first 
bridge  between  the  island  and  FTewbury  was  a great  wood- 
en arch  160  feet  long  and  37  feet  above  the  water.  The 
piers  carrying  this  arch  encroached  upon  the  river  and 
were  a cause  of  annoyance  and  complaint  on  the  part  of 
those  using  the  river  for  navigation.  In  1810  it  was 
superseded  by  a bridge  carried  on  chains,  and  after  this 
the  bridge  was  popularly  called  the  Chain  Bridge.  Stone 
piers  were  built  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  upon  them 
towers  made  of  timber  carried  the  chains  high  in  the  air. 
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The  first  chains  were  not  strong  enough  and  in  1827  the 
bridge  fell  into  the  river  carrying  down  a loaded  team,  two 
men,  four  oxen  and  one  horse.  The  oxen  were  drowned, 
the  men  and  the  horse  were  saved.  The  bridge  was  at 
once  rebuilt,  and  that  was  the  chain  bridge  that  I knew. 
As  I remember  the  bridge,  the  links  of  the  chains  were 
perhaps  12  inches  long  and  3 or  4 inches  wide;  the  metal 
was  about  one  inch  square;  it  was  sharp  cornered,  not 
round;  each  half  of  the  roadway  was  carried  separately; 
thus  there  were  four  chains  ; I think  each  chain  was  the 
width  of  three  links,  perhaps  four.  Under  the  weight  of 
any  ordinary  team  the  roadway  would  sag  two  or  three 
inches ; this  was  very  noticeable  when  there  was  no  weight 
on  the  opposite  half.  This  chain  bridge  some  forty  feet 
above  the  water  was  a picturesque  structure;  it  bore  the 
weight  not  only  of  heavy  teams,  but  of  horse  cars  which 
later  became  electric  cars  and  then  the  sag  was  almost  ter- 
rifying. It  lasted  nearly  a century;  but  it  has  now  been 
replaced  by  a modern  rigid  suspension  bridge  carried  on 
steel  cables. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I can  remember  the  toll  gatherer, 
an  old  man  (all  men  were  old  to  me  then)  named  Pray; 
if  I am  right  about  this,  I must  have  been  a small  boy ; be- 
cause the  bridges  were  all  made  free  highways  in  the  late 
sixties. 

The  second  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  river  was  the 
Andover  Bridge  chartered  and  built  in  1793.  This  con- 
nected the  Londonderry  Turnpike  with  the  road  to  Bos- 
ton. It  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  1806-7. 

The  Haverhill  Bridge  was  chartered  and  built  in  1794. 
It  is  said  that  the  ferry  beside  this  bridge  continued  in 
competition  for  some  years. 

The  Eocks  Bridge  between  the  east  part  of  Haverhill 
and  West  Hewbury  was  built  in  1795.  This  was  about 
half-way  between  the  Essex-Merrimack  Bridge  at  Deer 
Island  and  the  Haverhill  Bridge,  say  about  eight  miles 
from  each.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  for  building 
this  bridge ; there  was  a village  of  twenty  to  thirty  houses 
on  the  Haverhill  side  and  no  village  at  all  on  the  West 
Hewbury  side.  It  was  ruined  by  ice  in  1818  and  re- 
mained out  of  use  for  ten  years ; but  then  it  was  rebuilt  and 
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has  been  in  use  ever  since.  When  I was  a boy  the  bridge 
was  a long  covered  bridge,  wooden  of  course,  with  a two- 
leaved draw  at  the  channel.  Once  I was  taking  a girl 
cousin  from  the  city  to  ride,  and  we  came  down  a hill  from 
which  this  bridge  could  be  seen  a mile  or  more  away;  at 
that  distance  the  gap  in  the  bridge  was  the  most  noticeable 
thing  you  saw,  and  you  practically  didn’t  see  the  leaves  of 
the  draw  at  all.  The  girl  said  it  must  be  hard  to  jump 
across  that  space  and  she  didn’t  see  how  people  ever  did  it. 

While  one  is  speaking  of  covered  wooden  bridges  he 
should  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  smell  which  per- 
vaded them;  pungent,  but  not  unpleasant,  peculiar  to  the 
wooden  bridge;  one  would  not  forget  it;  and  if  in  some 
surviving  wooden  bridge  far  in  the  country  one  should 
again  catch  that  smell,  it  would  take  him  right  back  to 
boyhood  days. 

Thus  in  four  successive  years  1792-1Y95  the  first  four 
bridges  were  built  across  the  Merrimack  River.  They 
seem  to  have  set  a fashion,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they 
were  well  placed.  They  were  of  course  all  wooden  struc- 
tures, except  that  after  1810  the  chain  bridge  depended 
upon  the  chains  for  its  support. 

For  thirty-five  years  a man  in  Market  Square,  ISTew- 
buryport,  who  wished  to  cross  the  river,  had  the  choice  of 
driving  four  miles  up  river  to  the  chain  bridge  and  back 
on  the  other  side,  or  using  the  ferry,  l^aturally  there 
grew  a demand  for  a bridge  near  the  center  of  l^ewbury- 
port,  and  in  1827  the  first  bridge  in  this  locality  was  built. 
It  was  a strange  affair.  There  were  four  piers,  or  small 
towers  built  in  the  stream,  and  the  roadway  was  carried 
by  chains  suspended  from  these  towers.  The  draw  was 
close  to  the  17ewburyport  end. 

In  1840  the  Eastern  Railroad  reached  Hewburyport 
and  a way  across  the  river  was  needed  for  the  railroad. 
The  railroad  bought  the  piers  and  constructed  of  wood  a 
double  decked  bridge  on  the  old  piers ; the  upper  deck  was 
for  the  railroad  trains,  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles; 
which  could  not  have  been  a very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  either  party.  In  1865  the  railroad  built  a 
bridge  of  its  own ; the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  were  patched 
up  and  continued  in  use;  once  a part  of  it  was  carried 
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away  by  ice.  In  the  course  of  time  better  bridges  were 
built  on  this  site. 

The  Groveland  bridge  was  built  in  1872-3.  I remember 
that  my  father  attended  the  dedication  and  told  us  about 
it  when  he  came  home.  I fear  that  this  was  not  as  ^ood 
a bridge  as  its  builders  thought.  Its  location  is  about  half 
way  between  the  Kocks  Bridge  and  the  Haverhill  Bridge, 
and  there  naturally  should  be  a bridge  in  this  location. 

All  these  bridges  including  the  Haverhill  Bridge  were 
furnished  with  a draw.  It  is  well  known  that  the  federal 
government  is  jealous  of  any  obstruction  to  navigation. 
But  the  Boston  & Maine  railroad  bridge  in  Haverhill  was 
built  without  a draw,  waiting  the  needs  of  navigation. 
Now  it  happened  that  a rather  adventurous  trader  in  Hav- 
erhill wished  to  move  a large  house  across  the  railroad 
track,  (the  crossing  was  then  a grade  crossing).  The  rail- 
road refused  to  delay  a train  or  two  to  facilitate  this 
operation,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  cut  it  in  two  and 
moved  it  over  without  any  interference  with  the  trains. 
Shortly  the  keel  of  a schooner  was  laid  on  land  above  the 
railroad  bridge  and  the  owner  of  the  house  admitted  that 
he  could  build  a schooner  if  he  wanted  to  as  well  as  a 
house.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  tide  flowed  above  his 
shipyard ; and  he  did  nothing  to  contradict  the  rumor  that 
he  intended  to  step  the  masts  and  rig  the  schooner  right 
there.  Something  persuaded  him  to  change  his  plan  and 
to  rig  the  schooner  down  river;  and  there  is  still  no  draw 
in  the  railroad  bridge. 

To  complete  the  record,  Haverhill  now  has  a second 
bridge ; and  in  Lawrence  there  are  two  bridges  below  the 
Andover  Bridge.  Before  long  people  will  forget  that 
there  was  once  a Boston  & Lowell  railroad  bridge  just  be- 
low the  Central  Bridge  in  Lawrence;  but  most  of  us  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  taken  down. 

The  Duck  bridge,  lowest  down  river  of  the  three  Law- 
rence highway  bridges,  was  built  probably  in  the  1850s;  I 
don’t  know  exactly  when,  but  I know  about  the  end  of  that 
first  Duck  Bridge.  It  was  a wooden  lattice  bridge  with 
the  roadway  on  the  deck;  it  caught  fire,  the  board  cover- 
ing soon  burned  away,  and  then  the  heavy  beams  of  the 
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lattice  work  blazed  in  full  si^bt.  I was  one  of  the  excited 
crowd  which  watched  the  fire. 

Navigation 

The  earliest  steamboat  that  I remember  was  a tiny  tug- 
boat called  the  Thurlow  Weed,  generally  shortened  to  T. 
Weed.  There  was  not  only  no  condenser  but  no  muffler 
on  the  exhaust  and  the  progress  of  the  T.  Weed  was  an- 
nounced about  a mile  ahead  by  the  bang,  bang,  bang  of  its 
exhaust  pipe.  It  was  purely  a tow  boat,  and  the  things 
it  towed  didn’t  mind.  Soon  there  was  a larger,  better  and 
quieter  tugboat,  the  ^^Mattie  Sargent”. 

I think  there  were  earlier  steamboats  on  the  river.  There 
was  a Captain  Aaron  Bancroft  whose  title  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  such  a steamer;  but  none  of  these  con- 
tinued until  my  time ; and  I am  writing  now  of  what  I can 
remember. 

Two  and  three  masted  schooners  on  the  river  were  ordi- 
nary sights.  It  would  have  been  an  exceptional  day  in 
summer  when  no  schooner  was  towed  up  or  down  the  river 
past  our  village.  I have  a photograph  of  South  Amesbury 
showing  two  schooners  at  the  wharf  and  one  swinging  at 
anchor  in  the  river ; and  I don’t  think  the  photographer 
had  to  take  great  pains  to  find  that  amount  of  shipping. 
The  schooners  brought  mostly  coal,  some  lumber ; and  two 
or  three  times  a years  a schooner  brought  to  South  Ames- 
bury, later  Merrimacport,  where  I lived,  a cargo  of  horns. 
West  Newbury  had  quite  a business  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs ; the  combs  were  made  of  horn ; there  was  no  wharf 
in  West  Newbury  and  so  the  cargo  of  horns  was  landed  at 
our  wharf  in  South  Amesbury  and  carted  about  four  miles 
to  West  Newbury.  But  the  smell!  That  wasn’t  carted 
ofi  until  the  last  horn  had  gone  up  the  river  and  over  the 
Rocks  Bridge  to  West  Newbury. 

To  the  best  of  my  memory  there  was  no  other  merchan- 
dise than  coal,  lumber,  and  horns  transported  on  the  river. 
Some  of  the  coal  was  unloaded  in  Newburyport  on  what  we 
called  gundalows  and  thus  towed  to  its  destination  upriver. 
The  gundalows  were  built  of  straight  timber,  square  at 
both  ends,  the  sides  meeting  the  bottom  at  a right  angle ; 
the  only  departure  from  the  features  of  a box  was  a flare 
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at  each  end.  Some  smaller  ^undalows  than  those  used  for 
coal  did  occasionally  brin^  salt  hay  from  the  marshes ; they 
made  their  slow  way  with  the  tide  by  sail  and  oar.  The 
coal  ^undalows  were  always  towed. 

Now  coming  to  passenger  traffic  there  was  the  ^^Queen 
of  the  Merrimack’’.  She  was  a double  decked  barge  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a thousand  passengers;  she  had  no  power 
of  her  own,  and  the  absence  of  engine  and  boilers  left  the 
whole  space  on  board  free  for  passengers.  These  passen- 
gers were  not  going  on  a journey,  or  concerned  with  busi- 
ness. - They  were  going  from  Haverhill  or  some  inter- 
mediate place  along  the  river  to  Black  Bocks,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  for  a picnic.  From  Black  Bocks,  where  there 
weren’t  any  rocks,  only  sand,  most  of  the  picnickers  made 
their  way  to  Salisbury  Beach.  The  members  of  the  party 
may  have  been  the  Portland  Street  Baptist  Sunday  School 
of  Haverhill,  the  Groveland  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  or 
the  Methodist  Sunday  School  of  Merrimacport.  If  they 
were  really  up  to  top  notch  they  had  a brass  band  seated 
near  the  front  on  the  upper  deck;  and  a boy  of  my  age 
would  be  glad  to  go  if  only  to  hear  the  band.  But  I have 
too  long  delayed  to  tell  how  the  ^^Queen  of  the  Merrimack” 
made  her  royal  progress  down  and  up  the  river;  you 
haven’t  been  supposing  that  she  floated  with  the  tide,  I 
hope.  The  ^‘Mattie  Sargent”  towed  her  at  the  end  of  a long 
cable;  on  occasion  the  tug  came  alongside  if  that  were 
necessary.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  many  peo- 
ple took  that  ride ; but  it  was  worth  while ; it  was  pleasant 
and  cool  on  hot  days  and  people  didn’t  have  other  and  bet- 
ter things  to  do  — and  there  was  the  band. 

Then  something  happened;  the  ^^City  of  Fredericton” 
made  its  appearance  on  our  Yankee  river.  As  the  name 
indicates  she  was  of  New  Brunswick  origin  and  of  course 
of  British  registry.  She  was  bigger  than  the  ^^Queen,” 
had  her  own  boilers  and  engines  and  was  propelled  by  a 
huge  stern  wheel.  When  she  ran  up  to  one  of  our  little 
wharves,  she  just  poked  her  nose  in  beside  the  wharf  and 
the  rest  of  the  boat  floated  out  in  the  river.  With  this 
formidable  rival  on  the  river  the  ^^Queen”  must  have  suf- 
fered dreadful  pangs  of  jealousy.  But  not  for  long;  the  ca- 
reer of  the  ^^City  of  Fredericton”  lasted  about  ten  days;  by 
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that  time  the  custom  house  officials  found  out  about  the 
strange  boat  and  her  owners  learned  something  they  should 
have  known  before.  It  was  not  lawful  for  a ship  of  foreign 
registry  to  ply  between  domestic  ports  in  the  United 
States.  The  owners  tried  in  vain  to  get  their  boat  natural- 
ized; they  tried  to  get  permission  to  use  her  boilers  and 
engines  in  a boat  they  would  construct  in  ISTewburyport  but 
without  success.  The  ^Uity  of  Fredericton’’  was  beached 
on  Ring’s  Island  and  then  rotted  away. 

But  the  ^^Queen”  was  undeniably  passe,  and  people  had 
learned  how  to  build  a cheap  and  serviceable  river  boat 
even  if  she  was  an  ugly  thing  to  look  at.  A stem-wheel 
boat,  the  ‘Uity  of  Haverhill,”  was  built  on  the  river  and 
took  her  place  as  the  means  of  transporting  large  crowds 
up  and  down  the  Merrimack.  There  were  other  steamers 
on  the  river  which  carried  passengers  and  which  were  fit 
to  be  taken  out  to  sea.  Of  course  the  barge  and  the  stern- 
wheel  boats  stayed  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  river.  How 
the  ^Uity  of  Fredericton”  ever  got  from  St.  John  to  Hew- 
buryport  I don’t  know.  It  is  safe  to  say  she  carried  no 
passengers  on  that  voyage. 

The  ‘^General  Bartlett”  was  a propeller  boat  that  could 
carry  about  500  passengers.  She  made  excursion  trips  to 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  to  Cape  Ann.  She 
was  a rather  good  looking  boat;  she  had  a considerable 
vibration,  either  because  the  hull  was  not  stiff  enough  for 
the  engines,  or  because  the  engines  were  not  well  mounted ; 
but  she  was  a popular  boat  and  ran  for  many  years. 

Another  steamboat  was  the  ^^Startled  Fawn”.  She  had 
been  built  for  some  use  connected  with  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia.  She  was  a beauty;  long,  nar- 
row, sharp,  with  a single  deck  and  low  free  board;  and 
powerfully  engined,  so  that  she  was  very  fast.  She  car- 
ried her  people  on  excursions  out  to  sea,  not  very  many  of 
them,  perhaps  50  or  75.  She  fell  on  evil  days,  not  that 
she  met  with  any  disaster ; none  of  the  steamers  that  I 
knew  on  the  Merrimack  ever  had  a serious  accident ; but 
the  ^^Startled  Fawn”  was  brought  up  to  Lawrence  above 
the  dam.  There  she  was  widened  out  above  the  water 
line  and  a second  deck  put  on  so  that  she  could  carry  200 
or  300  people.  That  she  did  from  just  above  the  dam  to 
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Pine  Island  about  six  miles  up  the  river  where  there  was 
a picnic  place.  The  name  ^‘Startled  Fawn’’  became  a bit- 
ter sarcasm. 

Other  steamers  might  just  be  mentioned  to  complete  the 
record.  For  a short  time  Captain  Vatter  had  a steamer 
smaller  than  the  ^^General  Bartlett”  which  he  called  the 
^‘Alice  Maud” ; the  name  of  his  daughter  whom  I knew  in 
later  years  as  a school  teacher  in  Lawrence.  The 
^‘Charles  L.  Mather”  was  a side-wheel  tug  boat,  the  only 
side-wheeler  I ever  saw  on  the  Merrimack.  There  was  an- 
other propeller  boat  named  the  “E.  P.  Shaw”  which  chief- 
ly ran  between  Mewburyport  and  Black  Rocks.  I do  have 
a recollection  that  once  some  Haverhill  people,  being  out 
of  sorts  with  the  railroad,  undertook  to  operate  a small 
steamer  to  carry  freight  between  Haverhill  and  Boston. 
The  distance  was  too  long  for  a comfortable  round  trip  in 
one  day  and  the  enterprise  lasted  only  a few  weeks.  Fin- 
ally there  was  the  ‘Wanwinet,”  a tiny  stern- wheeler  that 
made  the  trip  from  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I 
actually  rode  on  her  for  that  round  trip  once. 

Hone  of  these  steamers  except  the  temporary  Haverhill 
boat  ever  carried  any  merchandise,  nor  any  passengers  who 
were  on  a journey  from  one  place  to  another.  They  were 
all  excursionists. 

The  river  furnished  one  means  of  transportation  which 
I have  not  yet  mentioned.  In  the  winter  it  froze  over 
good  and  strong.  There  were  about  eight  feet  of  tide  at 
South  Amesbury,  — the  locality  of  my  early  experiences, 
— but  when  the  ice  was  thick  the  broken  ice  along  the 
shore  was  strong  enough  and  the  pieces  were  close  enough 
together  so  that  a team  could  be  driven  on  ice.  My  father 
used  at  times  in  the  winter  to  drive  from  our  village  about 
four  miles  on  the  ice  and  driving  off  on  the  south  shore 
keep  on  to  Hewburyport.  There  were  no  hills  to  climb  in 
that  four  miles. 

Fish 

In  my  earliest  days  a few  shad  were  caught  in  the  river 
each  spring,  not  many.  Smelts  were  caught  through  the 
ice  in  an  eddy  below  the  Old  Savage,  — a ledge  that  stuck 
out  into  the  river  about  a mile  below  our  village,  and  well 
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justified  its  name.  Men  would  come  and  spend  a good 
part  or  all  of  a day  in  cutting  an  oblong  hole  through  the 
ice;  then  they  set  up  poles  and  stretched  a canvas  shelter 
on  the  windward  side,  and  then  set  half  a dozen  lines  with 
two  hooks  on  a line  and  caught  smelts.  I have  never  since 
found  any  smelts  as  good  as  those,  though  I have  often  op- 
timistically tried  to. 

Now  to  proceed  from  the  little  to  the  big,  there  were 
sturgeons  in  the  river;  they  were  five  or  six  feet  long  — 
ought  I to  take  off  a foot,  say  four  or  five  feet  long  ? One 
of  my  contemporaries  says  ‘^No.’’  I should  add  a foot. 
They  had  a way  of  jumping  clear  of  the  water  and  of 
course  falling  back  with  a big  splash.  About  dusk  was  a 
good  time  to  look  for  them  if  ,you  were  interested,  which 
we  were  not,  and  you  could  always  see  and  hear  a few 
sturgeons  jumping.  Nobody  cared  for  them,  they  were 
good  for  nothing,  why  take  pains,  to  catch  them  ? The 
people  of  our  village  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  eating 
their  dogs  and  cats  as  these  sturgeons.  One  day  there 
came  from  abroad,  from  New  York  some  said,  a group  of 
men  with  boats  and  a raft  and  nets  and  various  fishing 
equipment  and  forthwith  the  sturgeon  learned  that  he  was 
a desirable  fish.  I admit  that  the  flesh  looked  good  enough 
to  eat,  but  neither  I nor  any  of  my  fellow  townsmen  ever 
ate  any.  The  proposition  that  the  roe  might  appear  in 
fashionable  and  expensive  restaurants  in  New  York  as 
genuine  Russian  caviar  was  wholly  outside  our  range  of 
vision.  This  sturgeon  fishing  went  on  for  two  or  three 
seasons  and  then  the  river  was  fished  out.  As  I remember 
it  the  fishermen  came  back  after  an  interval  of  several 
years  and  once  more  caught  all  the  sturgeon  in  the  river. 

Except  for  the  smelts  and  the  sturgeons,  there  were  no 
fish  in  the  river  in  my  time.  There  was,  however,  one 
visitation  of  fish  which  occurred  occasionally.  Great 
quantities  of  fish  which  we  called  porgies  swarmed  into 
the  river  from  the  sea  and  dying  in  the  fresh  water 
strewed  the  shore  with  their  bodies.  Then  the  village 
people  called  vociferously  upon  the  selectman  to  do  some- 
thing about  it;  and  then  the  selectman,  quite  powerless  to 
prevent  or  cure  the  evil,  wished  for  the  moment  that  he 
had  not  been  successful  in  the  last  election.  There  were 
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not  many  boats ; of  course  a few  row  boats  and  fewer  sail 
boats.  There  were  strong  tidal  currents,  upriver  on  the 
flood  as  well  as  down  river  on  the  ebb.  With  wind  and 
tide  against  you,  you  didn’t  make  much  progress  sailing. 
There  was  a dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; in  a 
fairly  heavy  sea  it  would  break  all  the  way  across,  and 
there  was  not  the  sailing  out  to  sea  that  was  common  in 
better  harbors. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  river  there  was,  as  long  ago  as 
I can  remember,  and  still  is  a growth  of  laurel,  — the 
place  was  called  ^^The  Laurels”.  It  was  not  very  accessi- 
ble except  by  boat  and  that  fact  doubtless  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  laurel.  ^‘The  Laurels”  were  nearly  opposite  a 
few  houses,  hardly  enough  for  a village,  but  bearing  the 
happy  name  of  Pleasant  Valley.  On  the  same  south  side 
of  the  river  high  up  on  the  bank,  there  was  a ^^castle” 
built  of  wood,  but  pretentious  in  its  imitation  of  old  world 
building.  For  one  or  more  summer  seasons  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  British  minister,  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  This 
was  supposed  to  add  to  its  authenticity.  The  building  was 
demolished  many  years  ago. 

Not  far  away  was  the  tide  mill  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Artichoke  River.  The  flood  tide  made  a pond  which 
was  drawn  down  for  power  about  three  hours  before  and 
after  low  water.  It  was  used  as  a grist  mill  in  my  early 
days.  Native  corn  made  a bright  yellow  meal  much 
prized  for  Johnny  cake  and  brown  bread.  The  mill  is  still 
there,  but  I doubt  if  it  is  now  in  operation.  You  can  see 
that  it  kept  irregular  hours,  but  the  miller  doubtless  did 
not  charge  himself  with  double  time  for  evening  hours. 
One  virtue  the  tide  mill  had,  the  pond  was  never  empty 
by  reason  of  dry  weather. 

If  you  go  down  to  that  part  of  the  river  now  in  July 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  profusion  of  purple  loose- 
strife which  adorns  its  banks.  There  was  not  a spike  of 
that  flower  along  the  whole  river  when  I was  a boy.  It 
came  about  the  first  decade  of  the  1900’s.  I don’t  know 
from  where.  I suppose  it  is  a weed,  at  least  it  spreads 
like  a weed ; but  unlike  most  weeds  it  never  encroaches  on 
arable  land;  it  always  chooses  river  banks  and  other  wet 
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places.  I for  one  extend  to  the  loosestrife  a hearty  wel- 
come. 

i^EWBURYPORT 

JSTewhuryport  was  a fascination  and  a mystery  to  me.  I 
am  not  attempting  any  history  of  i^ewburyport,  but  I shall 
write  a few  things  that  I remember  about  my  visits  to  the 
city.  As  you  approached  from  the  Chain  Bridge  the  in- 
teresting and  wicked  smell  of  the  Caldwell  rum  distillery 
greeted  you.  It  was  then  a rather  ramshackle  old  build- 
ing located  about  half  a mile  west  of  the  present  new- 
fangled Caldwell  distillery.  But  the  smell  was  authentic 
and  you  knew  you  had  got  into  JSTewburyport. 

Down  a side  street  leading  out  of  Market  square  an 
old  man  named  Dyer  had  an  oyster  shop.  An  oyster  stew 
there  was  likely  to  be  our  noon  meal,  and  it  was  good, 
very  good.  I suppose  he  dealt  in  oysters  at  wholesale,  for 
he  brought  his  oysters  from  sources  farther  south  and 
planted  them  in  the  Parker  Biver;  from  there  he  took 
from  time  to  time  such  quantities  as  he  needed.  In  early 
automobile  days  as  many  of  us  will  remember  there  was  a 
little  stretch  of  road  just  north  of  the  bridge  over  Parker 
River  made  of  oyster  shells;  it  was  a smooth  hard  road, 
dazzling  white. 

There  was  the  Butler  bakery  on  a street  leading  up  from 
the  river  after  you  had  left  the  Square  on  the  way  home. 
There  they  made  pilot  bread,  and  a barrel  of  pilot  bread 
hot  from  the  oven  was  a good  thing  to  have  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon.  The  pilot  bread  was  a little  thicker  and  more 
substantial  than  those  you  now  buy;  they  were  fresh  and 
still  hot  and  they  just  fitted  a small  boy’s  needs. 

East  of  the  Square  and  below  the  custom  house  was  a 
firm  of  old  style  merchants,  Sumner,  Swasey  and  Currier. 
They  had  their  own  ships  in  the  West  Indies.  I’m  not 
sure  whether  in  my  time  their  ships  also  went  to  the  East 
Indies.  Their  store  and  counting  house  were  at  the  head 
of  the  wharf.  The  partners  came  to  the  office  wearing  silk 
hats  and  long  black  coats.  High  up  on  the  wall  was  a se- 
ries of  wooden  boxes  painted  green  and  lettered  with  past 
years,  1858,  1859,  1860  and  so  on  of  course  containing 
the  papers  of  those  years.  Around  the  walls  of  the  room 
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were  the  models  of  their  ships.  I suppose  that  when  I 
used  to  go  to  this  counting  room  with  my  father  the  busi- 
ness was  on  the  decline ; but  it  was  a surviving  instance  of 
the  great  old  ISTew  England  days. 

There  was  something  else  connected  with  ISTewburyport 
that  was  not  characteristic  of  I^ew  England,  — a mining 
craze.  Two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  river  people  found 
silver  in  the  earth.  It  must  have  been  in  the  1870’s. 
Some  very  rich  silver  ore  was  taken  from  the  ground,  more 
of  a poorer  quality.  The  ore  rich  in  silver  was  fine  grained 
and  glistened  like  a new  coin.  The  poorer  ore  which  was 
called  galena  had  a coarse  cubic  crystallization,  was  dull  in 
color  and  was  mostly  lead.  I suppose  everybody  within 
twenty  miles  of  ISTewburyport  who  owned  or  could  get 
possession  of  a horse  and  vehicle  visited  those  silver  mines. 
There  was  no  very  elaborate  or  expensive  machinery.  I 
think  the  shafts  did  not  go  down  over  50  or  possibility  100 
feet.  There  was  no  doubt  that  real  silver  was  brought  up 
out  of  those  mines ; but  the  veins  were  thin  and  unprofit- 
able to  work.  The  undertaking  was  soon  abandoned;  no- 
body got  rich,  and  on  the  other  hand  I think  no  one  made 
disastrous  losses.  I suppose  those  pits  are  still  to  be  found, 
though  I doubt  my  ability  to  find  them  without  guidance. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  someone  may  dig  there  again 
for  silver,  and  with  more  expensive  machinery  may  sink 
deeper  shafts  and  find  more  real  silver;  and  he  will  be 
lucky  if  his  ultimate  losses  are  no  larger  than  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  neighborhood  had  other  features.  The  Devil  had  a 
den  there,  — no  very  fearsome  place,  just  a big  over-hang- 
ing ledge.  Also  there  was  found  there  a kind  of  serpen- 
tine, a yellow  green  stone  which  when  cut  would  take  a 
good  polish.  I have  seen  a man  making  cuff  buttons  of  it. 

Shipbuilding 

When  you  had  gone  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from 
the  Chain  Bridge  to  Market  Square,  you  came  to  the  ship- 
yards. In  my  boyhood  days  there  were  always  wooden 
ships  being  built  there  along  the  river.  The  ship 
‘‘Merrimack,’’  was  built  in  1798.  In  1810,  21  ships, 
13  brigs  and  one  schooner  were  built  in  Hewburyport. 
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The  ship  building  lasted  until  about  1883.  John  J.  Cur- 
rier in  his  history  of  Newburyport  ^ives  a list  of  317  ves- 
sels built  in  ISfewburyport.  Thirteen  of  these  were  of  less 
than  100  tons,  bein^  fishins^  boats  such  as  we  now  occa- 
sionally see  bein^  built  in  Essex.  Most  of  them  were  from 
400  to  900  tons,  some  larger.  The  largest  were  two  wood- 
en steamships  of  1500  tons  each.  I remember  visiting 
with  my  father  a ship  that  had  recently  been  launched  and 
was  being  rigged  and  fitted  out.  Its  builders  were  very 
proud  of  it.  I was  told  it  had  beautifully  finished  cabins, 
but  I was  more  concerned  in  climbing  about  where  I ought 
not  to  go,  than  in  admiring  the  luxurious  finish. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  ISTewburyport  ship- 
builders was  the  ^^Dreadnought”. ^ I am  now  depending 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  O.  T.  Howe  for  a description  of  the 
^^Dreadnought”  and  her  history.  She  was  launched  Oct. 
6,  1853  from  the  yard  of  Currier  & Townsend,  a medium 
clipper  ship.  Her  dimensions  were:  Keel  200  feet,  deck 
212  feet,  beam  41'  6",  tonnage  1413,  capacity  for  cargo 
about  2000  tons.  She  was  built  for  the  Hew  York  and 
Liverpool  ^‘Ked  Cross  Line”  of  packets.  She  was  very 
carefully  built  of  the  best  materials  and  in  hull,  spars  and 
rigging  she  could  not  have  been  made  stronger.  Her  young 
captain  said  of  her:  ^‘She  was  built  for  hard  usage  and 

to  make  a reputation  for  herself  and  for  me  and  I intended 
that  she  should  do  her  duty,  or  that  we  both  should  sink.” 
During  the  nine  years  that  Captain  Samuels  was  in  com- 
mand she  was  never  passed  in  anything  over  a four  knot 
breeze.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  she  had  greater  renown  than 
any  other  merchant  ship  ever  built.  On  her  eastward 
passages  13  and  14  days  between  Hew  York  and  Liverpool 
were  not  uncommon;  there  is  report  of  a passage  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Clear,  Fastnet  Light,  in  9 days  and 
17  hours. 

1 See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  p.  1. 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LX XXI,  page  382) 

Just  as  I was  going  to  the  ship  M""  Skerry  met  me  at 
the  gate  & informed  me  how  they  where  going  on  — on 
board  then  I did  not  go  — capt  J ackson  came  here  but  did 
not  stay  long  — as  I was  setting  down  at  dinner  Capt 
Young  (who  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning  said  he 
was  invited  to  dine  out)  came  & dined  with  me  as  soon  as 
I had  dined  I went  down  on  hoard  to  see  how  the  things 
gear  &c  stands  every  thing  looked  firm  & good  I did  not 
stay  long  it  being  dark  — I went  over  & sat  with  J ackson 
a little  while  then  came  home  my  Banian  has  packed  two 
bales  checks  today  not  maney  blacks  here  today  weighed 
Iron  today  760  bars  — 251  C-3G-19£  is  mound  377L35S- 
Factory  mound  — as  per  Saturday  last  — I feel  confident 
that  the  ship  will  be  keel  out  in  the  morning 

Saturday  6:  I went  down  to  the  ship  airly  in  the 

morning  & the  Carpenter  mustered  all  his  men  & maned 
the  Capsten  & hove  the  ship  keel  out  by  8 oclock  we  find 
that  a good  deel  of  the  copper  is  off  more  in  the  run  then 
it  is  foreward  but  we  have  concluded  to  keep  considerable 
of  it  on  on  the  bilge  but  it  is  off  of  the  keel  fore  & aft  & 
the  false  keel  or  shoeing  is  eaten  very  bad  indeed  which 
must  come  off  fore  & aft  but  the  keel  itself  is  perfectly 
good  fore  & aft  which  admits  of  a remark  that  is  the  Three 
Sisters’  keel  is  intirely  eaten  threw  perhaps  because  she 
had  not  any  shoeing  (&  the  bottom  of  the  keel  was  not  cop- 
pered) but  as  my  ships  keel  had  shoeing  when  the  worms 
got  threw  that  they  could  not  renew  there  holds  (it  was 
coppered  down  just  as  far  as  the  3 sisters)  & of  course 
was  obliged  to  turne  the  shoeing  is  eaten  up  — the  Car- 
penters sot  about  a false  keel  emmediately  & to  strip  the 
copper  off  they  have  a good  maney  hands  but  they  dont 
work  very  fast  — there  is  the  ships  companey  beside  they 
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will  make  a show  today  — I came  up  from  the  ship  as  I 
must  be  amongst  these  black  people  while  they  are  over- 
hauling the  piece  goods  at  the  house  — Barber  the 
Carpenter  sent  for  me  to  come  & look  at  the  ships  bottom 
I went  down  & now  it  is  warm  & dry  the  copper  appears 
to  be  very  bad  indeed  — however  I told  him  he  must  save 
all  that  he  can  with  propriety  & take  off  that  which  is 
really  bad  which  will  be  a good  deel  Capt  Crowel  & Capt 
Hathaway  went  down  to  look  at  it  they  were  of  the  same 
oppinion  that  it  must  come  off  as  allso  the  false  keel  must 
come  out  — I came  back  to  the  house  as  it  is  as  necessary 
that  I should  be  at  the  overhauling  of  the  goods  as  that  I 
should  be  to  the  coppering  of  the  ship  & more  so  — they 
wanted  which  I sent  them  36  sheet  of  copper  4 M ;36  C ; 
10  C ; weighed  464  bars  iron  today  177  C ;1  G-;0  £;  Eng- 
lish is  factory  mound  265 :35 :00 — my  Banian  has 
packed  today  3 bales  mock  pulicat  handkerchiefs  — & 
those  bales  of  Chinees  that  I bought  from  Capt  Lawson 
came  today  viz  — 5 bales  chinces  — & 1 bale  Dtff  — & 2 
bale  Dtff  — & 1 bale  Dtt®  — & 1 bale  shauls  & 1 Trunk 
Taffities  & twelve  Bandannas  & 1 trunk  choppa  romals  — 
& he  (Banian)  has  agreed  for  more  from  the  black  people 
which  will  be  overhauled  tomorrow  — Mr  Beaumere  called 
on  me  respecting  my  cotton  but  the  goods  he  has  he  values 
very  highly  & says  he  has  been  in  an  advance  this  4 months 
for  them  & he  wants  me  to  give  him  a great  advance  on 
them  which  I cannot  do  — I offered  him  the  cotton  at  the 
Invoice  as  it  cost  me  & to  deduct  from  it  500  dollars  & to 
buy  from  him  goods  to  the  amount  of  10,000  rupees  more 
then  the  cotton  comes  to  & pay  him  the  cash  which  is  as 
’much  as  I can  do  — he  would  not  do  it  & so  we  could  not 
trade  together  — by  night  they  had  stropt  all  the  cop- 
per they  intend  to  as  high  as  light  water  mark  (except  a 
little)  & put  new  on  in  its  place  they  put  chanam  under 
the  copper  the  ships  bottom  looks  very  good  indeed  I 
mean  the  plank  I do  not  see  any  worms  at  all  there  must 
be  new  lead  on  the  stem  or  cutwater  we  had  one  of  the 
pumps  down  the  main  hatch  threw  the  lower  deck  but  she 
made  but  very  little  water  indeed  none  to  speak  of  when 
they  had  finished  for  the  day  — they  righted  the  ship  so 
far  as  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  copper  just  out  which  they 
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put  on  today  & let  her  stand  for  the  night  dined  with  me 
today  Doctor  Kelly  — Capt  Hathaway  & his  doctor  — 
Capt  Jackson  and  M’’  Donnaldson  — Capt  Crowd  & Mr 
Crawford  & Capt  Campbell  — Doctor  Kelly  soon  went 
away  Capt  Dobel  came  (he  having  dined  over  the 
river)  we  had  a very  good  dinner  & spent  our  time  very 
agreeable  indeed  & I think  the  company  went  away  very 
well  pleased  which  was  not  untill  -J  after  10  but  in  this 
country  we  dont  dine  untill  5 or  6 oclock  it  is  a late  hour 
but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Country. 

Sunday  7:  airly  in  the  morning  I went  down  to  the 

ship  & they  hove  her  out  her  keel  above  water  3 feet  & they 
sot  about  riping  olf  the  shoeing  it  is  eaten  up  intirely  but 
the  main  keel  is  perfectly  sound  & free  from  worms  they 
had  in  the  yard  fixed  a new  false  keel  they  brought  it  down 
& had  it  put  on  by  noon  they  put  betwen  it  & the  keel  a 
good  thick  coat  of  chanam  & over  it  a good  coat  of  darner 
then  they  slacked  up  the  tackles  that  they  might  come  to 
take  the  copper  of  above  they  took  of  a good  deel  but  had 
not  time  to  put  new  on  before  night  these  blacks  does 
but  very  little  work  indeed  I hope  however  that  they  will 
be  done  tomorrow  that  they  may  be  able  to  shift  the  gear 
to  heave  the  other  side  out  the  next  day  but  I doubt  it  — 
it  is  a durty  expensive  job  — Minot  came  to  my 

house  & made  me  an  offer  (I  suppose  for  M*^  Macarty)  for 
my  cotton  but  I decline  it  it  being  quite  an  out  of  the 
way  offer  — M^  Barrelon  a French  Gentleman  came 
here  & invited  Minot  & myself  to  go  to  his  house  & have 
a tiffing  we  went  at  one  with  Capt  Lawson  but  did  not  stay 
long  — sent  and  got  41  sheets  copper  weighing  6 C ; 4 S ; 
12  £;  factory  & 1 mound  (Barah)  Kails  — 
my  Banian  has  packed  today  two  bales  of  Chintros  — &: 
two  of  chintzes  is  4 bales  chintzes  today  they  have  bar- 
gined  for  more  there  has  been  a good  maney  black  mer- 
chants here  today  & noise  enough  — I dined  with  several 
others  at  Capt  Jacksons  but  did  not  stay  late  then  took  a 
walk  to  the  Billiard  table  the  others  played  several  games 
I did  not  for  one  very  good  reason  I did  not  know  how  or 
should  have  had  a game  with  pleasure  — came  home  & 
writ  a little  & thought  it  best  to  turne  in  — 

Monday  8:  I went  down  a long  side  of  the  ship  early 
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but  the  carpenters  did  not  muster  very  soon  they  will  not 
come  soon  in  the  morning  unless  it  is  upon  a case  of  this 
kind  — they  sot  tou^ht  the  tackles  (as  last  ni^ht  they 
where  slacked  up  some)  & hove  her  out  so  far  as  where 
they  wanted  to  come  at  the  copper  & then  began  stripping 
of  the  bad  & I am  sorry  to  say  that  a good  deel  of  it  is  very 
bad  I leave  all  on  that  I can  with  propriety  but  take  all 
off  that  has  holes  in  it  & that  is  very  thin  — they  have  not 
made  much  of  a show  today  that  is  there  is  a good  maney 
blacks  at  work  if  there  was  as  maney  Europeans  they 
would  do  more  than  3 times  the  work  if  they  bore  a hole 
one  more  must  steady  the  gimblet  & drawing  nails  one 
must  stand  by  to  catch  it  if  one  sets  (which  is  very  often 
the  case)  down  to  smoak  another  must  keep  him  com- 
paney  & in  that  way  the  whole  day  unless  some  one  is 
looking  after  them  the  whole  time  which  is  as  much 
trouble  as  to  do  the  work  yourself  & you  must  look  to  them 
well  or  they  will  steel  any  small  things  that  lays  in  the  way 
& some  goes  so  far  as  to  serch  them  when  ever  they  go  on 
shore  it  is  easely  done  as  they  are  all  most  as  bear  as  the 
negroes  is  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea  & other  parts  — she  had 
not  much  of  a careen  today  so  they  did  not  stack  up  the 
tackles  at  night  — Capt  Dobel  called  a long  side  the  ship 
as  he  was  passing  over  to  his  ship  the  Three  Sisters  I 
believe  she  is  allmost  ready  to  come  out  of  dock  Capt 
Lawson  called  on  me  today  & tels  me  that  in  the  bill  he 
gave  me  the  other  day  of  the  chintzes  I bought  from  him 
there  is  a mistake  in  his  favour  of  40  odd  rupees  I told 
him  it  was  verywell  & that  I would  give  it  him  — 
Macarty  came  here  today  & made  me  an  offer  for  my  cot- 
ton that  is  in  this  way  to  give  me  for  the  Cotton  one  dollar 
for  four  pound  & one  quarter  the  same  as  I gave  for  it 
& to  give  me  an  order  for  about  15,000  £ cotton  at  Isle 
France  the  remainder  he  will  pay  me  here  in  any  kind  of 
cloths  but  white  cloths  at  the  market  price  I have  42,000  £ 
cotton  I agreed  to  his  offer  however  I may  or  may  not 
stop  at  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  15000  £ but  I think  it  is 
better  then  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  cotton  home  & in  fact 
I am  in  doubt  if  the  ship  would  carry  it  & what  other 
goods  I shall  buy  & the  profits  of  the  goods  I receive  for 
the  bellance  of  the  cotton  will  be  considerable  there  for  I 
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presume  I have  acted  prudent  in  taking  this  offer  as  it  is 
the  best  I have  had  since  I have  offered  it  for  sale  weighed 
347  bars  Iron  125;1;17  english  is  mound  188;4;4  — 
bought  123  sheets  copper  factory  mound  but  it  was  too 
thin  I told  the  seccar  to  keep  the  thickest  & send  the  thin- 
est  back  — my  Banian  has  packed  today  two  bales 
chintres  & 1 bale  chintre  & two  bales  white  cloths  — a 
good  maney  black  people  at  the  house  & a great  deel  of 
noise  amongst  them  & they  were  quite  high  owing  to  some 
under  handed  deelings  amongst  them  — one  of  the  people 
J Johnson  is  very  unwell  at  the  house  full  of  pain  — J 
C Brandenburg  is  on  the  mending  hand  the  ship  re- 
quiring such  little  strain  on  the  tackles  that  the  mates  cast 
of  the  lashings  of  the  outriggers  &c  & is  prepairing  to 
shift  them  the  other  side  & I think  they  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow to  heave  the  other  side  out  next  day  in  that  case 
we  shall  finish  this  week  — 

Tuesday  9:  airly  in  the  morning  I went  down  a long- 

side  ship  they  do  tolerable  well  but  not  fast  the  copper  we 
have  put  on  below  is  pritty  good  but  this  we  are  now 
puting  on  above  is  not  so  thick  as  I could  wish  copper  in 
general  that  is  brought  to  this  country  is  very  thick  for 
large  ships  or  quite  thin  for  boats  the  Chanam  they  put 
on  the  bottom  under  the  copper  is  a great  preservative  to 
the  planks  & it  will  stay  on  a long  time  after  the  copper  is 
off  as  tomorrow  is  a holyday  & the  carpenter  tels  me  he 
dont  think  the  blacks  will  work  however  he  will  try  to 
make  them  — by  night  the  larboard  side  was  finished  all 
but  the  ribbin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  they  righted 
the  ship  & shifted  over  the  gear  all  that  they  could  & 
shifted  the  hulk  round  to  the  larboard  side  &:  by  that  time 
it  was  quite  dark  — I do  not  begrutch  any  thing  we  are 
doing  to  the  ship  so  much  as  the  expence  of  this  extravi- 
gent  hulk  at  40  rupees  a day  blocks  & falls  10  more 
enormas  indeed  — the  rigging  I greed  for  the  other  day 
for  ships  use  one  half  of  it  was  to  be  tared  but  he  has 
brought  all  without  its  being  tared  — I thought  what  I 
had  made  for  perticular  use  was  too  large  but  when  Mr 
Skerry  came  in  the  evening  he  thought  not  however  I like 
it  so  well  that  I shall  indever  tomorrow  to  agree  with  the 
man  to  make  me  10  or  15  tons  of  rigging  but  then  it  must 
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be  tared  & I think  it  will  be  very  ^ood  — today  the  man 
brought  the  bread  I agreed  for  the  other  day  in  bags 
weighing  mounds  (blank)  it  is  in  the  house  — 
my  Banian  has  packed  today  one  bale  Barnagore  blue 
handkerchiefs  & one  bale  of  five  coloured  Mock  (blue) 
pulicat  handkerchiefs  the  last  is  89  — & they  are  over- 
hauling some  more  some  chintzes  that  was  agreed  for  yes- 
terday was  found  to  be  not  so  good  as  musters  of  course 
we  rejected  them  I suppose  tomorrow  the  man  will  take 
a less  price  for  them  — 

An  Armenian  came  to  the  house  with  musters  of  ankeens 
&;  tafities  but  I did  not  want  either  he  came  I believe  to 
make  me  an  offer  for  my  cotton  having  sold  it  previous  to 
this  I did  not  ask  him  what  he  would  have  given  — these 
men  are  allmost  as  white  as  the  Europeans  & of  a yellow- 
ish cast  they  are  great  merchants  trade  to  large 
amounts  & to  foreign  parts  they  are  in  general  very  rich 
& I am  told  they  deel  upon  honour  & are  esteemed  much 
above  the  blacks  ....  Minot  came  here  & had  a tifing 
stayed  some  time  he  wants  to  go  pasenger  with  me  but  I 
decline  taking  of  him  for  several  reasons  — weighed  231 
bars  Iron,  96  Cwt.OG.  10  £ english  — 144 : 5 : 8.  mound 
as  per  Saturday  30  ulto.  I was  to  have  dined  with  Capt 
Crowd  but  could  not  — in  the  evening  Capt  Hatheway  & 
his  doctor  came  here  did  not  stay  long  — capt  Young 
called  in  the  afternoon  he  tels  me  they  are  fitting  his  ship 
out  — 

Wednesday  10:  I went  down  to  the  ship  airly  in  the 

morning  & did  not  come  away  untill  9 & then  the  head 
carpenter  (I  mean  the  3d  from  the  contractor  he  is  the 
nighest  to  the  head  man  that  works  & even  he  mearly  looks 
on)  was  not  come  to  work  some  of  the  blacks  where  there 
it  being  their  holyday  they  do  not  incline  to  work  — but 
however  after  a long  time  they  mustered  about  half  their 
gang  & careened  the  ship  (not  having  hands  enough  to 
heave  her  keel  out)  & stript  all  most  all  the  copper  off  from 
just  below  light  water  mark  up  as  high  as  it  was  — & by 
night  they  had  new  on  where  the  old  was  taken  off  — this 
side  appears  to  be  wors  than  the  other  if  it  is  posible  along 
on  the  bow  there  is  say  15  sheets  intirely  gone  nothing  left 
but  the  nails  but  the  bottom  itself  looks  good  & firm  they 
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have  made  a small  shov7  today  on  the  starboard  side  but  if 
there  had  been  as  maney  Europeans  as  there  was  blacks  I 
really  believe  they  would  have  finished  the  whole  side  & 
these  fellows  have  done  about  one  third  of  it,  some  of  the 
copper  I bought  last  was  very  thin  I sent  it  back  & bought 
more  from  another  house  — we  have  not  done  much  in 
the  way  of  business  today  my  Banian  has  packed  only  one 
bale  of  blue  handkerchiefs  which  is  N'’  90  but  I have 
agreed  for  more  chintzes  which  will  be  packed  tomorrow 

— today  being  holyday  the  black  merchants  have  not 
mustered  very  maney  of  them  to  the  house  today  — what 
few  have  been  here  have  not  been  much  inclined  to  making 
bargins  — Capt  Hathaway  & M”"  Donnaldson  dined  with 
me  today  & then  we  went  & took  a walk  down  to  my  ship 
it  was  so  dark  we  could  see  nothing  that  we  wanted  too  — 
therefore  we  went  down  on  the  esplenade  & walked  there 
some  little  time  and  Capt  Hathaway  went  on  board  his 
ship  & Donnaldson  & myself  came  home  it  being  rather 
late  I thought  it  as  well  to  turn  in  after  not  a very  good 
days  work  — viz  not  much  goods  packed  — 

Thursday  11 : I went  down  to  the  ship  airly  & none 

of  the  carpenters  had  mustered  down  they  do  as  they 
please  & as  much  as  they  please  & you  are  obliged  to  follow 
& drive  them  about  the  same  as  you  would  a fiock  of  sheep 

— the  moment  you  leave  them  they  leave  olf  working  & 

set  down  — I came  home,  & got  breakfast  & by  11  the 
black  people  began  to  assemble  to  the  house  the  brokers  & 
merchants  &c  & my  Banian  began  overhauling  goods  & 
packing  chintzes  — they  brought  me  musters  of  good 
sugars  & ask  8/l0  & 9 rupees  the  mound  & my  Banian 
tels  me  there  is  none  to  be  bowght  — I thought  it  had  fell 
since  my  (it  did  for  a little  time)  brother  Benj^  left  here 
but  it  is  much  dearer  & in  fact  there  is  not  any  sugar  in 
Calcutta  Capt  Cartewright  who  bought  his  sugar  some 
time  ago  if  he  would  hoist  it  out  I dare  say  he  could  obtain 
10  PCt.  on  the  cost  — the  musters  that  was  brought  me 
which  in  fact  is  not  sugar  they  ask  6/ 8 & for  some  which 
is  not  much  better  than  Jagery  — they  ask  2/6  & I 
should  prefer  this  at  2/ 6 then  the  other  at  6/ 8 I want 
a little  for  ballast  say  40  or  50  tons  &:  must  have  it  but  it 
is  so  dear  I don’t  know  what  to  do & for  sugar 
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candy  from  12^  to  14  per  mound  (82  £)  which  is  rather 
high  considering  the  scarcety  of  money  & for  Ginger 

3/10  which  is  not  dear  hut  it  is  very  bulky Capt 

Hathaways  Doctor  & chief  mate  where  passing  by  & called 
in  but  did  not  stay  long  — Minot  came  here  & has 
promised  to  give  me  2 books  of  the  Encyclopedia  very  ex- 
celant  books  indeed  — I went  down  to  the  ship  they  have 
taken  allmost  all  the  copper  of  two  streaks  from  the  keel 
which  was  very  bad  indeed  some  of  the  sheets  gone  intirely 
& others  all  though  very  thick  full  of  holes  we  take  off 
some  pieces  that  might  stay  on  with  a good  deel  of  patch- 
ing but  the  nails  that  it  would  take  & the  time  to  do  it  in 
would  come  to  double  the  value  of  the  new  copper  & the 
old  copper  will  sell  for  considerable  it  will  be  an  expen- 
cive  job  but  absolutely  a very  necessary  one  ship  being  not 
sheethed  — I called  on  Capt  Cartewright  this  is  the  first 
time  I have  seen  him  (ever)  he  is  quite  unwell  & has 
been  so  this  few  days  he  tels  me  his  ship  is  loaded  with 
sugar  he  is  now  packing  a few  bales  of  goods  he  will  sail 
in  the  course  of  4 or  5 days  for  f4antucket  direct  by  him  I 
must  write  — got  an  airly  dinner  & went  down  to  the  ship 
again  they  have  put  on  the  the  Hew  copper  from  below 
three  streaks  up  fore  & aft  except  a very  few  sheets  with 
the  number  of  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  that) 
hands  that  has  been  to  work  they  ought  to  have  done  at 
least  as  much  again  work  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  they 
have  done  & yet  the  head  carpenters  are  much  pleased  to 
think  they  have  done  so  much  as  they  have  — they  righted 
her  just  at  dark  so  much  that  the  tackles  might  not  bear 
too  much  strain  & at  the  same  time  not  to  strain  the  ship 
she  makes  little  or  no  water  to  speak  off  — I told  the 
mates  that  I would  in  the  morning  send  down  bags  to  put 
the  old  copper  into  that  it  might  not  be  stole  My  Banian 
has  packed  today  4 bales  Chintzes  & two  bales  allso  of 
Chintzes  the  last  one  is  H®  96  — I shall  have  a large  pro- 
portion of  Chintze  but  it  will  pay  as  good  proffit  as  any 
thing  I can  carry  home  & is  a small  bulk  — I shall  take 
a little  sugar  for  ballest  & the  rest  piece  goods  that  the  ship 
may  go  home  as  light  as  posible  — & of  course  must  expect 
a short  pasage  — here  is  3 Americans  that  will  sail  in 
the  course  of  5 days  — ship  John  — Jackson  of  Philadel- 
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phia ship  Richmond  — Hathaway  of  Dtt®  — & ship 

Warren  — Cartewright  of  Hantucket  — nither  of  them 
sailors  — the  Warren  certainly  must  have  a long  pasage 
— I made  a calculation  upon  my  Iron  today  I bought 
it  for  158030  French  pounds  @ 5 dollars  which  comes  to 
7901  Dollars  & 50  cents  — by  adding  8 percent  which  is 
the  difference  between  French  & English  make  170670  £ 
which  is  1523  C : 3 q : 10  £,  but  it  weighed  here  only  1464 
C : 1 q : 22  £ (make  a loss  of  59  : 1 : i6)  is 
Factory  mounds  2196:  26:  12  at  8 current  rupees  is  cur- 
rent Rupees  17573R,  5a,  6p.  which  reduced  to  sacca  ru- 
pees is  15149:7  :0  & this  brought  to  dollars  (at  100  for 
212  rupees)  is  7145  D:  96  C then  deduct  2-J  Pc  on  cost 
& 1 PC  & 5 Pc  on  duties  makes  (which  is  only  rough)  all 
together  286  D:41  C.  leaves  6859  D:  55  C.  the  neet  sale 
of  the  Iron  deducted  from  the  cost  leaves  1041  D:  95  C: 
which  is  a dead  loss  — I have  not  yet  calculated  the  (as 
there  certainly  will  be  a loss)  loss  on  the  cotton  as  I sold 
it  per  invoice  & at  the  first  cost  the  loss  will  be  only  the 
duty  & bring  up  to  the  house  & a few  &c  &c. 

Friday  12:  I went  down  to  the  ship  airly  in  the  morn- 

ing & the  carpenters  had  not  come  they  dont  muster  all 
down  so  as  to  heave  the  ship  out  much  before  9 oclock  & 
leave  off  airly  & work  slowly  however  they  will  do  it  pritty 
well  in  the  end  but  not  so  well  as  they  would  do  it  in 
America  — I came  home  before  the  carpenters  mustered 
&:  got  breakfast  & by  10-J  & 11  the  black  merchants  began 
to  assemble  at  the  house  — my  Banian  brought  me  mus- 
ters of  sago  & they  ask  13  rupees  he  tels  me  it  has  risen 
lately  — & senna  leaves  they  ask  14/  this  has  fallen 
lately  — I shall  take  a small  quantity  of  each  mearly  to 
try  the  market  & to  inform  myself  for  an  other  voyage  — 
they  have  brought  musters  of  a good  maney  different  kind 
of  goods  Bandannoes  @ 110  to  115  the  corge  or  twenty 
pieces  Chopparomals  90/ a 95/  tafities  10-10^-11  each 
piece  — & a small  quantity  of  a kind  of  handkerchiefs  re- 
sembling the  Pulicats  (which  are  made  about  Madras  on 
the  coast  of  Coramandel)  more  then  any  I ever  saw  before 
the  same  patterns  & are  a very  good  handkercheif  indeed 
they  have  but  very  lately  got  into  the  method  of  making 
them  — good  judges  would  say  they  are  tolerable  good 
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pulicats  lie  asks  6/  a a piece  there  is  8 in  each  but 
in  the  real  pulicats  there  is  only  7 — 

Minot  called  on  me  to  go  look  at  the  goods  M”"  Macarty 
is  to  give  me  for  the  cotton  I sold  him  I liked  the  goods 
but  his  Banian  had  not  made  a price  but  told  me  he  would 
in  a few  hours  — Minot  & myself  went  to  J acksons  & had 
a tifing  — I then  came  home  & went  to  overhauling  goods 
but  they  will  not  pack  any  bales  today  been  overhauling 
course  handkerchiefs  7 or  8 bales  which  will  be  packed 
on  the  morrow  with  some  other  goods  which  will  make  a 
show  — 

I went  to  M”^  Macartys  go  down  again  but  his  Banian  was 
not  ready  I told  him  I would  call  in  the  morning  I 
came  home  & then  went  to  the  ship  I find  they  have  tak- 
en the  old  copper  off  from  the  3d  streak  from  the  keel  all 
most  up  to  light  water  mark  it  was  very  bad  indeed  fore 
& aft  however  they  have  saved  some  of  the  old  sheet  & by 
night  they  put  new  copper  on  where  they  took  the  old  off 
but  they  do  very  slowly  I mean  for  the  number  of  hands 
they  have  at  work  at  night  they  let  her  come  up  a little  so 
as  not  to  bare  too  much  strain  on  the  tackles  — I think 
they  are  in  a fare  way  to  finish  tomorrow  which  will  be 
nine  days  we  have  had  the  hulk  she  is  a moth  in  reality  — 
I dined  on  board  ship  Richmond  Capt  Hathaway  — with 
several  of  the  Americans  we  spent  our  time  agreeable  & I 
turned  in  airly 

Saturday  IS:  I went  at  9 to  see  the  musters  of  goods 

at  Mr  Macartys  store  that  I am  to  have  of  him  for  the 
cotton  I sold  him  some  time  past  but  his  Banian  was  not 
come  I went  down  to  the  ship  & they  had  but  just  got  fair- 
ly underway  with  all  the  carpenters  a lazy  set  of  fellows 
however  thank  God  they  are  in  a fair  way  to  finish  today 
I mean  so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  hulk  which  we 
have  had  9 days  at  40  rupees  it  is  too  much  by  half  I 
came  home  & then  went  to  Mr  Macartys  go  down  & found 
his  Banian  Ramtoney  & overhauled  the  musters  (I  thought 
that  the  goods  I were  to  look  at  had  been  laying  in  his 
store  some  time  so  I was  not  very  difficult  about  the  price 
as  I told  Mr  Macarty  if  he  would  buy  my  cotton  I would 
take  his  goods  at  his  own  price  in  reason)  & found  them 
midling  & the  price  all  though  high  not  extravigent  so  I 
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put  by  those  which  suted  me  — & on  coming  home  I found 
a man  taking  away  from  my  house  his  musters  that  we 
had  agreed  for  I asked  when  he  was  gone  the  reason  of  it  & 
my  Banian  told  me  that  the  man  had  sold  them  to  Mr 
Macarty  for  more  than  what  I bought  them  at  I then 
found  that  Mr  Macarty  had  not  these  goods  by  him  but 
was  buying  of  them  — I emmediately  went  to  his  godown 
& told  his  Banian  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
untill  I saw  Mr  M — & told  him  the  reason  of  it  he  told 
me  I was  mistaken  & that  no  man  had  brought  goods  there 
from  my  house  but  I told  him  my  eye  was  not  so  easely 
deceived  & that  the  man  had  left  my  house  a little  before 
I did  & that  I had  seen  him  at  Mr  M in  the  morning  he 
desired  me  to  discribe  the  man  I did  but  he  then  absolutely 
denied  of  any  such  man  being  there  or  having  been  there 
& wished  to  persuade  me  from  persueing  of  it  further 
(Capt  Lawson  & Minot  was  there)  I told  him  I was  right 
& by  God  I would  satisfy  myself  & convict  him  he  told 
me  to  look  all  round  & see  if  I could  see  the  man  there  be- 
ing 30  or  40  merchants  all  together  I could  not  find  him 
then,  Banian  Bamtony  laughed  which  iritated  me  — I 
got  in  amongst  the  whole  of  them  & tumbled  amongst 
them  — by  God  there  is  the  man  that  took  his  musters 
from  my  house  & left  there  but  a very  little  while  before  I 
did  Bamtony  said  no  & then  asked  the  man  if  he  knew 
me  or  if  he  had  been  to  my  house  he  said  no  plumply  that 
he  did  not  know  me  nither  had  he  been  to  my  house  — I 
told  them  if  they  would  both  go  to  my  house  with  me  I 
would  prove  the  one  to  be  a rogue  & a villain  & the  other  a 
damned  fool  & that  they  should  go  & I would  make  the 
man  acknowledge  he  knew  me  & had  been  to  my  house  & 
had  sold  goods  there  I obliged  them  to  come  — & the  man 
acknowledged  he  had  sold  goods  here  & had  been  here  sev- 
eral times  but  did  not  recollect  me  which  must  be  false  as 
he  had  made  a salam  to  me  several  times  & his  own  broker 
was  then  in  my  house  & was  making  a bargain  for  some 
more  of  his  goods  which  he  acknowlaged  so  that  I proved 
all  that  I said  I could  — Bamtony  told  me  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  such  a mistake  — I would  have  traveled 
them  all  over  Calcutta  but  I would  have  convinced  them  I 
was  right  — but  they  are  a damned  set  of  underhand 
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low  life  set  of  scoundrels  — I told  him  not  to  pack  any 
more  ^oods  for  me  before  I saw  M""  Macarty  & that  if  he 
paid  his  money  for  goods  for  me  the  goods  should  he 
bought  at  the  market  cash  price  — & that  I did  not  forget 
these  tricks  I believe  he  & perticular  the  other  man  will 
remember  me  these  years  to  come  it  was  fine  sport  for  my 
Banian  & crew  — my  Banian  has  packed  today  7 bales 
sootee  handkerchiefs  — 1 bale  course  muslin  handker- 
chiefs — 1 bale  chintze  — & 2 bales  Casta  or  striped  with 
silk  — in  all  11  bales  which  is  a good  days  work  — & they 
have  overhauled  other  goods  for  tomorrow  — by  night  they 
had  finish  the  ship  copper  & discharged  the  hulk  — took 
our  rigging  out  of  one  of  the  boats  — we  have  nothing  to 
do  now  but  go  hard  to  work  next  week  — tomorrow  is 
Sunday  the  last  our  people  lost  — Skerry  came  up  to 
the  house  in  the  evening  but  did  not  stay  long  — I wrote 
tonight  very  late  & turned  in  at  half  past  twelve  — to 
sleep  — 

Sunday  IJ/-:  Sunday  last  we  was  so  hurried  on  ship 

that  I could  not  allow  the  people  to  have  it  to  themselves 
as  is  customary  & in  fact  nesassary  — as  our  people  will 
not  work  constant  — & it  is  never  required  by  having  one 
day  in  7 to  themselves  they  are  oblige  to  appear  clean  & 
tidy  amongst  the  rest  of  their  shipmates  then  the  next  day 
work  with  a good  will  but  however  they  have  this  day  to 
them  selves  & there  is  nothing  done  onboard  — the  ship 
is  all  up  in  arms  as  last  night  they  took  every  thing  from 
the  hulk  & one  of  the  boats  it  now  lays  the  chief  of  it  about 
deck  — however  by  next  Saturday  night  I think  the  ship 
will  look  a little  more  ship  shape  than  she  now  does  — 
Capt  Lawson  called  on  me  & had  a tifing  — Capt  Hatha- 
ways Doctor  came  here  but  did  not  tary  my  Banian  has 
packed  4 bales  sootee  handkerchiefs  2 bales  checks  & 2 
bales  blue  Hurrahs  & they  have  overhauled  other  goods 
which  will  be  packed  tomorrow  — 8 bales  packed  today  — 

Monday  15 : the  goods  which  ]\B  Macarty  is  to  pay  me 

in  for  my  cotton  his  Banian  & I cannot  agree  respecting 
the  prices  of  them  I have  been  to  his  godown  3 or  4 times 
about  it  & the  musters  he  has  shown  me  are  hirer  prices  & 
courser  than  what  I have  bought  — if  M’’  Macarty  gives 
the  money  for  them  & I believe  he  does  I ought  to  have 
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them  as  cheap  as  I can  buy  other  ways  as  it  is  all  the  same 
to  M"*  M as  he  has  to  pay  me  such  a sum  in  goods  — they 
have  taken  say  one  ton  of  ballest  on  board  ship  of  what  was 
put  out  of  her  & bamboo  for  donage  — they  have  done  a 
little  on  board  ship  today  but  not  much  that  is  it  is  hard 
work  but  have  not  made  much  show  such  as  turning  in 
lower  rigging  &c.  I was  on  board  & the  shore  carpenters 
are  puting  on  the  E-ibbin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper. 
& he  cannot  get  it  with  a true  sheer  all  he  can  do 
the  reason  is  he  dont  or  will  not  know  how  after  it  is 
on  my  carpenter  must  put  it  right  Ted  Stone  stayed 
on  shore  last  night  without  liberty  he  came  to  me  about 
noon  with  an  excuise  he  wanted  a tooth  hauled  & that  the 
doctor  had  put  on  something  to  make  it  come  out  easey  but 
I told  him  to  go  on  board  he  promised  me  he  would  when 
I went  on  board  before  night  Skerry  told  me  that  Ted 
came  on  board  drunk  & was  then  asleep  on  his  chest  — 
John  Johnson  this  day  said  he  was  well  & I gave  him 
money  to  pay  the  doctor  & he  promised  me  he  would  go  on 
board  to  do  duty  about  noon  but  he  was  not  on  board  at 
night  — he  neglects  his  duty  & makes  all  the  excuses  he 
can  when  he  gets  on  shore  that  he  may  stay  longer  he 
must  be  marked  for  all  this  as  he  ought  to  be  on  board  to 
do  his  duty  as  the  ship  is  to  be  rigged  entirely  being  now 
only  to  her  lower  rigging  & I have  hired  6 Lascars  to  go 
on  board  on  the  morrow  to  help  them  rig  the  ship  & to  ease 
them  in  the  heavyset  of  the  work  — have  weighed  the  old 
copper  that  came  of  the  ships  bottom  it  weighs  Barar 
16m,  3d,  00c.  & sold  @ 41/  is  sacca  R 659  :1 :3  my 
Banian  has  packed  today  2 bales  Chintzes  1 bale  palam- 
poes  2 bales  Quilts  — the  last  of  the  Quilts  is  120  — 
they  have  not  done  much  today  in  the  packing  way  but 
have  overhauled  more  goods  which  will  be  packed  on  the 
morrow  — I have  not  got  the  Carpenters  bill  for  coppering 
the  ship  nor  do  I know  the  amount  of  it  as  yet  — but  it 
cannot  exceed  my  expectation  however  large  it  may  be 
Tuesday  16:  this  morning  not  many  black  people  at 

the  house  (though  they  never  come  untill  10  & 11  oclo) 
very  few  indeed  & no  merchants  I could  not  conjector  the 
reason  of  it  but  by  & by  one  of  the  seccars  after  some  time 
trying  to  blush  told  me  Master  today  not  make  much  busi- 
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ness  wliy  not,  Master  not  know  today  is  unlucky  day  — 
wkicli  shows  the  superstitiousness  of  these  people  & in  fact 
I cannot  ^et  them  to  do  hut  very  little  — but  by  & by  one 
of  them  came  & wanted  me  to  pay  him  some  money  I 
told  him  it  was  an  unlucky  day  I was  afraid  he  told  me 
master  unlucky  to  do  business  but  not  so  to  receive 
money  oh  very  well  if  that  is  the  case  I am  very  ^lad  you 
told  me  of  it  if  it  is  ^ood  luck  to  receive  money  it  must 
be  bad  to  pay  therefore  my  ^ood  fellow  you  have  no  money 
from  me  today  — M”"  Macartys  Banian  & I cannot  a^ree 

respecting  the  price  of  the  goods  I am  to  have  of  him  I 
have  been  today  compairing  musters  & find  his  goods  are 
high  prised  however  I think  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  on 
the  morrow  — I hope  so  Capt  Young  dined  with  me 
today  — I went  down  on  board  ship  & on  passing  down 
I met  J Johnson  who  promised  me  he  would  go  on  board 
ship  yesterday  noon  & do  his  duty  but  he  has  not  been  nigh 
the  ship  — this  fellow  has  been  on  shore  at  the  house  as 
he  says  sick  (all  the  time  the  ship  has  been  heaving  down) 
& I have  paid  his  doctors  bill  & advanced  him  money  when 
ever  he  has  asked  for  it  — & now  he  had  been  wasting  all 
yesterday  & today  idling  a bout  & doing  nothing  — & I am 
in  such  a hurry  to  get  away  that  I have  sent  on  board  to 
fourward  the  business  6 Lascars  — & here  is  this  fellow 
idleing  away  his  time  on  shore  however  it  is  all  for  my 
goodnes  to  him  when  I was  in  Isle  France  he  was  in  the 
prisonship  put  there  by  his  Capt  not  for  his  good  deeds 
where  he  certainly  would  & must  have  stayed  untill  his 
ship  would  be  ready  for  sea  which  might  have  been  in  2^ 
months  — & the  first  time  he  came  on  board  he  had  liberty 
to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  people  on  shore  he  never  came 
on  board  again  I think  under  24  hours  & a few  days  after 
we  came  here  he  had  liberty  for  the  day  but  did  not  come 
on  board  ship  within  44  hours  — & now  this  time  — how- 
ever it  is  as  we  have  a right  to  expect  in  gratitude  from 
such  fellowes  as  this  is  — here  has  been  a Capt  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  the  ship  as  he  says  but  that  is  noth- 
ing to  me  nor  is  it  any  reason  for  him  to  neglect  his  duty 
but  I certainly  shall  remember  all  this  as  sure  as  he  is  a 
man  by  the  time  I got  on  board  it  was  dark  however  I saw 
that  they  had  the  fore  & main  rigging  turned  in  sot  up  & 
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catharponed  in  what  they  have  done  today  makes  no 
show  at  all  in  a day  or  two  they  will  he  gittin^  the  top 
mast  & yards  abaft  &c  which  will  be  making  some  appear- 
ance — Skerry  informs  me  that  the  6 Lascars  I sent 
on  board  today  to  lend  them  a hand  does  very  well  & are 
tolerable  sailors  I intend  they  shall  work  in  the  hold  & 
about  the  cars^o  while  our  people  are  about  the  ri^^ing  — 
I came  home  & Capt  Youn^  came  to  the  house  a^ain  & had 
a dish  of  tea — I find  that  su^ar  is  not  only  very  scarce 
but  very  dear  I cannot  get  any  & have  been  obliged  to 
take  some  which  is  but  little  better  than  J agary,  it  will  be 
good  ballest  — 

Wednesday  17:  today  we  have  not  done  much  in  the 

packing  way  there  has  not  maney  merchants  been  at  the 
house  & what  have  been  here  has  made  more  noise  than 
work  or  business  however  my  Banian  has  packed  today  one 
bale  blue  handkerchiefs  & 3 bales  of  checks  — I find  that 
J.  Johnson  did  not  go  on  board  ship  last  night  he  did  not 
go  on  board  untill  late  this  morning  & then  he  went  down 
in  the  steerage  & sot  an  hour  or  two  & then  went  at  work 

— I must  certainly  remember  this  treatment  because  he 
is  guilty  of  the  highest  ingratitude  — they  come  on  pret- 
ty well  on  board  ship  & those  Lascars  I sent  on  board 
works  very  well  indeed  the  carpenter  is  fixing  the  mizen 
T G-  Mast  to  step  as  before  it  was  a pole  — the  shore  Car- 
penters are  piiting  the  ribbin  on  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
copper  — the(y)  have  been  long  enough  about  it  & they 
cannot  get  it  on  a water  line  all  they  can  do  — I have  not 
got  the  carpenters  bill  yett  therefore  I cannot  tel  what  the 
expence  of  coppering  the  ship  will  be  — enough  without 
any  manner  of  doubt  — Capt  Jackson  & Donnaldson 

— Capt  Crowd  & M”*  Crawford  dined  with  me  today  — 
Capt  Young  & Dobel  came  after  dinner  — Capt  Dobel 
tels  me  his  ship  the  Three  Sisters  comes  out  of  Dock  in 
the  morning  — & that  he  will  sail  in  6 days  for  Philadel- 
phia — he  tels  me  that  they  have  put  the  ships  keel  in 
very  well  & he  appears  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  away  & 
much  pleased  that  he  is  so  nigh  sailing  — they  did  not 
stay  long  — Capt  Crowel  tels  me  that  he  & Capt  Lawson 
had  a dispuet  & that  without  carring  the  matter  into  Court 

— as  Lawson  is  going  down  the  coast  it  must  be  deter- 
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mined  before  he  left  & that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law  have 
the  matter  all  on  Crowel  & he  was  obliged  to  pay  600  Ru- 
pees — it  affects  him  — 

Thursday  18:  I sent  to  receive  the  sugar  (or  species 

of  it)  I bought  the  other  day  at  2/ 6 but  it  was  not  so 
good  as  the  muster  by  20  PC.  I would  not  take  it  — it 
would  have  answered  extreemly  well  at  that  price  if  it  had 
been  as  good  as  the  muster  — sugar  is  very  dear  at  present 
in  fact  there  is  none  to  be  got  it  is  now  at  9-9-J  & none  to 
be  had  the  tree  sugar  will  be  in  in  15  or  20  days  but  how 
ever  I am  allmost  determined  not  to  purches  any  at  that 
price  if  I am  obliged  to  I shall  not  more  than  20  tons  at 
the  extreem  — I think  piece  goods  will  pay  as  great  a 
proffit  as  sugar  in  that  case  I am  right  in  taking  as  little 
heavy  articles  as  is  posible  that  the  ship  may  go  home  light 
then  we  may  expect  a short  pasage  — however  I must  do 
as  well  as  I can  in  respect  to  the  purchasing  & make  my 
calculations  & take  that  which  I think  may  pay  the  great- 
est proffit  — my  Banian  has  packed  today  4 bales  beer- 
boom  gurrahs  & 2 bales  Foolpore  Cossah  the  last  of  which 
is  1ST®  130  — I have  had  some  rope  made  out  of  Jute  it 
is  a very  good  rope  (not  tared)  makes  excelent  falls  & is 
very  cheap  3/ 8 per  82  £ — I like  it  estreem  well  I 
went  on  board  ship  they  have  got  the  F ore  & M Top  Masts 
aloft  & rigging  turned  in  & the  Carpenter  has  allmost 
fitted  the  stept  mizen  top  G Mast  by  Saturday  she  will 
look  ship  shape  — & the  lazy  fellows  from  the  shore  have 

not  finished  the  ribin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  yet 

— 2 American  carpenters  would  have  finished  it  in  one 
day  — Capt  Jacksons  ship  dropt  down  in  the  morning 

— & he  (having  discharged  all  his  teritories)  & Donnald- 
son  dines  with  me  just  before  dinner  Campel  Crawford 
& Dobel  came  here  but  did  not  stay  long  Dobel  worked  all 
last  night  to  get  his  ship  out  of  Dock  & loading  at  the  same 
time  he  has  had  no  sleep  since  the  night  before  — Jackson 
& Donnaldson  bid  me  good-by  & went  to  go  to  their  ship  & 
go  for  sea  I wrote  by  them  to  my  father  & also  by  the 
Richmond  2 day  past  via  Philadelphia  — 

(To  he  continued) 


OLD  NEWBURYPOKT  KOPEWALKS— A 
VANISHED  INDUSTRY 


By  Minj^ie  Atkinson 


From  time  to  time  as  we  consider  the  past  of  Newbnry- 
port,  we  think  about  the  old  shipyards,  saillofts,  rope- 
walks,  mastyards  and  the  places  of  all  the  other  crafts  as 
well  as  the  merchants  that  once  fitted  her  vessels  for 
voyages  to  all  the  seas.  The  odors  used  to  linger  about  the 
wharves  and  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  east  winds 
would  send  them  through  every  street.  They  were  the 
odors  of  tea  and  molasses,  of  spice  and  rum,  of  oakum  and 
new  lumber,  of  bales  of  Indian  cottons  and  French  silks, 
of  brandy  and  wine,  of  tar  and  brown  sugar,  of  coffee  and 
salt — the  blended  odors  of  merchandise  from  all  the  world. 

The  following  facts  were  taken  from  histories,  old  city 
directories,  old  newspapers  and  more  especially  from  the 
memories  of  older  citizens.  Among  the  earliest  industries 
were  the  ropewalks,  where  the  halyards,  the  sheets,  the 
hawsers  and  the  cords  and  lines  that  helped  rig  the  New- 
buryport  ships,  were  made.  In  them,  too,  was  made  a 
superb  quality  of  lines  for  deep  sea  fishermen  of  the  town, 
and  from  them  came  the  clotheslines  upon  which  the  women 
hung  their  washings.  Searching  first  among  the  histories, 
we  find  that  J ohn  J.  Currier  reported  that : ^Uordage  fac- 
tories employed  from  25  to  35  hands  and  produced  from 
200  to  300  tons  of  white  lines  and  tarred  cordage  annual- 
ly’^^  The  date  given  for  these  facts  was  17 64,  and  he  add- 
ed a further  fact:  ^‘As  early  as  1748,  Capt.  John  Crocker 

was  granted  permission  to  erect  a ropewalk  nearFrogPond 
and  subsequently  several  others  were  erected  between 
Cottle’s  Lane,  now  Bromfield  Street,  and  Ordway’s  Lane, 
now  Market  Street.  John  Tracy  was  a manufacturer  of 
cordage  near  the  Quaker  Burying  Ground,  before  Wash- 
ington Street  was  laid  out  between  Winter  and  Boardman 
Streets.  Since  the  part  of  Washington  Street  described 
was  laid  out  in  1748,  the  Tracy  walk,  if  it  still  existed, 
would  be  about  a century  old. 

In  his  history  of  Newbury,  of  which  Newburyport  was 
1 Currier:  Hist,  of  Newl)uryport,  pp.  28,  77,  80,  120,  556. 
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then  a part,  Joshua  Coffin  says  of  the  Crocker  walk:^ 
‘^The  town  granted  John  Crocker,  on  his  petition,  liberty 
to  errect  a ropewalk  ^along  by  the  windmill  and  to  improve 
such  place  for  ten  years  for  the  making  of  ropes  and  for  no 
other  purpose.’  ” A footnote  in  the  history  explains  that 
this  probably  was  the  first  walk  established  in  N^ewbury. 
The  windmill  to  which  he  refers,  was  erected  in  1703.  No 
records,  as  far  as  is  known,  show  when  the  windmill  and 
ropewalk  disappeared. 

Capt.  J ohn  Crocker  was  a prominent  merchant  who  had 
moved  from  Boston  to  Newburyport  in  1737.  He  peti- 
tioned the  town,  March  8,  1747-48,^  as  follows:  ^^Whereas 
his  present  occupation  of  Ropemaking  has  been  found  for 
time  past  very  beneficial  not  only  for  the  seafaring  busi- 
ness of  this  Towne  but  also  as  thereby  many  poor  people 
are  imployed  he  therefore  asks  permission  to  set  up  a rope- 
walk between  Abiel  Somerby’s  land  and  the  windmill  for 
such  a term  of  years  as  they  [the  freeholders  of  the  town] 
shall  think  proper.”  The  petition  was  granted.  He  died 
March  19,  1763,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard. 
The  Massachusetts  Gazette,  published  in  Boston,  on  April 
7,  1763,  contains  the  following  obituary  notice:  ^^Newbury, 
March  19,  1763,  This  Day  died  here  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age  Capt.  John  Crocker,  a gentleman  that  was  well 
known  in  the  town  of  Boston  where  he  formerly  lived  and 
was  for  many  years  in  the  London  Trade.  He  was  uni- 
versally beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  remarkable  Honesty 
and  good  Nature,  and  other  amiable  Qualities.” 

Wages  for  work  in  ropewalks  of  that  time  were  not 
munificent.  An  account  book,  preserved  in  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, shows  that  a journeyman  spinner,  working  in  a 
Salem  ropewalk  in  1797,  received  six  pence  a day  re- 
muneration. Another  account,  preserved  there,  records 
that  the  father  of  four  boys  who  worked  for  ten  days  in  a 
walk  received  four  pence  a day  for  each  boy.  Probably 
wages  here  were  about  the  same.  It  is  recorded  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold’s  army,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  upper  Green  for  a few  days,  on  their  way 
to  Quebec,  were  lodged  in  ropewalks.^ 

2 Coffin : Hist,  of  Wewbury,  p.  218. 

3 Town  of  Newbury  records,  p.  74. 

4 Currier : History  of  Newbury,  pp.  264,  556. 
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There  must  have  been  ropewalks  much  earlier  than  this 
for  on  March  29,  1685  the  town  voted  to  build  hay  scales 
^^at  the  northerly  end  of  Frog  Pond  near  where  the  Pope- 
walk  formerly  stood,”  although  there  is  no  intimation  as 
to  the  owner  of  the  ropewalk.^ 

Caleb  Cushing  reports  in  his  history  of  F’ewburyport, 
published  in  1826,  that:  ^Tn  ISTewbury,  near  to  the  bounds 
of  I^ewburyport,  there  are  extensive  cordage  manufac- 
tories. There  were  five  in  number  in  1803-1805,  employ- 
ing 40  to  50  hands  and  producing  annually  from  200  to 
300  tons  of  cordage,  valued  at  $70,000.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  number  of  manufactories  has  been  six,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  25  to  35,  the  quantity  of  cordage 
manufactured  from  130  to  160  tons,  valued  at  $30,000. 
In  addition  to  this  about  $8,000  worth  of  white  lines  and 
cord  have  been  manufactured  annually  the  last  three  years, 
employing  about  fifteen  workmen.”®  This  is  the  sum  of 
information  to  be  obtained  from  three  of  our  four  his- 
torians. It  shows  that  the  quantity  of  cordage  produced 
here  of  various  sorts  must  have  amounted  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  tons. 

Jefferson  laid  the  first  embargo  upon  shipping  in  1807. 
Subsequent  embargoes,  non-importation  and  non-inter- 
course acts,  plus  a careful  watch  of  the  coast  by  Federal 
authorities,  ruined  shipping  and  therefore  business  here. 
The  great  fire  of  1811,  which  destroyed  practically  the 
business  center  of  Hewburyport,  plunged  the  toAvn  still 
deeper  into  misery.  By  the  time  Mr.  Cushing’s  history 
was  published,  however,  shipping  had  revived  and  rope- 
walks  were  again  prosperous.  That  part  of  Hewbury  in 
which  many  of  the  walks  were  situated  was  annexed  to 
Hewburyport  in  1851 — the  year  Mr.  Cushing  became  our 
first  mayor. 

The  fourth  of  our  city  historians  was  Mrs.  E.  Yale 
Smith.  She  noted  in  her  book  that  a ropewalk  was  struck 
by  lightning  in  1800.  Without  benefit  of  historians,  a 
fact,  a tradition  or  perhaps  a mere  dream  survives  that  at 
one  time,  unspecified,  fifteen  or  twenty  ropewalks 
stretched  their  thin  lengths  from  Purchase  Street  to  Water 

5 Province  Lavs^s,  vol.  V,  p.  1194. 

6 C.  Cushing:  Hist,  of  Newhuryport,  p.  88. 
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VIEW  OF  NEWBURYPORT  IN  1774,  SHOWING  THE  ROPEWALK 
From  a drawing  by  Ben  Johnson  in  Currier's  "History  of  Newburyport  " 
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Street.  I^obody  seems  to  know  when  or  how  they  dis- 
appeared, hut  it  is  remembered,  or  at  least  asserted,  that 
after  they  did  disappear  the  land  upon  which  they  stood 
was  planted  to  onions.  The  onions  were  authentic.  Until 
the  19th  century  all  ropes  were  made  by  hand.  The  strands 
of  hemp,  of  jute,  of  sisal  and  of  cotton  were  twisted  into 
rope  by  a clumsy  wheel  turned  by  a man  or  a boy. 

The  earliest  walk  for  which  there  is  even  mea^^^er  re- 
membrance of  a living  person,  and  that  is  of  a mere  rem- 
nant of  it,  was  that  of  Michael  Wormsted  and  Son.  It  is 
believed  that  this  walk  was  built  about  1830  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  operated  by  steam.  It  was  called 
^‘The  Patent  Cordage  Manufactory,^’  and  was  situated  on 
Bromfield  Street  and  ran  back  to  Marlborough  Street.  In 
her  history  of  Uewburyport,  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith  wrote 
that  an  explosion  occurred  in  the  engine  house  on  October 
19th,  1843.  In  the  Mewburyport  Herald  of  that  date,  we 
find  a report  of  the  catastrophy.  It  was  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: ^^At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  of  October  19th, 
an  hour  after  the  work  of  the  day  had  be^n,  the  six-horse 
power  engine  exploded.  John  Green,  engineer,  was  killed 
instantly  and  an  assistant,  Lorenzo  Boss,  was  injured 
severely.  The  engine  house  was  wrecked  completely. 
Bricks,  timbers  and  boards  were  scattered  about  for  eighty 
to  a hundred  yards.  The  engine,  which  was  twenty  feet 
long  and  weighed  over  a ton,  was  forced  through  a pile  of 
coal,  eight  or  ten  feet  thick  and  through  the  end  of  the 
building  against  which  it  was  piled.  With  power  still  un- 
expended it  then  volted  over  a vacant  lot,  bounced  three  or 
four  times  on  the  ground,  knocked  down  a small  shed  and 
leveled  a fence  before  it  rested  three  hundred  feet  from  its 
starting  place.  The  impetus  of  the  explosion  also  sent 
fragments  of  the  boiler  long  distances  and  in  various  di- 
rections.” The  Herald's  report  of  the  explosion  concluded 
thus:  ‘^The  loss  to  the  Messrs.  Wormsted  must  be  very 
considerable,  the  accident  having  occurred  at  a busy  sea- 
son of  the  year  while  they  have  employed  about  forty 
hands  and  the  contract  for  the  rigging  of  three  ships  not 
completed.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  work  began  at  half  past 
five  in  the  mornings  and,  judging  from  evidence  collected, 
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that  was  a reasonable  time  for  a work  day  to  be^in.  Some 
of  our  older  citizens  remember  that  for  some  years,  when 
they  were  children,  the  head-house  of  this  walk  remained 
standing.  It  was  used  then  as  an  office  for  the  Woodwell 
Express,  which  ran  a truck  from  this  city  to  Lynn.  The 
long  walk  was  sold,  report  these  older  citizens,  at  fifty 
cents  a running  foot  and  the  lumber  used  to  build  a new 
walk  upon  another  site. 

Probably  next  in  age  to  the  Wormsted  walk  was  the 
Paul  Lunt  walk.  Mr.  Lunt  is  listed  as  a ropemaker  in  the 
city  directory  of  1852  and  1853.  He  was  also  alderman 
in  Ward  One  and  Lunt  Street  was  named  for  him.  His 
walk  extended  from  Bromfield  Street  to  the  head  of 
Harrison  Street,  and  was  the  usual  one-story,  long,  narrow 
building  with  a small  two-story  head-house  at  the  Brom- 
field end.  Popes  were  made  here  by  hand.  Mr.  Lunt 
owned  a large  field  on  the  water  side  of  the  walk  which  he 
inclosed  with  a six-feet  high  board  fence.  Men  who  were 
small  boys  then  insist  there  were  no  peep-holes  in  it.  An 
open  walk  was  laid  out  along  one  inner  side  of  the  fence 
and  in  summer  the  strands  of  fiber  or  yarn  were  twisted 
into  cord  or  rope  in  the  open  air.  All  ropewalks  must 
have  been  very  warm  in  summer,  and,  since  they  were  not 
heated,  very  cold  in  winter.  A bit  of  lore  has  been  salvaged 
from  the  past  that  must  relate  to  this  walk.  It  is  that  a 
boy  who  rode  a horse  around  and  around  in  a circle  to  turn 
a windlass  was  paid  six  cents  a day.  The  land  about  the 
walk  was  thriftily  planted  to  beans  and  sometimes  the  boy 
and  other  workers  had  to  take  their  pay  in  beans. 

After  the  death  of  Paul  Lunt  his  brother  Enoch  and  a 
Mr.  Colby  ran  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Colby 
and  Lunt  until  it  was  discontinued.  The  building  lay 
idle  for  a few  years  but  the  property  was  sold  eventually 
to  Eben  C.  Knight  and,  about  1894,  he  tore  the  head-house 
down  and  built  a double  house  upon  the  site.  One  side  of 
this  house  was  occupied  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Franklin 
P.  Knight,  for  many  years,  and  is  still  occupied  by  Mr. 
Knight’s  widow.  Little  by  little  the  long  walk  was  de- 
molished until  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  extreme 
southerly  end.  That  end  was  purchased  by  Eussell  S. 
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Tibbetts  and  used  for  a storage  house.  About  1925  that, 
too,  disappeared. 

The  Moses  B.  Jackman  walk  was  the  last  of  the  old-time 
ropewalks  to  function  in  I^ewburyport.  According  to  in- 
formation gathered  a Samuel  A.  Smith  was  a partner.  Mr. 
Smith  apparently  was  a druggist  and  took  no  active  part 
in  the  business.  This  was  the  walk  into  which  much  of 
the  material  salvaged  from  the  wrecked  Wormsted  walk 
was  built.  The  large  two-story  head-house  stood  on  Marl- 
borough Street  and  near  it  was  the  tar-house  where  there 
were  black  messes  of  irresistible  attraction  for  small  boys. 
Behind  the  head-house,  the  one-story  building  rambled  on 
for  500  feet,  or  to  the  old  ball  ground.  The  city  directory 
defines  the  business  conducted  here  as  a manufactory  of 
cords  and  lines.  Hemp  ropes  and  hawsers,  such  as  were 
made  in  Hewburyport  in  earlier  years,  were  in  little  de- 
mand by  this  time,  for  the  era  of  sailing  vessels  had 
passed. 

The  mackerel,  cod,  clothes  and  commercial  ropes  manu- 
factured in  the  Jackman  walk  were  esteemed  highly. 
Gloucester  fishermen  bought  many  fathoms  of  them  (ropes 
were  measured  by  fathoms)  and  Hewburyport  fishermen 
preferred  them  to  any  other  make.  The  best  sea  island 
cotton  that  could  be  obtained  was  used  in  making  them. 
After  the  strands  of  yarn  were  twisted  into  lines  the  lines 
were  dipped  into  boiling  tar  and  thoroughly  saturated  with 
it.  This  treatment  prevented  them  from  kinking  when 
payed  out  from  fishing  boats.  One  of  my  informants  has 
told  me  that  the  boiling  tar  would  spatter  as  the  ropes  were 
dipped  into  it  and  burns  from  it  often  happened  and  were 
not  soon  forgotten.  One  interest  of  the  watching  and 
listening  boys  was  the  copious  flow  of  ripe  profanity  that 
seemed  to  facilitate  the  work.  One  of  our  older  citizens 
has  testified  that  it  exceeded  in  variety  and  invention  any 
known  to  be  used  elsewhere  in  any  age.  A process  of  the 
work  that  is  still  remembered  usually  was  performed  by  a 
boy.  Taking  three  strands  of  yarn  and  holding  them 
apart  between  three  upheld  fingers  he  would  run  the 
length  of  the  walk  to  draw  the  strands  out  from  the 
spindles.  To  keep  them  of  equal  tautness  he  drew  after 
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him  a weight  attached  to  them.  The  floor  of  the  walk  was 
of  loose  and  rou^h  hoards  and  this  task  was  performed 
barefooted,  summer  and  winter,  so  the  boy  who  stuck  to 
his  job  must  have  been  something  of  a hero.  However 
he  may  have  felt,  several  citizens  now  remember  the  great 
pleasure  they  had  as  children  in  racing  from  end  to  end 
of  the  long  building. 

Business  was  discontinued  in  the  Jackman  walk  about 
1894.  l^othing  now  remains  to  prove  it  ever  existed  save 
a few  photographs.  These  show  a line  of  glassed  windows 
on  a long  side  wall.  Earlier  walks  are  said  to  have  had  no 
glass  in  the  windows.  Shutters  were  used  for  protection 
against  intruders  and  the  weather.  In  the  winter  they 
were  closed  on  the  weather  side  and  left  open  on  the  lee 
side  for  light  and  air  even  on  the  coldest  days.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  that  workmen  in  these  walks  ever 
struck  for  better  conditions  or  for  more  pay. 

Hear  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Bay  State  Cord' 
age  Company,  property  of  the  Hinkley  Brothers  of  Bos- 
ton, established  a cordage  manufactory  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Hytron  building.  It  was  here  but  a few 
years  and  has  left  but  few  memories.  It  was  not  of  the  old 
order  of  industries,  now  vanished,  that  built  up  the  pride, 
the  fame  and  the  fortunes  of  old  Hewburyport. 


KANSAS  AND  PRAIKIED  WEST” 

OF  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEK 


By  Cora  Dolbee 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX XXI,  page  347) 

...  If  they  would  be  left  unmo- 
lested in  the  enjoyment  or  endurance  of  their  pecu- 
liar institution,  they  must  learn  to  keep  it  entirely 
to  themselves.  Christianity  and  civilization  have 
placed  it  in  a moral  quarantine  from  which  it  can 
only  stray  at  its  peril. 

The  article  closed  with  the  prophecy  that  the  Republican 
party,  if  successful  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  would 
repress  all  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
exists  and  secure  the  free  States  and  territories  from  its  ag- 
gressions. 

Some  days  later,  in  an  article  entitled  The  North  and 
the  South,  Whittier  contrasted  the  prompt  disapprobation 
by  the  South  of  the  illegal  act  of  Brown  with  the  exulting 
approval  it  had  bestowed  upon  the  brutal  and  murderous 
assault  upon  Senator  Charles  Sumner  in  1856.^^^  Slave- 
holders who  now  reproached  the  people  of  the  North  for 
combining  with  their  rebuke  of  the  Harper’s  Ferry  out- 
break, pity  for  Brown  and  his  fellows,  might  well  remem- 
ber their  brutal  jeering  over  that  unparalleled  outrage. 
Had  not  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia  now  himself  declared 
Brown  ^‘brave,  truthful,  honest,  and  sincere”  ? And 
however  much  the  old  man’s  misguided  action  had  injured 
and  retarded  the  cause  he  sought  to  serve,  his  manhood 
and  sublime  devotion  to  duty  must  elicit  respect  in  every 
one  ^Tut  the  merest  Torced  radish’  of  humanity.”  Re- 
view of  treatment  of  the  episode  in  the  slave-holding  press 
revealed,  nevertheless,  ‘^only  fierce  demands  for  vengeance 
and  wholesale  misrepresentation  of  Northern  sentiment.” 
One  exception,  that  of  the  Clark  County,  Virginia,  Jour- 
nal, edited  by  Alexander  Parkins  who  pleaded  for  the  lives 
of  Brown  and  his  associates  on  the  ground  that  going  on 
shedding  blood  for  blood  would  have  no  advantage  for  the 
South,  received  bitter  denunciation  as  treason  from  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  edited  by  Governor  Wise’s  own  son. 

On  November  30,  in  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  a 
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meeting  in  Haverhill  for  the  relief  of  the  family  of  John 
Brown,  Whittier  reverted  in  phrasing  to  Parkins’  plea  for 
magnanimity  for  Brown  when  he  wrote  that  his  ^^sympath- 
ies had  been  strongly  nerved  for  that  mistaken,  but  brave 
man,  whom  Virginia  ought  to  be  brave  and  magnanimous 
enough  to  spare.”^^^  Their  families  Whittier  said, 
should  not  suffer  for  lack  of  timely  aid.  His  letter  closed 
with  a prayer  for  the  speedy  uprooting  of  slavery  and  a 
trust  that  at  the  meeting  nothing  might  be  said  in  anger 
and  impatience  to  interfere  with  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  a letter,  December  2,  Whittier  wrote  to  a friend, 

What  a sad  tragedy  today  in  Virginia ! I feel  deep 
sympathy  for  John  Brown,  but  deplore  from  my 
heart  his  rash  and  insane  attempt.  It  injures  the 
cause  he  sought  to  serve.^^^ 

Six  days  later  Whittier  sent  his  ^^village  paper” account 
of  his  views  of  the  Harper’s  Perry  outbreak  to  Charles 
Sumner,  with  the  hope  that  the  Kepublican  members  of 
Congress  would  meet  the  matter  fairly  and  unequivocally 
condemn  all  filibustering,  whether  for  freedom  or  slav- 
ery. He  approved  Trumbull’s  motion  that  since 
Harper’s  Ferry  was  a natural  result  of  the  slaveholders’ 
forays  into  Kansas,  both  should  be  considered  together. 
Again,  he  said. 

The  distinction  should  be  made  clear  between  the 
natural  sympathy  with  the  man  and  the  approval  of 
his  mad  and,  as  I think,  most  dangerous  and  un- 
justifiable act.  The  North  is  sound  on  this  point  — 
there  are  few  who  approve  of  the  raid  over  the 
border. 

As  the  weeks  of  December  passed,  Whittier’s  sympathy 
for  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  old  man  triumphed  enough 
over  his  regret  for  the  rash,  ill-judged  methods  of  the  in- 
surrectionist to  enable  him  to  write  the  poem.  Brown  of 
Ossawatomie,  for  publication  December  22.^^^  As  occasion 
for  the  poem  he  used  a story,  current  at  Harper’s  Ferry  af- 
ter the  execution  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Daily  Trib- 
une, December  5,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold from  the  jail  Brown  had  kissed  a negro  child. In 
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six  eight-line  stanzas  the  poet  condoned  the  crime  of  raid 
and  bloodshed  by  that  human  act  of  love. 

John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie, 

They  led  him  out  to  die; 

And  lo ! — a poor  slave-mother 
With  her  little  child  pressed  nigh. 

Then  the  bold,  blue  eye  grew  tender 
And  the  old  harsh  face  grew  mild, 

As  he  stooped  between  the  jeering  ranks 
And  kissed  the  negro  child ! 

The  shadows  of  his  stormy  life 
That  moment  fell  apart : 

Without,  the  rash  and  bloody  hand 
Within,  the  loving  heart. 

That  kiss  from  all  its  guilty  means 
Eedeemed  the  good  intent. 

And  round  the  grisly  fighter’s  hair 
The  martyr’s  aureole  bent! 

The  portrayal  was  sincere.  Its  interpretation  was  in  keep- 
ing with  all  the  preconceptions  the  poet  had  already  record- 
ed elsewhere.  It  reproved  the  means  of  insurrection  sharp- 
ly, but  it  praised  the  motive  of  John  Brown.  Brown’s  kiss- 
ing of  the  child  showed  his  recognition  of  the  power  of  love 
in  promoting  right  and  justice.  The  episode  was  thus  a 
furtherance  of  Truth,  meriting  poetic  use. 

neither  in  first  publishing  nor  in  subsequent  editing 
did  Whittier  make  explanation  of  his  title  or  of  his  use  in 
it  of  reference  to  a past  event  in  Brown’s  career.  At  the 
time  he  did  not  need  to;  all  readers  then  knew  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  event.  Ever  since  August  30,  1856,  when 
John  Brown  with  a force  of  forty-one  free-state  men  had 
withstood  an  attack  upon  Osawatomie,^^'’’’  Kansas  Terri- 
tory, by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pro-slavery  border 
warriors  from  Missouri,  he  had  borne  the  name  of  ^^Osawa- 
tomie  Brown.” The  appellation  itself  suggested  botli 
the  old  man’s  heroism  and  his  reputation  for  it.  As  title 
of  the  poem.  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  therefore,  served  the 
poet  well,  for  it  revived  in  the  reader  at  once  admiration 
for  the  subject.  Though  the  lines  made  no  allusion  what- 
soever to  the  defense  of  Osawatomie,  or  to  any  other  epi- 
sode in  Brown’s  involved  activity  in  the  territory,  the 
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title  called  to  mind  only  the  more  commendable  features 
of  his  role  there  and  put  the  reader  in  a kindly  receptive 
mood  for  the  revelation  that  followed.  For  the  time,  more- 
over, it  linked  the  legend  with  all  its  hero’s  territorial  past 
It  made  Harper’s  Ferry  appear  as  the  culmination  of  the 
Kansas  border  war;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was.  The  title 
spared  Whittier  the  trouble  of  making  his  poem  state  the 
fact.  It  carried  no  clue  as  to  applicability,  however,  for 
an  uninformed  posterity. 

The  poem  did  not  have  wide  quotation;  the  press  was 
too  full  of  other  matter  on  the  Harper’s  Ferry  insurrec- 
tion for  that ; but  shortly  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  became 
the  most  discussed  of  all  Whittier’s  utterances  bearing  on 
the  Kansas  theme.  The  first  comments  had  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  Whittier’s  praise.  Later,  the  point  of  con- 
tention was  the  actuality  of  the  episode,  the  kissing  of  the 
negro  child,  used  as  occasion.  In  our  own  time  the  poet 
has  been  taken  to  account  for  dissemination  of  the  doubt- 
ful tale  if  not  for  its  authenticity. Hone  of  the  com- 
mentators took  the  trouble  to  look  into  Whittier’s  attitude 
toward  John  Brown  to  see  why  he  used  the  legend  in  his 
poem. 

The  contemporary  adverse  criticism  of  his  poetic  treat- 
ment may  ultimately  have  altered  Whittier’s  opinion  of 
Brown  somewhat.  On  January  31,  1861,  anyway,  in  an- 
swering the  charges  of  the  South  against  the  North  in  The 
Great  Question,  the  poet  advocated  strict  non-intervention 
by  both  the  general  government  and  the  North,  but  he 
added. 

The  case  of  John  Brown  is  exceptional;  a relig- 
ious enthusiast,  maddened  by  oppression,  he  can 
scarcely  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards.^^^ 

Of  all  Whittier’s  written  remarks  on  John  Brown  that  is 
the  first  which  excuses  his  action  at  all.  The  rest  of  the 
comment,  consisting  of  regret  for  his  course  but  admira- 
tion for  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  is  in  harmony  with 
all  the  other  written  judgments  of  the  mistaken  old  man. 

Brown  of  Ossawatomie  was  Whittier’s  last  poem  using 
for  basic  theme  some  phase  of  the  anti-slavery  question  re- 
lating to  Kansas.  It  was  not,  however,  his  last  manifesta- 
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tion  of  interest  in  the  western  territory.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1860  Whittier  coni^ratulated  Snmner  npon  his 
speech,  Barbarism  of  Slavery.  He  called  it  ^^the  speech,’’ 
and  said  it  was  all  he  could  wish  for  it. 

It  takes  the  dreadful,  question  out  of  the  region  of 
party  and  expediency,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  clear 
sun-blaze  of  truth  and  reason  — in  all  its  deformity, 
and  with  the  blackness  of  the  pit  clinging  about  it. 

In  the  light  of  that  speech  the  civilized  world  will 
now  see  American  slavery  as  it  is.  There  is  some- 
thing really  awful  in  its  Ehadamanthan  severity  of 
justice.  ...  It  was  the  task  of  a giant.^^^ 

In  1860,  again  a campaign  year,  his  poems  reviewed  old 
points  of  view  and  admitted  changing  methods.  Life  was 
brief  and  duty  grave  for  The  Quaker  Alumni,  now  scat- 
tered in  prairie  and  town,  but  what  they  lacked  in  work 
they  offered  in  will.^^®  In  The  Summons  the  poet  wrote. 

Wherever  Freedom’s  vanguard  goes,  . . . 

I know  the  place  that  should  be  mine.^^^ 

For  a Hepublican  mass  meeting  in  Hewburyport,  October 
11,  he  sang  of  his  ^^slow,  late,  but  certain”  Quaker  folk  in 
the  Keystone  state: 

Away  with  misgiving  — away  with  all  doubt. 

For  Lincoln  goes  in,  when  the  Quakers  are  out.^^^ 

After  Lincoln  was  in,  Whittier  agreed  with  Lucy  Larcom 
that  ^Lallelujah”  was  better  than  ‘‘hurra”  to  express  his 
thankfulness.^^®  On  Kovember  21,  although  unable  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  Haverhill  to  celebrate  the  Republi- 
can triumph,  he  rejoiced  in  finding  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  in  the  strange  companionship  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  he  warned  against  unmanly  exultation.  To  E. 
G.  Frothingham  he  wrote,  “We  must  be  firm  but  not  de- 
fiant.” Lincoln,  he  believed,  w^ould  leave  the  slave  states 
to  the  enjoyment  or  endurance  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion, but  the  Korth  could  not  allow  every  Southerner  to 
put  a slave-code  in  force  wherever  he  pleased  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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Prudence,  firmness,  and  strict,  even-lianded  justice,  Whit- 
tier thought,  would  characterize  the  policy  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration in  meeting  the  emergency. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  was  in  prose  thus  counseling 
his  triumphant  party  to  patience  as  the  only  honorable  way 
to  liberty,  he  was  himself  left  awe-struck  by  a similar  cry 
of  Freedom  from  a battle  field  in  Italy,  and  he  left  himself 
bowing  before  God’s  sterner  way  to  victory. In  De- 
cember he  offered  a grieving  father  the  comfort  of  feeling 
his  daughter’s  burial  in  Naples  had  been  a heavenly 
pledge  ^‘to  sanctify  and  save”  the  city  to  freedom,^®^ 
though  the  liberty  came  through  military  victory.  Yet, 
if  storm  of  battle  and  wrath  of  man  were  approved  means 
to  independence  in  Naples,  the  burial  there  of  Helen  Wa- 
terston  of  Boston  had  been  a supplementary  pledge  from 
heaven  ^fio  sanctify  and  save”  the  city  to  freedom. 

The  year’s  consideration  of  world  affairs  reconciled 
Whittier  somewhat  to  events  fast  approaching  in  the  states 
at  home.  In  A Word  for  the  Hour,  January  16,  1861, 
he  reminded  the  North  that  its  feet  were  planted  safe  on 
freedom’s  vantage  ground  and  urged  it  to  remain  there 
^fin  unrevengeful  calm.”^®®  During  the  following  weeks, 
when  secession  seemed  imminent,  Whittier  in  both  prose 
and  verse  was  supporting  propitiatory  plans  of  federal 
compensation  for  state  emancipation  and  of  payment  for 
runaways  rather  than  rendition. His  lines,  To  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  appearing  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  January  28,  admonished  the  senator  to  save  the 
Union  if  possible  ^Trom  a baptism  of  blood.”^®^  Then, 
through  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Post,  he  re- 
minded Seward  that  the  verse  bound  him  to  good  behavior 
and  that  any  consent  of  his  to  a further  extension  of  slav- 
ery would  compromise  not  only  the  country  and  himself 
but  the  poet  as  well.^®^  In  The  Great  Question,  in  The 
Villager,  January  31,  Whittier  answered  at  length  the 
three  specific  charges  of  the  secessionists  against  the 
North ; he  wrote,  he  said,  ^Tor  the  sake  of  the  really  Union 
men  of  the  South  and  especially  of  the  border  slave 
states. First,  the  election  of  Lincoln  had  closed  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  Second,  to  meet  the 
interference  of  the  personal  liberty  laws  of  some  states 
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with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  for  reclaiming  ^^fu^i- 
tives  held  to  service/’  he  proposed  liberal  compensation 
for  non-rendition.  Third,  he  assured  the  slave  states  that 
the  Constitution  gave  them  the  right  to  protection  from 
invasion  and  insurrection,  the  case  of  John  Brown  being 
exceptional.  Beyond  these  three  proposals  Whittier  had 
no  suggestions  for  preserving  the  Union.  He  would  not 
surrender  a principle  for  what  could  be  but  a temporary 
truce. 


If  the  slave  states  can  live  without  us,  we  most 
assuredly  can  live  and  prosper  without  them  .... 

We  can  not  give  up  our  faith  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  can  not  deny  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  We  can  not  permit  the  extension 
of  slavery.  To  use  the  memorable  words  of  Luther 
on  his  trial:  ^^Here  stand  we.  We  can  not  other- 

wise.” 

When  the  Hewburyport  Daily  Herald  gave  inadequate 
notice  of  The  Villager  article,  Whittier  addressed  the 
Herald  editor  in  another  communication.  The  Crisis  and 
Compromises,  February  5,  for  ‘^in  times  like  these  I can 
not  afford  to  be  misunderstood.”^®^  He  summarized  his 
views  of  The  Great  Question,  corrected  misinterpretations 
made  in  the  Herald  review,  quoted  in  entirety  his  last 
paragraph,  adding  one  sentence  even  The  Villager  had 
omitted,  ^We  can  not  disfranchise  our  colored  citizens,” 
advised  anew  that  if  Congress  would  repeal  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  itself  and  give  the  States  the  alternative  of  re- 
turning fugitives  or  paying  for  them,  the  personal  liberty 
laws  would  be  repealed  at  once,  and  reiterated  his  ^^small 
faith  in  shallow  expedients  and  compromises.  ...  We 
have  sown  slavery  and  God  is  giving  us  the  terrible  har- 
vest.” 

On  this  same  day  Charles  Sumner  was  writing  Whittier 
that  he  deplored  two  recent  speeches  of  Seward’s  on  pro- 
pitiation : what  the  nation  needed  was  Backbone  to  save  its 
principles;  even  compromise  would  not  appease  the  slave 
states  now.^®®  Then,  in  The  Villager,  February  Y,  Emam 
cipation  and  Compensation,  Whittier  commended  both 
Sumner  and  Seward  for  the  proposal  to  buy  up  the  slaves 
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of  the  border  states  and  quoted  from  a speech  of  Seward^s 
made  five  years  before,  in  favor  of  the  plan ; it  was  the 
one  plan  that  mi^s^ht  yet  unite  the  ISTorth  and  the  South.^®"^ 
Later  in  the  month,  when  the  poet  began  to  feel  the  ad- 
ministration was  entering  the  downward  path  of  compro- 
mise, he  wrote  that  as  for  himself  he  would  like  to  main- 
tain the  Union  of  our  fathers,  ^‘but  if  it  is  to  be  in  name 
only,  ...  I,  for  one,  shall  not  lift  a hand  against  its  dis- 
solution.’^^^^  As  to  fighting,  however,  to  force  back 
the  seceders,  he  could  see  no  sense  in  that.  In  April  he 
had  only  disgust  for  the  attempts  of  politicians  and 
clergymen  to  promise. 

During  June,  while  the  nation  waited  ^^beneath  the  fur- 
nace-blast the  pangs  of  transformation,’’  Bin  Feste  Burg 
ist  Unser  Gott  made  negative  admission  that  strife  against 
slavery  was  worthy  of  freemen.  Of  Uorth  and  South, 
victims  alike  of  the  evil,  the  poet  asked. 

Can  ye  not  cry, 

^^Let  slavery  die !” 

And  union  find  in  freedom? 

else  in  vain  the  bells  of  war  should  ring.^"^^ 

Five  days  later  in  a circular  letter,  ^‘To  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,”  Whittier  asserted  that  the  sect  had 
no  right  to  ask  or  expect  exemption  from  the  chastise- 
ment being  inflicted  upon  the  nation.  Instead,  it  had 
positive  responsibilities : 

Steadily  and  faithfully  maintaining  our  testimony 
against  war,  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  show 
that  exalted  heroism  and  generous  self-sacrifice 
are  not  incompatible  with  our  pacific  principles. 

Our  mission  is,  at  this  time,  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  countrymen,  to  visit  and  aid  the  sick  and 
the  wounded,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  to  practice  economy  for  the  sake 
of  charity.  . . . Our  society  is  rich,  and  of  those  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required  in  the 
hour  of  proving  and  trial. 

In  August,  when  drum  rolled  loud  and  bugle  filled  the 
summer  air  with  clangor  until  the  solid  hills  shook,  the 
poet  listened,  in  Our  River,  to  the  rippling  Merrimac, 
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knowing  that  the  homesick  ears  of  the  valley-born  also 
heard  it  in  the  distant  mining  camp  and  settler’s  clearing, 
and  he  took  counsel  of  the  whispering  pine-trees,  ^^Trust 
and  wait.”^”^^  The  way,  nevertheless,  seemed  ^^night,” 
unless  one  counted  suffering  and  service  joy ; yet  the  possi- 
bility of  eternal  gains  for  Liberty  in  the  hour  of  trial  en- 
abled the  poet,  in  Thy  Will  Be  Done,  to  sing. 

Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys. 

The  anthem  of  the  destinies 

The  first  announcement  of  emancipation  occurred  in 
Missouri,  August  31,  1861.  It  was  part  of  a proclama- 
tion of  John  C.  Fremont,  now  a United  States  Army  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Western  Department,  issued  when 
numbers  of  escaped  slaves  came  into  his  lines 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  be  directly 
proven  to  have  taken  active  part  with  their  enemies 
in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  pub- 
lic use ; and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men. 

The  proclamation  won  notice  enough  for  itself,  but 
President  Lincoln’s  countermanding  of  it  as  premature, 
after  failing  to  persuade  Fremont  to  revoke  the  announce- 
ment himself,  made  it  a common  subject  of  discussion 
everywhere.  Whittier  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  exchanged 
ideas  on  the  duty  of  the  government.  Whittier  wrote  on 
September  10, 

I am  afraid  the  Government  will  tie  up  the  hands 
of  Fremont.  I was  just  thinking  of  trying  to  thank 
him  for  his  noble  word  ^Tree^^  when  lo ! the  papers 
this  morning  bring  us  Lincoln’s  letter  to  him, 
repudiating  the  grand  utterance.  Well,  if  the  con- 
fiscated slaves  are  not  free,  then  the  government  has 
turned  slaveholder,  that  is  all.^^® 

On  September  19,  1861,  Whittier  wrote  to  George  L. 
Stearns,  hope  the  President  has  not  undertaken  to  tie 
up  the  hands  of  Fremont.  That  would  be  worse  for  us 
than  a score  of  Bull  Euns.”^'^®  Stearns  had  evidently 
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ur^ed  his  friend  to  strike  directly  in  his  writing  at  the 
real  cause  of  the  war,  for  Whittier  now  agreed  to  use  his 
endeavors,  as  heretofore,  to  that  end,  adding  that  ^^if  the 
present  terrible  struggle  does  not  involve  emancipation, 
partial  or  complete,  it  is  at  once  the  most  wicked  and  the 
most  ludicrous  war  ever  waged.’^  !N^ine  days  later  the 
reading  public  found  opportunity  to  measure  the  force  of 
his  poetic  stroke  in  the  lines.  To  John  C.  Fremont  Un- 
qualified approval  of  Fremont’s  act  was  there,  and  praise 
of  its  already  far-heard,  wide-echoed  effect.  More,  en- 
couragement was  there,  deliberate  and  direct,  for  the  dis- 
pirited hero : 

So  take  thou  courage  ! God  has  spoken  through  thee, 
Irrevocable,  the  mighty  words.  Be  Free ! 


Such  words  fulfill  their  prophecy,  and  lack 
But  the  full  time  to  harden  into  things. 

The  time  of  hardening,  however,  was  long.  In  Novem- 
ber the  vision  of  The  Watchers  sang  again,  ^^still  hope  and 
trust. Correspondence  with  Thomas  Starr  King, 
who  continued  to  read  Whittier’s  poems  for  the  North, 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  justice  even  with 
blood. When  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1862,  Astraea  at  the  Capitol  rejoiced  in  the 
deliverance,  though  ^Feralded  by  roll  of  drums  on  waves 
of  battle-troubled  air.”^®^  By  autumn  the  furnace  heat 
had  begun  to  cool  and  the  chastening  rod  had  begun  to 
blossom  with  love.  Nature  still  gladdened  the  plain  with 
bearded  grains  and  golden  locks  of  corn.^^^  And  over  all 
the  land,  in  town  and  on  prairie,  in  July,  1863,  he  saw 
living  forms  that  had  attained  their  fitness  and  beauty  at 
the  shaping  hand  of  his  New  England  cousin,  Moses  Aus- 
tin Cartland.^^^ 

Reviewing  the  formation  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  in  a letter  to  Garrison,  November  24,  1863,  Whit- 
tier wrote  that  he  valued  the  presence  of  his  signature  on 
the  Anti-Slavery  Declaration  of  1833  more  highly  than  on 
the  title-page  of  any  book.^^®  He  rejoiced,  too,  that  he 
had  ^Feen  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  of  that  signature, 
and  that  in  the  long  intervening  years. 
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‘My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain/ 

A month  later,  in  December,  in  response  to  a request  of 
Thomas  Starr  King,  made  by  Hannah  Lloyd  FTeall,  Whit- 
tier lifted  his  voice  to  cross  the  continent  in  hymn  of  dedi- 
cation for  the  opening  of  Mr.  King’s  new  house  of  worship 
in  San  Francisco 

So,  by  these  Western  gates  of  Even 
We  wait  to  see  with  Thy  forgiven 
The  opening  Golden  Gate  of  Heaven 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Kansas  struggle,  Mr. 
King  had  modestly  called  himself  “a  slight  conductor”  of 
the  poet’s  power  to  Far  Western  Americans,  and  Whittier, 
remembering  that  King  had  given  wings  to  his  Panorama 
in  Boston,  1855,  wrote  the  hymn  gratefully.  Both  men 
were  now  interested  in  Mrs.  Keall’s  moving  into  San 
Francisco.  King  had  wanted  her  to  come  to  “raise  the 
proof  of  life  there.”  Whittier,  in  his  letter  of  January 
13,  1864,  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  rejoiced  that  Hannah 
seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
San  Francisco,  her  mountain  hermitage  having  been  too 
solitary.^®® 

Within  two  months  Thomas  Starr  King  was  gone.  In 
the  tolling  of  hells  for  him  Whittier  found  faith  and  hope, 
for  this  “priest  of  Freedom”  had  made  the  East  and  West 
one  land: 

Mingle,  0 bells,  along  the  Western  slope. 

With  your  deep  toll  a sound  of  faith  and  hope ! 


0 East  and  West ! 0 morn  and  sunset  twain 

Ko  more  forever!  — has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and  told 
Your  bridal  service  from  his  lips  of  gold?^®'^ 

Again  in  December,  the  reader  supposes,  Whittier  had 
King  in  mind  as  one  of  those  who  “beck  and  sign,”  when 
he  wrote  in  The  Vanishers  of  the  simple  Indian  legend  “of 
the  shapes  who  flit  before”  and  “on  the  slopes  of  wester- 
ing knolls”  beckon  to  the  “Sunset  Land  of  Souls.”^®® 

When  bells  and  cannon  proclaimed  the  passage  of  the 
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constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  January  31, 
1865,  Whittier  found  his  poem,  Ldus  Deo!  writing  or 
singing  itself  to  the  ringing  music  as  he  listened  in  the 
Friends^  meeting-house  in  Amesbury:^®^ 

It  is  done! 

Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 

How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel ! 

How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  Joy  from  town  to  town ! 


How  they  pale 

Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale. 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 

When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law. 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise 

In  the  song  of  praise  the  poet  heard  the  sound  of  broken 
chains  and  rejoiced.  The  cause  he  had  served  so  various- 
ly and  well  for  thirty-eight  years  had  triumphed.  His 
work,  seemingly,  was  done. 

3.  Abiding  Interest  in  the  West 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm; 

The  chaos  of  a mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form! 

Each  rude  and  Jostling  fragment  soon 
Its  fitting  place  shall  find, — 

The  raw  material  of  a State, 

Its  muscle  and  its  mind ! 

— On  Receiving  an  Eagle’s  Quill  from 
Lake  Superior,  stanzas  12  and  13. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  by  Congressional  resolution, 
January  31,  1865,  had  been  the  great  achievement,  marked 
by  Whittier  with  Laus  Deo,  but  the  personal  relief  the 
spontaneous  singing  afforded  him  was  short-lived.  To 
effect  his  purpose  he  found  himself  answering  various 
though  less  exacting  calls  to  duty  through  the  remaining 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life.  He  admonished.  He  ad- 
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vised.  He  reflected.  He  gave,  voluntarily  and  involun- 
tarily, of  time  and  thought  and  money  and  name ; and  he 
received,  with  sincere  surprise  and  some  doubt  but  also 
with  gladness,  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

Scarcely  four  months  after  emancipation  the  first  joy 
departed,  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and 
the  brutal  assault  upon  Secretary  of  State  Seward.  As 
Whittier  pointed  out  The  Lesson  and  our  Duty,  in  May, 
he  reminded  people  that  in  considering  the  numerous 
activities  of  slavery,  they  had  forgotten  the  greater  horror 
and  sin  of  slavery  itself. He  reviewed  the  various 
crimes  committed  in  its  name,  — including  Southern  in- 
terference in  Kansas,  bowie  knife  in  hand  and  curse  on 
lip,  and  the  sacking  of  Lawrence  with  the  murder  of  her 
principal  citizens,  — yet,  in  spite  of  the  dire  nature  of 
the  events,  the  nation  had  to  have  one  more  terrible  lesson 
in  the  murder  of  its  magistrate.  Even  this  had  not  made 
the  people  conscious  of  the  negro’s  claim  of  common 
humanity.  ^Wherever  God’s  children  are  despised,  in- 
sulted, and  abused  on  account  of  their  color,  there  is  the 
real  assassin  of  the  President  still  at  lar^e.”  People 
mi^ht  do  well  to  be  angry  now,  but  they  needed  to  remem- 
ber that  ^^our  sole  enemy  was  slavery,  and  slavery  is  dead.” 
In  the  period  of  reconstruction  the  Korth  would  need  to 
practice  forgiveness  if  it  was  itself  to  be  forgiven. 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  Whittier,  even  less 
well  than  usual,  was  both  reflective  and  admonitory.  Too 
ill  in  March,  1866,  to  meet  Lucy  Larcom,  he  wrote  her  a 
jesting  letter  in  verse,  taunting  her  with  her  own  altered 
views  and  admitting  some  of  his  own : 

Ah  well ! the  times  are  sadly  changed,  and  I myself  am 
feeling 

The  wicked  world  my  Quaker  coat  from  off  my  shoulders 
peeling. 

God  grant  that  in  the  strange  new  sea  of  change  wherein 
we  swim, 

We  still  may  keep  the  good  old  plank,  of  simple  faith 
in  Him.i®3 

The  Common  Question,  likening  the  insistent  query  of 
Poll  the  parrot,  'What  does  Charlie  want  to  man’s  own 
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insatiable  desire,  spoken  in  act  and  word,  found  self-love 
still  a Tartar  mill  for  ^rindin^  prayers  and  the  hearing, 
knowing  God  withholding  or  granting  as  He  wouldd^^ 

In  March,  1867,  Whittier  commended  the  people  of 
Boston  for  a movement  to  aid  the  starving  people  of  the 
South. Although  Massachusetts  had  been  forced  to  put 
forth  all  her  energies  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  suppression  of  armed  rebellion,  she  had  done  so 
sadly  and  reluctantly ; he  knew  that  the  good  old  Common- 
wealth, therefore,  would  not  ^‘take  counsel  of  revenge,’’ 
but  Tvould  ^^give  liberally,  ‘upbraiding  not.’  ” With  the 
letter  came  the  writer’s  own  contribution  for  the  Fund 
Committee.  So  interesting  now  had  Whittier’s  views  be- 
come to  Kansans  that  two  Kansas  papers  reproduced  his 
letter  entire.^®®  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  from 
which  they  copied  the  letter,  had  used  the  caption,  “Aid 
for  the  South,”  but  the  Leavenworth  Daily  Times  used  a 
new  headline : “A  Peace  and  Good  Will  Letter  from  the 

Poet  Whittier.”  The  principles  were  as  applicable  to  the 
young  state  of  the  West  as  to  the  “good,  old”  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  the  Kansas 
Daily  Tribune  also  printed  the  letter,  was  already  ex- 
periencing reconstruction  problems.  Her  citizens  would 
take  Whittier’s  counsel  to  folk  of  Massachusetts  for  their 
own. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  George  L.  Steams,  April 
9,  1867,  Whittier  called  upon  manly  men  and  gentle 
women  everywhere  to  lament  the  loss.  “Ko  man  rendered 
greater  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  Major  Stearns 
in  the  great  struggle  between  invading  slave-holders  and 
the  free  settlers  of  Kansas. Even  the  “dusky  mothers 
and  daughters”  were  to  keep  vigils  of  mourning  for  him, 
their  champion.  After  Election  registered  the  1868  vote 
that  had  rent  the  silence  of  a continent  and  shown  “we 
have  a country  yet,”  for  cheer  answered  cheer  from  rise  to 
set  of  sun,  from  lake  and  prairie,  the  Mississippi’s  foun- 
tain head,  Kevada’s  mountain,  and  the  Ozarks.  Apos- 
trophizing the  election  night  of  peace,  the  poet  prayed  the 
Kovember  moon  might 

Shine  on  freedman’s  cabin  floor, 

On  brows  of  prayer  a blessing  pour; 
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And  give,  with  full  assurance  blest, 

The  weary  heart  of  Freedom  restd^® 

Meanwhile,  in  1867,  Whittier  had  begun  a correspond- 
ence with  the  Friends  in  Salem,  Iowa,  that  continued  in- 
termittently through  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1867,  when 
these  Friends  organized  a new  college  association  to  sup- 
ersede Salem  Seminary,  founded  in  1845  by  the  Quaker, 
Eeuben  Dorland,  they  chose  for  the  new  institution  the 
name,  ^‘Whittier  College.’’^^^  After  at  least  two  public 
announcements,  in  1868,  of  the  new  organization^®^  as 
Whittier  College,  the  conscience  of  the  community  began 
to  hurt  for  not  having  asked  the  poet’s  permission  for  use 
of  his  name.  Accordingly  they  chose  their  most  likely 
representative,  Isaac  T.  Gibson,  who  had  been  successful 
in  operating  the  underground  railway  between  the  Mis- 
souri border  and  Canada,  to  intercede  with  Whittier.^®^ 
On  June  20,  1868,  Gibson  wrote  his  letter  of  apology  and 
appeal;  on  June  26  Whittier  replied: 

My  dear  Friend  — I hasten  to  answer  thy  note 
of  the  20th.  I trust  I gratefully  appreciate  the 
kind  estimation  of  my  life  and  services  which  has 
given  my  name  to  the  new  literary  institution  of 
which  thou  are  secretary;  and  I beg  leave,  through 
thee,  to  thank  the  friends  of  Salem  Q.  M.^®^  for 
their  marked  expression  of  good  will  and  confidence. 

May  a good  Providence  so  order  it  that  the  College 
may  prove  of  permanent  usefulness  and  that  the 
bearer  of  its  name  may  be  preserved  from  any  word 
or  act  which  shall  make  the  selection  of  that  name 
a cause  of  regret. 

Thine,  very  truly, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Accompanying  Whittier’s  reply  were  a gift  of  fifty  dollars 
and  ^^a  vignette  recently  taken,”  the  latter  to  be  used  by 
the  college  on  its  certificates  of  stock  and  scholarship. 
For  such  use  Gibson  had  asked  ^^the  privilege  of  having 
thy  face  nicely  engraved,  from  a suitable  photograph.” 
Part  of  the  correspondence  between  Whittier  College 
and  J ohn  Greenleaf  WTiittier  had  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
the  political  history  of  Kansas.  Lorenzo  Dow  Llewelling, 
a young  Quaker  student,  ventured  in  1869  to  point  out  to 
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the  poet  the  ^reat  need  of  books  in  the  prairie  college.  On 
January  30  Whittier  wrote  ^^Dear  L.  D.’’  that  he  had  the 
day  before  expressed  “a  small  box  of  books  for  the  Library 
of  y*  institution.’’^®^  The  box  contained  thirty-ei^ht  vol- 
umes. Later  in  the  spring  youn^  Llewellin^,  who  wished 
to  be  a poet  himself,  ventured  to  ask  Whittier  for  criticism 
upon  some  of  his  verse.  On  July  5 Whittier  replied  that 
the  state  of  his  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write 
anything  at  length.  really  wish  I could  comply  with 
your  request,”  he  added,  and  offered  “a  few  valuable 
books”  for  the  college.  Llewelling,  however,  was  un- 
satisfied and  insistent.  The  following  year,  after  he  be- 
came discouraged  as  a teacher  in  the  reform  school,  he 
wrote  Whittier  again  regarding  the  career  of  a man  of 
letters.  This  time  the  poet  replied  at  length,  but  again 
without  encouragement : 

Amesbury 

25  2nd  mo  1870 

Dear  fd, 

Thine  has  been  rec**.  It  furnishes  another  proof 
that  we  all  have  our  trials,  disappointments,  and  baf- 
fled aims.  Nor  is  it  any  relief  to  feel  that  we  our- 
selves directly  or  otherwise,  are  responsible  for  it. 
There  is  no  man  living  who  does  not,  in  some  way  or 
other,  need  pity  and  sympathy. 

As  regards  poetry,  let  me  say  that  to  make  it  the 
end  and  aim  of  life  seems  to  me  an  unprofitable  en- 
deavor. I do  not  undervalue  a literary  reputation; 
but  it  alone  can  do  little  towards  making  any  one 
happy.  A literary  life  has  great  temptations.  I 
think  the  work  thou  are  engaged  in  is  higher  and 
nobler  than  that  of  a popular  writer.  It  is  like  that 
of  the  Divine  Master  — doing  good.  It  is  a position 
where  a true  and  good  man  can  accomplish  much, 
for  himself  and  for  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

With  kind  wishes  — I am  very  truly  thy  fd, 

John  G.  Whittier. 205 

The  frankness  Whittier  employed  in  this  reply  was  doubly 
revealing.  It  explained  his  own  indifference  to  technical 
imperfections  in  his  own  poetry.  It  discouraged  Llewel- 
ling from  pursuing  a literary  career.  According  to  Charles 
A.  Hawley  Whittier’s  bluntness  led  Llewelling  to  turn  to 
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journalism  and  to  politics  and  eventually  to  become  the 
Populist  governor  of  Kansas,  1893-1895.^^®  ^^All  through 
his  life  ...  he  sought  to  exemplify  the  purposes  of  his 
great  ideal/’  J ohn  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

As  editor  of  the  Salem  Register  for  two  years  Llewel- 
ling  made  many  references  to  Whittier  and  often  quoted 
him.  On  June  6,  1871,  in  an  editorial  on  suffrage, 
Llewelling  cited  the  poet’s  willingness  for  woman  to  have 
the  right  of  suffrage,  although  he  believed  it  would  ^^not 
prove  a remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  which  she  complains.”^^’’^ 
That  summer  Llewelling  invited  Whittier  to  visit  the  prai- 
ries of  the  West.  The  poet  wished  to  attend  the  first  com- 
mencement of  Whittier  College,  August  31,  1871.  Al- 
though he  did  not  come,  the  Register  put  out  on  ^^Extra,” 
September  1,  featuring  an  address  on  Whittier.  Through 
the  rest  of  his  life  the  poet  sent  aid,  in  the  form  of  money 
or  books  or  letters  of  encouragement,  to  the  college  bearing 
his  name;  sometimes  the  gifts  were  voluntary;  often  they 
resulted  from  importunities  of  the  Friends  like  Gibson 
and  Llewelling. 

When  Alice  Cary  died  in  1871,  Whittier  wrote  of  her 
in  The  Singer  as  one  who  “years  since”  had  come  from  “a 
gray  old  farm-house  in  the  West 

A memory  haunted  all  her  words 
Of  clover-fields  and  singing  birds. 

Her  dark,  dilating  eyes  expressed 

The  broad  horizons  of  the  west; 

Her  speech  dropped  prairie  flowers;  the  gold 

Of  harvest  wheat  about  her  rolled. 

After  the  fire  of  1871,  Chicago  was  “The  City  of  the 
West,”  which  “the  world,  full-handed,  reached  to  save.”^®® 
By  the  autumn  of  1872,  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  come 
to  the  West  with  the  flowers  of  freedom  blooming  from 
sea  to  sea.^^^  In  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year, 
Whittier,  in  prose,  assured  the  colored  voter  that  he  was 
now  the  master  of  his  own  destiny,  for  at  last  no  power 
on  earth  could  deprive  him  of  his  rights  as  an  American 
citizen.^^^  The  most  his  white  fellow-citizens  could  do 
for  him  now  was  to  help  him  help  himself. 
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When  Whittier  brought  his  simple  wreath  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  verses  to  lay  on  Sumner^s  grave  in  Mount 
Auburn  in  1874,  he  paid  highest  praise  when  he  wrote, 

The  record  of  the  cause  he  loved 
Is  the  best  record  of  its  friend.^^^ 

Massachusetts,  highest  in  invisible  riches  among  the 
states  before,  would  henceforth  find  the  world  pausing 
longest  at  Sumner’s  name.  Lexington,  in  1875,  pictured 
nations  listening  to  the  battle  echo  and  awaiting  holier 
triumphs  yet  to  come,  when  the  eagle  of  our  mountain 
crags  should  meet  the  lion  of  our  motherland  beneath 
saluting  flags. To  Lydia  Maria  Child,  who  like  him- 
self had  sacrificed  a promising  literary  career  to  work  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  now  wrote  that  the  emancipation 
which  came  by  military  necessity  and  use  of  bayonets  was 
not  the  emancipation  for  which  they  had  worked  and 
prayed,  ^Lut,  like  the  Apostle,  I am  glad  the  Gospel  of 
F recdom  was  preached,  even  by  strife  and  emulation.  . . . 
It  made  us  better  men  and  women. 

Whittier  naturally  dwelt  much  in  retrospect  now,  and 
the  attentions  of  friends  increased  the  inclination.  Public 
celebrations  of  his  seventieth  birthday  were  numerous. 
The  LUerary  World  of  Boston,  in  its  issue  of  December  1, 
1877,  assembled  tributes  in  prose  and  verse  from  ^^great 
names  in  literature”  of  the  day.^^^  On  December  17  the 
publishers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  gave  a dinner  in  honor 
of  Whittier  to  the  contributors  of  the  magazine.  Massa- 
chusetts communities  where  Whittier  was  personally 
known  also  kept  the  day.  iN’ewspapers  throughout  the 
country  used  the  occasion  for  review  of  the  poet’s  life  and 
work.  The  theme  of  all  the  comment  was  praise  for  his 
unselfish  and  sincere  devotion  to  duty.  The  editor  of  the 
ISTew  York  Tribune  thought  of  him  as  the  only  American 
poet  who  had  escaped  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  and  who  then  had  lived  to  have  popular  affection  and 
reverence  become  embarrassing: 

The  entire  force  of  his  conscience,  the  fire  of  his 
moral  indignation,  and  the  intensity  of  his  feeling 
as  a man  and  a patriot  were  poured  into  his  verse 
until  it  pierced  almost  like  a cry  to  the  very  hearts  of 
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his  readers..  . . Whenever  a strong  word  needed  to 
be  said,  a fervent  protest  to  be  uttered,  or  a good 
cause  to  be  helped  by  an  appeal  which  had  the  force 
and  feeling  of  a prayer,  his  voice  has  never  been 

silent.216 

In  Lawrence,  Kansas,  The  Western  Home  Journal,  in 
acknowledging  a portrait  of  Whittier  from  ^^Messrs.  H.  0. 
Houghton  & Co.,’’  said. 

The  name  of  Whittier  is  a household  word  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  portrait  is  one  that  confirms  all  our 
favorable  impressions  of  the  distinguished  poet.^i"^ 

The  same  paper  later  commended  the  birthday  issue  of 
The  Literary  World  as  a choice  collection  of  testimonials 
and  as  ^‘one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  season.”^^®  The 
Leavenworth  Times  reprinted  the  opinion  of  the  Kew 
York  Times: 

. . .A  Kew  England  man,  self-made,  always 
modest,  never  obtruding  himself  upon  public  atten- 
tion, ripening  into  a poet  as  the  blossom  ripens  into 
tho  raellow  fruit  of  Autumn,  and  gradually  acQuir- 
ing  a national  reputation  as  the  maker  of  our  best 
lyric  poems  and  ballads,  and  in  other  days  as  the 
poetical  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  he 
stands  before  the  country  today  as  a man  whose  life 
knows  no  stain,  and  as  a singer  of  singular  sweet- 
ness of  utterance  and  wonderful  purity  of  soul.^iQ 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  wrote  two  poems  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birthday,  unrolled  in  one  the  life-record  of 
word,  thought,  act  that  had  freed  the  captive  of  his  clank- 
ing chain,  and  jested,  in  the  other,  of  the  poet^  as  ^^the 
wood  thrush  of  Essex”  and  ^^Holy  George  Herbert  cut 
loose  from  his  church” ; but  in  both  he  dwelt  upon  the 
heart  throbs  that  thrilled  through  all  the  verse. 

So  fervid,  so  simple,  so  loving,  so  pure.^^® 

Pleased,  but  half -doubtful  whether  the  praise  were  of  him- 
self or  otherwise,  Whittier  replied  modestly : 

With  not  unglad  surprise 
I see  my  life-work  through  your  partial  eyes; 
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x^ssured,  in  giving  to  my  home-taught  songs 
A higher  value  than  of  right  belongs, 

You  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 
The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs.^^^ 

In  September,  1879,  when  Lawrence,  Kansas,  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  Whit- 
tier had  to  decline  an  invitation  to  be  present ; he  was  ill. 
In  his  letter  of  regret  he  wrote  at  length  of  the  significance 
of  the  state’s  history: 

, Ko  one  of  your  sister  states  has  such  a record  as 
yours,  — so  full  of  peril  and  adventure,  fortitude, 
self-sacrifice,  and  heroic  devotion  to  freedom.  Its 
baptism  of  martyr  blood  not  only  saved  the  state  to 
liberty,  but  made  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere 
possible.  . . . All  through  your  long,  hard  struggle, 

I watched  the  course  of  events  in  Kansas  with  ab- 
sorbing interest.  I rejoiced,  while  I marvelled  at 
the  steady  courage  which  no  danger  could  shake,  at 
the  firm  endurance  which  outwearied  the  brutalities 
of  your  slave-holding  invaders,  and  the  fidelity  to 
right  and  duty  which  the  seduction  of  immediate 
self-interest  could  not  swerve,  nor  the  military  force 
of  a pro-slavery  government  overawe.  All  my  sym- 
pathies were  with  you  in  that  stern  trial  of  your 
loyalty  to  God  and  humanity.  And  when,  in  the 
end,  you  had  conquered  peace,  and  the  last  of  the 
baffled  border  ruffians  had  left  your  territory,  I felt 
that  the  doom  of  the  accursed  institution  was  sealed 
and  that  its  abolition  was  but  a question  of  time.^^^ 

A state  so  founded,  he  concluded,  must  ever  be  faithful 
to  her  principles. 

Whittier’s  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  negro  con- 
tinued through-out  his  life.  In  January,  1881,  he 
thought  that  ^hhe  poor  colored  people”  who  were  crowd- 
ing into  Kansas  in  the  bitter  winter  would  do  better  to 
stay  in  their  old  homes.  Those  who  went,  however,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  starve  there;  the  Quakers  were,  there- 
fore, distributing  money  and  clothing  to  them  in  Topeka. 

(To  he  continued) 
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GIBBIHS  ADAMS 


Shortly  before  his  ninetieth  birthday,  which  occurred 
February  2,  1945,  Mr.  George  W.  Adams,  who  for  many 
years  occupied  the  old  homestead  at  the  Highfields.  By- 
field parish,  Xewbury,  presented  to  the  Essex  Institute 
the  journal  which  was  kept  for  three  years  by  his  grand- 
father, Col.  Gibbins  Adams.  The  record  starts  on  Jan- 
uary 30  & 31st  with  the  following  notation:  ‘^Mr.  Gibbins 
Adams  now  commences  a journal  of  this  book.’’  And  he 
also  notes  ^^Mr.  Adams  is  a fine  speller.”  This  journal  is 
interesting  as  a medium  of  information  dealing  with  the 
spectacular  presidential  campaign  of  1840  in  which  the 
first  Whig  candidate,  General  William  Henry  Harrison 
of  Ohio,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States;  and  also  for  the  information  which  it  gives  with 
regard  to  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
abolition,  which  was  absorbing  the  minds  of  many  people 
of  Essex  County  and  also  for  the  homespun  gossip  about 
the  crops  and  prices  of  staple  articles  of  foodstuffs — a 
homely  yet  absorbing  chit-chat  of  day  by  day  occurrences. 

Col.  Gibbins  Adams  was  born  in  Uewbury,  January  14, 
1Y87  and  died  there  on  October  28,  1862.  He  was  the  son 
of  Capt.  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Adams)  Adams,  and  was 
descended  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Robert  Adams, 
who  lived  first  in  Salem  and  later  settled  in  Uewbury 
where  the  family  is  still  represented.  He  married  on 
September  25,  1817,  Elizabeth  Adams,  daughter  of  David 
Adams  of  Uewbury.  Their  son,  George  William  Adams, 
who  married  Mary  Thurlow,  was  the  father  of  George  W. 
Adams  who  presented  the  journal. 


Mr.  Gibbins  Adams  now  commences  a journal  of  this 
book,  Mr.  Adams  is  a famous  speller. 

1840 — Jan  30  & 31 : Good  Sleighing  for  a number  of 

days  been  to  Rowley  four  times  with  a team  Bought  a new 
Sleigh 

Feb.  1:  Snow  storm  Capt  Hoyes  sent  me  a Democratic 
paper  containing  much  interesting  matter  the  Legislater 
discussing  the  license  question  Congress  discussing  the  Sub 
(74) 
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Treasureys  Bill  and  also  the  abolition  of  slavery  John  Q 
Adams  says  you  may  as  well  sweep  away  the  lite  of  the 
sun  with  a peacocks  feather  as  to  stop  the  discussion  of 
slavery^ 

Feb  7 1840 : License  Law  Bepealed  so  the  fifteen  Galon 
ju^  is  over — a ^reat  deal  of  feeling  in  the  parish  about 
sinking  and  abolition  of  slavery — just  received  a demo- 
cratic paper  from  Capt  ISToyes^  the  only  Representitive 
from  IN^ewbry  the  present  year  Democracy  is  ^oin^  ahead 
Feb  8 1840:  warm,  Snow  ^oes  off  Rapiddly  read 
Murrys  three  Sermons  on  Original  sin 

11 : Tuesday  grows  Colder  attended  the  auction  at 

Kents  Island  at  Capt  Joseph  Gerish  personal  Estate 
13:  storm  of  rain  commences  Congress  doing  but 

little  Legislator  of  Massachusetts  are  trying  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  ardent  sperits  new  grog  shops  are  said  to  be  open- 
ing all  around 

18 : M'’.  Hunt  is  lecturing  in  newburyport  on  temper- 

ance License  laws  repealed  some  are  sorry,  more  are  glad 
19  Frogs  are  heard  to  sing  a thing  very  uncommon — 
warm  and  pleasant — muddy  enough  been  To  Kewbury- 
port  M”*.  Hunt  is  Lecturing  day  and  night — Meeting 
house  filld  to  overflowing — Just  discovered  a fire  in  the 
direction  of  Kewburyport 

Feb  20:  The  fire  sean  last  Evening  proved  to  be  on 

centeral  wharf  commenced  in  the  stable  of  the  Franklin 
House  which  was  consumed  and  four  or  five  stores  with 
considerable  of  Lumber  loss  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
Dollars  attended  the  auction  of  Moses  Wheeler 

Feb  21:  warm  & pleasant — the  worst  of  traveling 

Black  Birds  and  Blew  Birds  seen  been  to  newburyport 
after  Barrels  another  case  of  small  pox  in  South  street 
two  flags  hoisted  near  the  Old  Dodge  house  a lerge  num- 
ber of  hands  employ d on  the  Bail  rode  Congress  rejects 
abolition  petitions  agreeable  to  a late  rule  of  the  House 

1 It  will  be  remembered  that  ex-president  Adams  served 
several  terms  in  Congress  following  his  presidency  and  his 
“Petition  War,”  over  the  introduction  of  petitions  favoring  the 
abolitionists  is  one  of  the  outstanding  incidents  in  our  political 
history. 

2 Capt.  Daniel  Noyes,  Eepresentative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture from  Newbury,  1837-1839-1840. 
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J.  Q.  Adams  is  said  to  be  trying  to  get  round  the  rule 

Feb  22:  The  birthday  of  G.  Washington  warm  and 

pleasant — 

Feb.  29:  This  day  Closes  the  winter  a very  pleasant 

day  been  to  Georgetown  find  the  ^oing  good  dined  at 
Maj.^  Paul  I^elsons  some  are  .ploughin  saw  2 striped 
squerrils 

March  2:  very  pleasant — been  to  Newburyport — ^went 

to  see  the  Railrode  found  the  abutment  on  the  upper  side 
of  y^^ater  street  nearly  finished  which  is  24  feet  high  it  is 
to  pass  over  the  chaine  bridge  to  Salisbury 

4 : heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Samuel  hTorthend  Early 

in  the  evening  a thunder  shour  came  up  the  lightning  the 
most  vivid  I ever  saw  in  March  a fire  was  discoverd 
which  proved  to  be  a barn  in  warren  street  belonged  to  Mr 
James  Young  which  burnt  with  great  rappidity  a horse 
was  killd  in  the  barn  at  the  time  the  barn  was  struck  the 
other  horses  and  cows  were  gotten  out  with  great  difficulty 
a quantity  of  hay  and  a house  waggon  was  consumed 

6 : Mr  Webster  our  cenetor  in  Congress  is  trying  for 

a general  Bankrupt  Bill  very  little  is  doing  in  the  Legis- 
lator nearly  half  of  the  members  are  said  to  be  absent 

9 : been  to  Kents  Island  saw  the  Railrode  45  men 

employd  on  the  island 

13 : A church  meeting  received  a democratic  paper 

from  Capt  Koyes 

16:  pleasant  all  day  been  to  Kewburyport  the  rail- 

rode is  going  on  rapidly  the  bridge  is  almost  finished  over 
water  street^ 

20:  Great  efforts  are  makeing  to  Elect  General  Har- 

rison President  of  the  united  states  we  hardly  believe 
they  will  accomplish  it,  Martin  Yanburin  we  believe  mest 
be  chosen 

25:  Adjourned  Town  meeting  in  Kewbury  voted  to 

3 The  construction  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  which  reached 
Newburyport  in  1840  was  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  Stet- 
son (born  in  Lisbon,  Connecticut  in  1814)  ; after  completing  his 
work  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  he  engaged  in  a similar  capacity 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  lines  which  extended  from 
Boston  throughout  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  He  married  Mary  Little  Leigh. 
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raise  9900  dollars  to  defray  the  Expences  of  the  town  the 
present  year 

Anna!  meeting  in  I7ewbnryport  the  Avhigs  carried  the 
day  by  a small  majority 

27 : Subtreasury  and  politics  all  the  ra^e  the  general 

court  is  adjourned  to  January  1841 

30:  Corn  worth  65  cents  rye  90  cents  Good  Beef 

oxen  worth  $625  apples  300  potatoes  30  cents,  butter 
17  cents  cheese  worth  11  cents 

April  1,  1840:  The  first  day  of  april  called  April 

Fool  day 

2 : Annual  F ast — 3 inches  snow  in  the  morning — cold 

Durant^  preached  all  day  on  wine  and  cider  thinks 
the  Bible  does  not  prohibite  the  use  of  the  same  But 
thinks  that  all  luxeries  ought  to  be  dispenced  with  while 
all  the  world  is  converted  in  the  melenium  they  may  be 
used  such  as  wine  and  cider  and  tobacco  coffee  and  Tea, 
Two  new  families  have  just  come  into  the  parish 

7 : more  families  moveing  this  spring  in  Byfield  than 

I ever  new  in  one  spring 

15 : A springlike  day  ben  splitting  hills  at  the  head 

of  the  field  and  holling  out  the  hogpen  dung  people  are 
begining  to  plough  spring  appears  to  be  comeing  on  grass 
is  springing  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come  and 
the  voyce  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  nature  is 
puting  on  a lovely  appearance  the  present  is  the  most 
beautiful  season  in  the  year 

16 : warm  and  pleasant  been  to  I7ewburyport  small 

pox  in  a number  of  the  streets  Capt  Tristrem  Lunt  died 
today  with  small  pox  people  alarmed — I have  just  heard 
of  a revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  Country 
22  politics  all  the  rage  and  will  be  probibly  untill 
after  the  election  which  will  take  place  in  november 
Martin  Yanburin  or  Gen\  Harrison  must  be  President — 
now  doubt  the  former 

25 : warm  and  pleasant  — ground  dry  began  to  hall 

maneur  to  spread  trees  are  putting  forth  very  fast — I do 

4 Rev.  Henry  Durant,  LL.D.  (1802-1875)  Yale  1827;  min- 
ister of  the  Byfield  Congregational  Church  1833-1849  ; preceptor 
of  Dummer  Academy  1847  ; later  president  of  the  College  of 
California,  now  the  University  of  California ; Mayor  of  Oakland, 
California. 
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not  now  when  I have  seen  a more  heantiful  day  the  pas- 
tures be^in  to  look  green  Every  thing  in  nature  seemes 
to  he  puting  on  her  beautiful  garments 

28:  E’ew  York  elections  are  said  to  be  going  for  the 

government — very  little  alterations  from  last  year  Yan- 
buring  will  be  president  we  believe  we  may  be  mistaken 
and  care  not — if  we  are  the  Byfield  singers  are  all  in  the 
seats  again  and  appear  to  be  at  home 

29:  The  Byfield  Female  seminary^  has  Opened  the 

present  Weak  with  9 Schollars 

30;  pleasant — been  to  ITewburyport  in  the  forenoon 
saw  the  circus  come  in  their  horses  were  beautiful  music 
excellent — farmers  ploughing 

May  1 1840:  May  begins  rather  cool  some  have 

planted  heavy  rain  and  thunder  struck  a tree  at  the  end 
of  the  Bummer  House  and  an  elm  the  front  of  the  house 
breaking  6 pains  of  glass  a grate  deal  of  rain  and  thun- 
der grass  and  trees  very  forward  flowers  bloum  and  on 
the  whole  pleasant  for  the  season 

6 : the  upper  steam  mill  was  on  fire  sabbath  night — 

very  much  injured  the  town  had  a strong  watch  last 
night — ^much  alarm  is  felt 

8 : Politics  raging  Who  will  be  the  next  President  of 

the  united  states  we  believe  Martin  Yanburin 
13 : the  paddies  on  the  railrode  are  fighting 

25 : red  a speach  of  Mr  Duncan  of  Ohio  one  of  the 

most  powerful  I ever  saw  giving  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Battles  at  tippecanou  fort  Meighs  and  the  battle  of  the 
thames  where  Col  Johnson  distinguished  himself  under 
General  Harrison 

30:  warm  and  dry  — been  to  Hewburyport  went  to 

Kents  Island  on  the  railroad 

June  10  1840:  Yery  warm  and  dry  brought  the 

soap  home  from  Mrs  Kents  gave  her  % for  making 

5 The  Byfield  Female  Seminary  which  is  claimed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  State,  was  opened  in  the  old  Sleigh  Meet- 
ing House  in  1806.  Among  its  famous  pupils,  many  of  whom 
studied  there  while  Eev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  principal,  were 
Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College ; Ann  Hasseltine 
(Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson)  ; Harriet  Atwood  (Mrs.  Newell)  ; 
Zilpah  Grant.  After  undergoing  several  changes  and  altera- 
tions, the  old  seminary  building  became  a part  of  “St.  Sauveur” 
at  the  present  time  owned  by  Miss  Maria  P.  Hamlen. 
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18 : I have  just  red  the  speach  of  Mr  Parminter  from 

Mass  where  he  ^ave  the  whole  history  of  the  Hartford 
convention  which  was  very  familiar  much  of  it 

20 : Had  a visit  from  Col  Adams  informed  me  of  the 

great  Worcester  convention  where  15,000  were  thought  to 
be  present  in  every  kind  of  shape  some  in  Log  Cabbins 
some  in  waggons  many  on  horseback  117  different 
Banners 

23 : Whig  Enos  Stevens  was  nominated  by  the  Con- 

cord Convention  H.  H.  for  Governor  the  present  year 
26:  great  whig  meetings  all  over  the  States  log  Cab- 

bins  and  hard  cider  a new  method  of  Electionering 
27 : been  reading  Hon  Henry  Williams  speach  of 

Massachusetts  on  the  Sub  treasury  Bill  Every  day  we 
hear  of  great  whig  conventions  Log  Cabbins  and  hard 
Cider  the  federal  party  are  wide  awaik  for  Gen  Harrison 
29  : Sewall  gone  to  H.  P.  with  a load  of  hay  at  $13.00 

per  ton  I have  just  been  reading  Mr  Bentons  speach  with 
regard  to  money  affairs  he  says  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  Dollars  has  been 
coined  in  silver  and  gold  in  the  united  states  making  14 
dollars  to  Every  person  in  the  united  states  while  in  Eng- 
land with  all  the  hard  money  and  paper  Curancy  of  that 
nation  only  12  Dollars  to  an  individual  Mr  Benton  be- 
lieves that  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  had  it  not  been 
sent  out  of  the  country  and  melted  up  would  have  been 
ample  for  all  the  business  of  the  country  at  the  convention 
Concord  H.  H.  John  Page  was  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  Democratic  Party 

30 : dull  morning  sun  came  out  in  the  fournoon  very 

warm  the  warmest  that  has  been  people  are  begining 
to  think  of  independence 

July  2 1840 : preparing  for  the  4 of  July  to  be  a great 

Democratic  celebration  in  Lyn  the  year  has  been  celi- 
brated  for  meeting  and  gams  and  Log  Cabbins  covering 
the  whole  country  excited  about  the  choice  of  President 
the  Whigs  pretend  that  Harrison  will  get  % of  the  votes 
while  the  Democrats  believe  vanburin  will  get  a large 
majority  november  will  probibly  deside  the  question  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  in  favour  of  the  present  government 
3 : Stephen  Adams  just  returnd  from  Derry  great 
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calculations  for  the  4th  of  July  all  over  the  country  Gen 
Harrison  denies  hein^  under  keepers  or  under  any  Com- 
mittee says  his  views  are  before  the  puhlick 

4th:  Independent  Day  the  64th  Rained  a little  in 

the  morning  cleared  off  pleasant  and  fine  ^ood  for  hay 
five  tons  of  hay  in  colk  not  much  doin^  here  the  people 
are  ^one  to  Salem  a ^reat  many  from  P.  to  the  whig 
celebration.  The  Artillery  Company  and  the  Brass  Band 
are  at  Lin  and  many  of  the  citisins  attending  the  great 
Democratic  Celebration  where  much  is  expected  Doe^. 
Duncan  of  Ohio  is  expected  and  a great  many  more  of  the 
great  men  on  the  Democratic  side  politics  as  well  ‘as  every- 
thing else  goes  by  steam,  I am  now  siting  at  the  window 
now  2 oclock  PM  seeing  the  people  pass 

14:  Louisiana  had  their  Elections  for  State  Officers 

large  gain  on  the  Democratic  side 

Illinois,  Missouri  Indiana  takes  place  on  the  3d  of 
August  and  Tennessee  on  the  6th 

21  it  is  now  more  than  5 weeks  since  cutting  my  foot 
and  I am  unable  yet  to  do  much  it  is  now  the  dryest 
time  known  for  many  years  as  early  in  the  season  mills  all 
still  pastures  very  much  dryed  up  water  failing  every 
thing  up  it  is  in  fact  a very  dry  season 

29  : been  to  P.  a whig  meeting  monday  evening  to 

make  arrangements  for  the  publick  Dinner  to  be  given  to 
Hon.  C.  Cushing  and  other  members  of  Congress 

August  6 : the  greatest  shower  of  hail  I ever  witnest 

while  I am  writing  my  hand  smarts  by  the  hail  stones 
falling  on  them  some  of  the  pieces  of  ice  were  2 inches  in 
length  much  glass  is  undoubtedly  broken  the  West  Hew- 
bury  people  are  returning  from  the  meddows  wet  as  they 
can  bee  the  rain  is  poaring  down  it  seems  good  to  feel 
the  rain  after  a long  and  dry  season  the  rain  falls  fast — 
the  ponds  and  streems  are  gathering  water  we  hope  the 
springs  will  raise  Cattle  are  suffering  for  water  mills 
are  stopt 

7 been  to  H.  P.  bought  a Barrel  of  Flour  $5.50 
13  great  preparations  are  making  for  the  Whig  Meet- 
ing in  I7ewburyport.  D.  Webster  J.  Davis  and  M’’. 
Prentice  and  a number  more  of  the  Great  Whigs  are  in- 
vited on  the  28  inst. 
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14:  attended  a whi^  meeting  in  the  evening  at  new- 

buryport  at  the  market  Hall 

28:  Great  federal  meeting  in  Hewhuryport — Publick 

Dinner  given  to  Hon.  Caleb  Cnshing 

Sept®^  5 : H.  E.  wind  and  rain  been  to  plumb  island 

saw  a grate  many  water  parties  came  to  H.  P.  saw  the 
Lynn  light  Infantry  the  largist  Band  of  musick  I ever 
saw 

6 : Sunday  pleasant — Mr  Durants  House  broken  open 

some  five  or  six  dollars  taken  the  second  house  that  has 
been  broken  open  in  the  place  in  a short  time 

10:  The  great  Federal  Harrison  squall  at  Bunkers 

Hill,  the  concourse  of  people  was  great — the  procession 
was  said  to  be  4 or  5 miles  in  length  all  sorts  of  carages 
and  every  folish  extravigance  that  was  thought  off 

11 : Old  Federal  Days  are  revived^ — how  soon  we 

shall  see  the  black  cockade  I know  not — 

16:  today  is  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Spring- 

field  to  choose  Electors  for  president.  Politics  all  the 
Rage  the  Federal  party  are  trying  all  in  their  power  with 
Log  Cabbins  and  hard  Cider  to  Elect  W.  H.  Harrison  of 
Ohio  president — if  great  meetings  and  Loud  holloring  will 
Elect  a president  old  tip  will  stand  some  chance 

23 : just  heard  that  a number  of  people  are  summond 

before  the  grand  jury  on  account  it  is  supposed  of  a riot 
at  a slavery  meeting  on  the  17th  at  the  meeting  House  in 
Byfield  the  Lecturer  was  calP  Lee,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  hollowing  and  Huzza  ringing  the  Bell 
and  every  kind  of  noyse  and  disorder  one  lady  was  hit  by 
a roten  egg  in  the  face  which  fritened  her  very  much,  thus 
ended  the  Abolition  lectur  P S my  own  opinion  is  the 
Lecturer  was  saucy  the  society  wilfull  the  MOB  DIS- 
GRACEFUL. The  rioters  are  Endited  some  of  them 
24:  great  Excitement  in  consequence  of  the  mob  on 

the  17  the  grand  jury  has  found  a Bill  it  is  said  against 
six  of  the  young  men  of  the  Parish,  viz  Charles  Titcomb 
and  5 others  — The  parish  all  in  a uproar  about  Slavery 
and  mobs  the  Log  Cabin  business  seems  to  be  over 
27 : Sunday  had  Mr  Emerson  agent  for  the  Education 

society  — Mr  Durant  held  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
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Explanin^  the  cause  of  the  late  Mob  and  the  doings  of  the 
slavery  society  much  interest  was  felt 

29 : the  parish  in  an  uproar  about  neagros  and  the 

mob  some  are  trying  to  involve  the  minister  saying  that 
he  denies  statements  before  made  some  blame  him  alto- 
gether others  say  he  is  perfectly  right  — a number  in  the 
parish  are  about  leaveing  what  the  result  of  all  the  smoke 
and  noise  will  bee  I know  not 

October  2 1840:  Provisions  plenty  and  cheap  flour 

$5.50  com  about  62^-2  cents  oats  about  33%  cents  Beef 
$4.50  Pork  by  the  Hog  6 cents  best  of  sal  pork  9 cents 
best  of  cheese  8 cents  butter  16  cents  potatoes  30  cents 
Hay  $12.00  apples  1.25  per  Bar 

the  Byfield  mob  makes  great  Excitement  the  aboli- 
tionist are  offering  their  pews  for  sale  the  greatest  up- 
roar I ever  new  in  the  parish 

Had  a Church  meeting  in  the  afternoon  where  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  mob  was  brought  up  and  discussed  the 
diffikulties  apper  to  increase 

3 : there  is  now  the  greatest  supply  of  every  kind  of 

provisions,  and  every  kind  of  article  rais’d  and  growing 
that  our  Country  ever  knew 

Labour  is  high  as  Common  — Farming  Labour  at  hay- 
ing one  Dollar  and  found 

Been  diging  potatoes  afternoon  find  them  very  lite  the 
crop  of  potatoes  are  just  about  -J  the  common  crop  in 
looking  over  the  affairs  of  the  world  almost  every  Com- 
munity seems  to  be  Convulsed  the  Election  of  President 
is  makeing  more  excitement  than  ever  was  known  in  the 
Country,  the  Slavery  question  is  dividing  and  splitting 
Even  Byfleld  in  now  Convulsed  to  her  Center  the  trouble 
with  some  is  that  a Hew  York  Lecturer  went  in  the  meet- 
ing house  without  the  concent  of  the.  minister  although  en- 
vited  by  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  society  is 
this  a sufficient  reason  for  a mob  and  all  the  trouble  and 
noyse  that  we  now  hear  in  every  part  of  the  Parish 

7 : whig  meetings  in  the  towns  politics  all  of  a torch 

if  old  Gren  Harison  is  not  chosen  he  will  bee  disappointed 
more  has  been  done,  and  more  Expended  in  Electionaring 
than  ever  was  expended  before  in  the  Country  I have 
lately  been  told  by  a very  high  Federal  or  Whig  that  there 
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is  not  a hole  or  corner  of  the  Country  but  what  has  been 
mark’d  up  to  the  highest  degree,  he  says  that  even  the 
children  can  tell  in  a moment  by  seeing  who  is  a federal 
or  who  is  a democrat  — they  the  democrats  look  sorry 
(good  reasoning) 

8 : The  excitement  still  continues  in  Byfield  about 

Abolition  and  the  mob  the  friends  of  the  mob  say  that 
the  minister  had  not  been  asked  for  the  House  therfore 
had  no  right  to  go  there 

16 : went  to  Church  meeting  in  the  afternoon  on  busi- 

ness respecting  the  mob  the  16  of  September  at  the  meet- 
ing house 

lY : Byfield  is  all  by  the  Ears  about  Slavery  and  the 

mob  many  of  the  Church  will  not  attend  meeting  when 
M’’.  Durant  preaches  — the  State  Elections  are  now  tak- 
ing place  the  pollitical  Excitement  is  very  high  great 
Bets  are  made  that  vanburin  will  be  chosen  one  man 
offers  40,000  Dollars  in  a number  of  Bets  almost  every 
vilage  are  having  their  meetings  in  short  everything  that 
can  be  thought  of  is  at  work  to  change  the  present  govern- 
ment but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  Hovemb’’.  will 
deside  the  question  — next  monday  eve  ]\B.  Cushing  is  to 
deliver  a lecture  at  Ceorgetown  Tuesday  eve  M’*.  Ban- 
croft at  H.  P.  M’*.  B is  a democrat — 

19 : M’’.  Hathan  Longfellow  had  a Shock  of  palsy  this 

morning  and  is  very  sick  — Hon  Caleb  Cushing  is  lectur- 
ing on  Politics  in  Georgetown 

20 : IP.  Bancroft  is  expected  to  deliver  an  address  on 

the  policy  of  the  Government  — great  attempts  are  make- 
ing  by  the  whig  party  to  make  every  act  of  the  present 
government  appear  bad,  how  far  they  will  suceed  I know 

not november  may  tell  the  story — 

Hon  C.  Cushing  and  Hon  J.  Spofford  Lecturd  in  the 
meeting  house  in  GeorgeTown  on  the  whig  principles 
21:  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  religion  is 

the  political  fever  that  has  spread  itself  all  over  the  coun- 
try it  may  well  be  called  a politica  mania 

the  bridge  at  pearsons  Mills  is  undergoing  a repair 
25 : Sunday  unpleasant  — 3 inches  of  snow  fell  in 

the  night 
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26  Cold  the  ground  all  covered  with  snow  looked 
quite  winteish  been  to  georgetown  Longfellow  died 

in  the  evening  after  a severe  sicness  of  8 days 

28  : been  to  P Town  held  a meeting  respecting  the 

surplus  Revenue  Cider  Seling  for  $1.50  per  Bar 

31 : Grate  Excitement  in  the  parish  about  the  Aboli- 

tion question  and  the  mob  more  than  Twenty  of  our  parish 
I mean  our  society  and  church  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  Minister  feeling  that  he  has  said  hard  things 
about  them  in  relation  to  the  abolition  Lecture  being  in 
the  meeting  house  against  his  wishes  — the  whole  affair 
is  a miserable  one  but  miserable  as  it  is,  it  is  dividing  the 
parish  and  Church  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
have  withdrawn  for  the  present  when  they  will  return  is 
doubtful 

November  1 1840:  Very  pleasant  — Sunday  had  our 

Communion  nearly  twenty  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
were  absent  in  Consequence  of  the  Neagro  business  Liet. 
Joseph  Pearson  Died  in  the  afternoon 

2 : went  to  N.  P.  with  my  Wife  saw  the  Election  re- 

turns which  are  comeing  in  well  for  Old  Tip 

9 : Election  in  Massachusetts  Storm  commenced  Last 

Evening  the  greatest  fall  of  rain  that  has  been  for  some 
years  the  low  ground  all  most  under  water  the  vote  in  the 
state  this  day  will  be  large  undoubtedly  the  rain  will  stop 
some  never  was  there  such  Electionearing  never  such 
nonsence  the  vote  in  Newbury  is  large  the  states  have 
all  voted  and  it  will  soone  be  known  who  is  President — 

I do  not  remember  staying  away  from  Governor  meeting 
since  I have  been  a voter  which  is  more  than  thirty  years 
13 : The  great  political  struggle  is  over  the  returns 

have  come  in  so  that  Gen  Harrison  is  Elected  by  a large 
majority  attended  the  Church  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
16:  the  Guns  ar  going  for  Harrison  Democracy  has 

performd  a sumerset  the  greatest  revolution  in  politics 
that  I have  known  for  a good  while 

18 : attended  the  ordination  of  Rev  John  Pike  at  Row- 
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ley  1 prayer  by  M*’.  Dimic  Sermon  by  Doct^  Daney® 
charge  by  M”*.  Kimball  fellowship  of  the  Churches  by  Mr 
Campbell  address  by  M’’.  Withington  concluding  prayer 
by  M''.  Fitz  the  performances  were  good  Especially  the 
singing 

19 : Winter  — the  Ground  all  cover d with  snow 

sleighs  inning  merryly  been  mending  and  oiling  har- 
nesses wind  blows  like  winter  it  is  hoped  that  the  snow 
will  disappear  people  are  hardly  prepard  for  winter  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  pollitics  so  still  the  votes  are  cast  and 
a new  Pressident  chosen  and  people  are  prety  still  just 
now 

Kov  20 : the  glass  stands  at  about  40  the  people  are 

not  satisfyed  with  the  Elections  it  is  said  there  are  more 
votes  cast  in  the  State  of  Ohio  than  there  are  male  in- 
habitants in  the  state  above  21  years  old  according  the 
sensurs  just  taken  it  is  thought  the  election  in  some  of  the 
counties  will  be  contested  martin  vanburin  has  received 
more  votes  than  he  did  in  1836  when  he  was  elected  but 
has  fell  short  of  Harrison  a great  many  thousands  no 
doubt  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  corruption  in  the 
elections  the  elections  have  run  very  close  a very  small 
majority  in  many  of  the  large  states  in  pensylvania  both 
parties  dame  the  vote  and  so  in  Virginia  if  Judg  Burney 
has  received  many  in  these  two  states  there  may  be  no 
choice  But  no  doubt  Harrison  is  chosen  notwithstanding 
so  old  tip  will  be  the  next  President  for  4 years 

24:  Sleighs  run  well  in  the  morning  the  market  is 

very  full  Turkeys  went  from  8 to  11  cents  Geese  at  Y 
and  8 Chickens  at  6 to  8 all  kinds  of  provisions  reason- 
able 

25 : been  to  market  there  were  less  peltry  than  usual 

the  day  before  thanksgiving  the  market  prety  fair  tur- 
keys sold  from  7 to  10  cents  pr  pound  geese  at  7 to  8 
cents  chickens  from  6 to  8 cents  pr  pound  — Milk  from 
6 The  Eev.  Daniel  Dana  (1771-1859)  son  of  Eev.  Joseph 
and  Mary  Turner  Dana,  Pastor  at  Newburyport  1794-1820  ; pres- 
ident Dartmouth  College  1820-1821 ; pastor  in  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire  1822-1826,  in  Newburyport,  1826-1845.  He  married, 
1st,  Elizabeth  Coombs  of  Newburyport,  2d  Sarah  Emery.  He 
was  the  father  of  Eev.  William  Coombs  Dana  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  and  grandfather  of  Eev.  Morrison  Bartly  of 
Alabama. 
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11  to  20  cents  pr  gallon  pork  fresh  6 cents  pr  pound  Beef 
about  5 cents  to  6%  — Apples  well  put  up  1.25  pr  Bar 
Corn  65  cents  per  Bushel  potatoes  33  cents  per  Bushel 
Flour  $5.75  per  Barrel  Cider  $1.25  per  Barrel 

26:  Thanksgiving  ^2;ood  sleighing  pleasant  day,  the 

people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  great  reason  for  thank- 
fulness heard  Mr  Durant  spent  the  evening  at  Col. 
Adams,  as  has  been  my  habit  for  more  than  twenty  years 
began  to  snow  again  in  the  evening 

27 : Continues  to  snow,  there  has  scarsely  been  six 

days  of  fine  weather  for  six  weeks  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  Kents  Island  says  he  never  new  so  long  a run  of  high 
tides  in  all  his  life  time  the  highest  tides  have  risin 
above  the  railrode  and  run  through  the  tunnel  in  Salem 
the  cars  on  the  Eastern  Railrode  go  as  far  as  Portsmouth 
Deem.  5 : People  are  calculating  that  business  will  be 

good  in  consequence  of  having  a new  President  hope  they 
will  not  be  disappointed  — should  the  country  be  as  pros- 
perous for  12  years  to  come  as  it  has  the  last  12  years 
sense  GenI  Jacson  was  chosen  I believe  there  will  be  no 
great  reason  for  complaint  when  General  Jacson  was 
Elected  president  the  national  Debt  was  fifty  nine  milions 
of  Dollars  and  nothing  in  the  treasury  since  that  time 
the  national  debt  is  entirely  paid  a pention  has  been 
granted  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
which  amounts  to  more  than  1^  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  18^  millions  of  dollars  has  been  paid  for  Indian 
Lands  which  the  government  now  own  and  39  milons  of 
Dollars  in  the  treasury  more  than  is  wanted  and  has  been 
Loankl  out  to  the  states  as  a surpluss  over  and  above  the 
wants  of  the  government  besides  all  the  espences  of  re- 
mooveing  the  indians  beyond  the  missippi  and  providing 
them  provisions  for  one  year  and  also  all  the  money  ex- 
pended in  prossecuting  the  Florida  War  the  money  ex- 
pended in  internal  improvements  such  as  building  canals 
railrodes  and  removing  obstructions  in  the  harbors  and 
improveing  the  navy  yards  and  all  the  national  vessels 
and  ships  is  perhaps  more  than  has  been  expended  any  12 
years  previous  Commerse  has  been  good  manufacturing 
has  increasd  to  such  a degree  that  scarcely  a water  power 
in  the  country  that  is  not  taken  up  at  high  prices,  and 
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extensive  mills  and  buildings  are  erected  and  almost  every 
old  establishment  inlarged  and  improved  I mention  these 
thing  in  contrast  with  the  ery  of  ruin  ruin  that  we  hear 
so  much  from  every  quarter  of  the  whig  departments 
8 : Congress  has  assembled  what  course  they  will  take 

the  present  winter  is  a matter  of  conjecture  probable  they 
will  do  but  little  till  the  new  Congress  assembles  which 
will  be  the  fourth  of  march  next  when  the  new  president 
takes  the  Chair 

The  Eastern  travel  has  increast  very  much  since  the 
railrode  has  been  opened  to  Portsmouth,  'N.  H. 

10:  never  were  the  Constables  more  busy  in  Byfield 

than  at  the  present  season — 6 young  men  taken  for  a riot 
at  the  meeting  house  on  the  16  of  Septr  last — 

13 : Sunday  raind  all  day  only  12  people  at  meeting 

in  the  fournoon  and  no  meeting  in  the  afternoon  Doctor 
Proctor  was  Buryd  in  the  afternoon  Doctor  Proctor  has 
resided  in  Eowley  about  40  years  has  been  a skilful  and 
respected  phescian  and  surgeon  many  lament  his  Death 
altho  he  has  lived  to  be  73  years  old 

15:  heard  of  the  Death  of  Moses  Poor  of  West  New- 

bury one  of  the  most  industerous  men  of  the  age  and  has 
acquired  a Large  Estate  aged  81  years 

January  1 1841 : now  commences  the  new  year  morn- 

ing fair  and  cold  the  afternoon  a violent  snow  storm  the 
coldest  and  thickest  fall  of  snow  that  has  been  for  the  sea- 
son surely  the  new  year  has  come  in  like  a Lion  attended 
the  lecture  preparitory  to  the  communion  halld  a load  of 
wood  from  the  pasture 

4:  Just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mary  G.  Kent  she  has 

been  sick  more  than  a year  she  was  a good  girl  and  much 
respected 

9 : the  old  and  beautiful  farm  of  uncle  David  Adams, 

over  which  I have  traveled  so  pleasantly  is  sold  for  the 
sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  to  a company  of  eight  men 
it  is  said  there  is  more  wood  and  timber  on  that  farm  than 
any  other  in  the  county  of  Eockingham  a great  deal  of 
timber  is  now  going  to  Boston  on  the  uper  railroad  it  is 
said  that  140  tons  of  timber  was  carried  at  one  load 
14  This  is  my  birth  day  and  brings  me  to  54  years 
18  : Cold  and  rough  been  to  Newburyport  found  the 
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goin^  very  bad  a great  quantity  of  Boards  and  Lumber 
has  come  to  Plumbisland  the  Old  towners  are  contending 
with  Moses  Pettengill  for  claiming  all  on  his  land 

20 : The  storm  of  pollitics  which  has  been  raging  for 

two  years  has  subsided  and  things  appear  to  go  on  very 
smoothly  the  new  president  will  take  the  chair  the  4 of 
march  no  doubt  with  a great  deal  of  parade  Congress  is 
doing  but  little  at  present  much  is  expected  of  the  new 
congress  and  new  president  but  we  may  find  ourselves 
mistaken  the  Eastern  Boundary  question  will  prove  a 
serious  one  the  national  bank  is  another  difficult  ques- 
tion 

21:  The  Children  are  learning  to  sing  some  of  the 

young  folks  go  4 evenings  in  a week  there  being  2 schools 
in  the  parish  that  meet  twice  in  the  week 

22:  Fair  weather  ground  coverd  with  ice  been  to 

]Sr.  P.  a Coaster  Plowed  on  to  plumbisland  inside  the  Bar 
cargo  belonging  to  J Wood  and  others  the  vessel  will  prob- 
ably be  got  off  the  cargo  somewhat  injured 

Town  school  closes  this  day  the  school  Master  Mr. 
George  Danforth  is  well  spoken  of 

29 : Snowstorm  been  to  E".  P.  Bot  a carpet  for  the 

parlour  at  77J  cents  peryard 

30 : Good  sleighing  Boys  been  to  Bowley  after  wood 

been  myself  to  Old  Rowley  with  a sleigh  with  Sally  — 
George  gone  to  singing  school  at  the  mills 

Febry  8 : Wm  Bartlett  died  this  fournoon  the  Town 

of  FT.  P.  will  feal  the  Death  of  M^  Bartlett 

13 : Old  Candlemass  Day  according  to  old  rules  we 

may  expect  a great  deal  of  cold  weather  the  morning  very 
cold  glass  stood  at  one  degree  above  zero  westerly  wind 
and  very  brite  all  day 

18 : Gen\  Harrison  the  President  elect  has  arived  at 

the  Capital  much  is  Expected  by  the  Federelist ; hope  they 
will  not  be  disappointed 

22 : the  H.  P.  Bank  has  failed  the  united  states  bank 

is  gone  down,  People  will  begin  to  think  by  and  by  that 
General  Jacksons  ideas  respecting  the  united  states  bank 

were  correct ^that  Bank  is  Rotten  and  almost  a ded 

loss 

25:  Been  to  Georgetown  attended  the  abolition  meet- 
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in^  Wm  Loyd  Garison  was  present  the  meeting  was  well 
attended  the  Resolntions  wer  severe 

March  2 : pleasant  attended  the  annual  Parish  Meet- 

ing had  a peasible  meeting  Chose  Moses  Dale  moderator 
Wm  Tenney  Clerk  D ISToyes  Sami  Cheaney  and  Ebener  C 
J ackman  assessors  voted  to  raise  six  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars  to  pay  the  ministers  salery  and  other  expenses 

March  4 : This  is  the  day  for  the  president  to  take  the 

Chair  the  Country  all  Excited  thousands  ar  gone  to 
Washington  to  see  the  poor  old  President  come  into  the 
Chair 

6 : the  inaugural  speech  of  old  tip  has  reach’d  here  let 

us  look  out  for  the  good  times  that  are  so  often  promised 
by  the  federal  party 

9:  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Town  of  ETewbury  select- 

men Daniel  Colman  Jacob  Atkinson  and  Oliver  D Rogers 
the  same  are  assessors  overseers  of  the  poor  Edmund 
Smith  — Bartlet  and  Daniel  R"oyes  Treasurer  Stuart 
Chase  Expence  of  the  poor  twelve  hundred  dollars  less 
than  the  last  year 

11 : been  to  E".  P.  the  prospect  is  that  we  shall  have 

difficulty  with  England  concerning  the  boundary  at  the 
East  — and  also  respecting  the  Burning  of  the  Carolin  on 
the  St.  Lawrance  by  McLeod  it  is  rumor’d  that  the  Brit- 
ish minister  has  demanded  the  prisonir  who  is  now  in 
prison  under  an  endictment  by  the  grand  Jury  of  IST.  York 
we  are  slow  to  believe  that  Britan  wishes  for  war  with 
America  under  present  circumstances  if  they  should  I 
hope  our  Government  and  nation  will  stand  firm  to  their 
rights  and  Let  Federal  principles  be  forgotten 

12 : Singing  School  at  the  seminary  closes  this  even- 

ing under  the  care  of  Mr  Ruggels  Mr  Adams  gave  us  a 
lecture  last  evening  on  the  early  history  of  England 

15 : news  of  war  with  Britan  the  Eastern  boundary 

line  is  in  dispute  and  the  Case  of  McLeod  for  burning  the 
Caroline  near  the  niagary  falls  McLeod  is  said  to  be  an 
English  man 

17 : the  hebrew  class  meets  at  the  parsonag  this  Even- 

ing 

19 : attended  Church  meeting  but  very  fiew  people 

ther  the  Division  in  our  Church  respecting  slavery  has 
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almost  destroyed  our  union  and  peace  nearly  twenty  of 
our  Churcli  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Course  the  Pastur 
has  pursued  that  they  keep  away  from  the  Communion 
what  will  be  the  end  of  their  Course  I know  not 

23 : undoubtedly  the  news  today  is  more  faveourable 

with  respect  to  our  relation  with  England  Mr  Webster 
and  Mr  Fox  the  British  minister  are  very  cordial  in  their 
communications  that  maybe  expected  — been  chopping 
wood  and  triming  appletrees  found  Old  Theodore  in  the 
pasture  splitting  a stump 

The  singing  school  at  the  seminary  was  interrupted  the 
last  evening  by  throwing  snuff  through  the  room  the 
school  was  obliged  to  leave  the  hall 

25 : been  to  Rowley  to  the  auction  of  Mr  Blackington 

found  the  traveling  very  bad  the  spring  birds  have  made 
their  appearance  such  as  Blackbirds,  Robbins  and  blew 
birds  the  wild  Geese  are  flying  east  — the  spring  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  on,  hay  is  very  scierce  the  season  for 
feeding  began  early  and  people  are  scant  for  hay  which  is 
now  fetching  $17.00  the  Church  and  people  in  Rowley 
are  about  Building  a new  meeting  House  on  the  plaine 
some  are  not  willing  to  leave  the  old  spot 

April  4 : President  Harrison  died  with  Inflimation  on 

the  Lungs  the  first  that  has  died  in  office 

9 : the  news  papers  come  dresst  in  mourning  for  the 

President  it  is  thought  that  the  old  president  has  had 
more  Excitement  than  he  was  able  to  bair  vice  president 
Tyler  is  said  to  be  very  unwell  it  is  doubtful  whither  he 
will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  devolve  upon  him  — it 
was  justly  thought  by  the  democrats  that  they  were  not 
the  proper  men  for  president  and  vice  president,  at  the 
present  time  when  the  whole  country  is  in  such  an  uncom- 
mon and  Foolish  Excitement 

(To  he  continued) 


LETTER  WRITTEE^  TO  ICHABOD  TUCKER 
REGARDING  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  IN  1811 


Cambridge,  Au^st  16th  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

I received  in  proper  season  your  favor  of  the  Yth  in- 
stant. I apprehend  there  can  he  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
modating your  young  friends  with  a chamber  either  within 
or  without  the  walls  of  College  as  you  prefer.  The  new 
class  I think  will  be  large,  and  possibly  more  will  apply 
for  rooms  than  can  be  accommodated  within  the  walls. 
Should  this  be  the  case  our  enquiry  among  others  will  be 
who  can  best  afford  a little  additional  expense  for  a cham- 
ber in  town  ? There  is  no  scarcity  of  good  and  well  sit- 
uated chambers  in  the  neighborhood  of  College. 

Now  for  your  formidable  list  of  queries,  but  for  which 
I should  have  answered  your  letter  a few  days  earlier. 
The  new  edifice  has  been  resting  more  than  a fortnight  for 
want  of  brick,  but  the  workmen  are  now  returned,  and  the 
walls  are  rising  above  the  second  story.  I hear  of  no 
complaint  about  funds  for  its  completion.  Our  number  of 
students  exceeds  220.  Science  and  morals  are  in  a hope- 
ful condition.  Study  and  decency  of  deportment  are  not 
less  fashionable  now,  than  formerly.  I hope  we  are  im- 
proving in  these  particulars.  The  whole  of  the  freshman 
class  and  a little  more  than  half  of  the  two  middle  classes 
study  the  Hebrew  language.  Their  progress  does  not 
usually  exceed  70  or  80  psalms.  The  library  has  re- 
ceived no  great  additions  of  late.  The  books  sent  for 
about  18  months  since  have  not  yet  arrived.  The  appara- 
tus has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  within  a 
few  years.  The  botanical  garden  is  in  a flourishing  state. 
It  attracts  attention  and  visitors  from  every  quarter.  What 
are  the  immediate  evils,  the  University  is  to  experience 
from  the  reign  of  Democracy,  we  cannot  tell;  but  should 
this  diabolical  reign  be  of  long  continuance  it  cannot  fail 
to  produce  ultimately  the  most  destructive  to  this  and 
every  other  institution,  whether  literary,  religious  or  civil, 
within  its  grasp.  The  Chronicle  and  Patriot  abound  with 
threats,  promises  and  schemes  of  reform.  When  and  how 
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they  are  to  he  introduced  we  are  not  informed.  We  ex- 
pect the  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  will  overhall  the 
board  of  Overseers  and  mould  it  into  a democratic  form. 
This  perhaps  may  satisfy  them  for  the  present.  But  this 
will  put  the  College  completely  into  their  power,  since  no 
act  of  the  Corporation  can  become  a law  without  concur- 
rance,  and  no  individual  can  be  chosen  into  the  immediate 
government  or  into  the  board  of  corporation  without  their 
sanction.  The  College  has  never  been,  I apprehend,  in  a 
more  perilous  condition. 

I hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  at  commence- 
ment. 

From  your  friend  and  servant 

L.  Hedge 

Superscription : 

Ichabod  Tucker,  Esq. 

Salem 

— Misc.  Mss.  Essex  Institute. 


HORSE  IMPOUNDED  BY  TIMOTHY  PICKERIHG 


Mr.  Amos  Trask:  I Have  Impounded  Your  Horse 

from  My  Pasture.  My  folks  and  MySelf  have  found  Him 
there.  Every  time  We  have  Gone  Out.  I Purpose  How  to 
Preceed  as  the  Law  Directs.  You  have  a Right  in  Chus- 
ing  apprisers  of  the  Damages  as  Well  as  I.  If  You  Will 
Come  Down  and  Act  the  Part  of  An  Honest  Man  its  Well. 

Tim®  Pickering 
— Misc.  Mss.  Essex  Institute. 


mSTRUCTIONS  TO  COMMANDEKS  OF 
PKIVATE  SHIPS  OF  WAR 


In  Congress.  Wednesday,  April  3,  1776. 

Instructions  to  the  Commanders  of  Private  Ships  or 
Vessels  of  War  which  shall  have  Commissions  or  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal  Authorising  them  to  make  Cap- 
tures of  British  Vessels  and  Cargoes. 

1 

You  may  by  force  of  arms,  attack  subdue  and  take  all 
ships  and  other  Vessels  Belonging  to  the  Subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Brittain,  on  the  high  seas  or  between  high 
warter  and  Low  warter  Marks  Except  Ships  and  Vessels 
bringing  Persons  who  intend  to  Settle  and  Reside  in  the 
United  Colonies,  or  bringing  arms,  ammunition  Or  war- 
like Stores  to  the  said  Colonies  for  the  use  of  Such  In- 
habitants thereof  as  are  Friends  to  the  American  Cause 
Which  you  shall  suffer  to  pass  unmolested  the  Command- 
ers thereof  permitting  a peaceable  search  and  giving  Sat- 
isfactory Information  of  the  Contents  of  the  Ladings  and 
Destinations  of  the  Voyages. 

2 

You  may  by  force  of  arms  attack  Subdue  and  take  all 
Ships  & other  Vessels  whatsoever  Carrying  Soldiers  arms 
gun  powder  Ammunition,  Provisions  or  any  other  Con- 
traband [torn]  to  any  of  the  British  armies  or  Ships  of 
war  employed  against  these  Colonies. 

3 

You  shall  bring  such  Ships  and  Vessels  as  you  shall 
take  with  their  Guns,  Rigging  Tackle  apparel  Furniture 
and  Ladings  to  some  Convenient  port  or  ports  of  the 
United  Colonies,  that  proceedings  may  thereupon  be  had 
in  due  form,  before  the  Courts  which  are  or  shall  be  there 
appointed  to  hear  and  Determine  Causses  Civil  and  mara- 
time. 
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4 

You  or  one  of  your  Cheif  Officers  shall  bring  or  Send 
the  Master  and  pilot  and  one  or  more  principal  Persons  of 
the  Company  of  Every  Ship  or  Vessel  by  you  taken  as 
soon  after  the  Capture  as  may  be  to  the  Judge  or  Judges 
of  such  Court  as  aforesaid  to  be  Examined  upon  Oath  and 
make  answer  to  The  Interrogatories  which  may  be  pro- 
pounded touching  the  Interest  or  property  of  the  Ship  or 
Vessel  and  Her  Ladings  and  at  the  same  time  you  shall 
Deliver  or  Cause  to  be  Delivered  to  the  Judge  or  Judges, 
all  Passes,  Seabriefs,  Charter  parties.  Bills  of  Lading, 
Cocketts  Letters  and  other  Documents  and  Writings. 

— Essex  Institute,  Coffin  Mss.  vol.  I,  p.  lJf-6. 


ROBERT  COWAH,  SALEM  ARTIST 


Salem  7 Dec:.  1791 


Mr.  John  Derby 

To  Robert  Cowan  — Dr. 

To  painting  a Landscape  for 

Chimney  Board £1.9.7 

Received  payment  in  full 

Robert  Cowan 


Salem  March  1st.  1792 
Elias  H.  Derby  Esqr.  Dr.  to  Robert  Cowan 
To  Ornamenting  part  of  Ship  Grand  Turk 

Stern  0 :18 :0 

Errors  Exceptd.  Received  payment 

Robert  Cowan 

— Essex  Institute,  Derby  Mss.  Vol.  31,  pp.  J/.7,  51. 
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Yankee  Stone  Cutters.  The  First  American  School  of 
Sculpture,  1800-1850.  By  Albert  TenEyck  Gardner. 
Published  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by 
Columbia  University  Press.  1945,  folio,  cloth,  illus. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Museum  directors  and  the  non-specialist  will  welcome  this 
new  book  by  an  official  in  the  great  Metropolitan,  because  it 
presents  in  a readable  manner  the  problems  of  museums  and 
what  to  do  about  them.  The  impulses  of  backwoodsmen, 
farmers’  sons,  immigrant  boys  and  college  graduates  to  take 
up  sculptor’s  tools  are  analyzed,  and  the  sculptors  themselves 
depicted  as  men  of  their  times  rather  than  artists.  The  de- 
mand for  monuments  to  heroes  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rise  of  sculptors  in  this  country,  and  the  life  of  American  art 
lovers  in  Italy,  including  Salem’s  own  William  Wetmore 
Story,  as  well  as  the  works  of  John  Eogers,  another  product 
of  Salem,  are  fully  related.  A biographical  directory  and  a 
list  of  the  works  of  these  artists  in  the  Metropolitan  com- 
pletes the  book.  Illustrations  of  the  works  of  these  ingenious 
Yankee  mechanics  add  great  interest.  There  is  a good  index. 
Eecommended  to  all  museums  and  libraries  and  to  art  stu- 
dents everywhere. 

Hymn-Tunes  of  Lowell  Mason.  A Bibliography.  Com- 
piled by  Henry  Lowell  Mason.  1944.  118  pp.  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The  Univer- 

sity Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

Lowell  Mason,  who  has  been  rightly  designated  ^^The 
Father  of  Protestant  Church  Music  in  America,”  was  a horn 
educator  in  the  field  of  music.  At  a time  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  when  such  music  was  in  a low  condition,  Mr. 
Mason  sought  to  improve  the  situation  with  the  Hymn-Tune. 
He  produced  a total  of  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  and  ten  were  of  his  oym  composition. 
This  bibliography  represents  a vast  amount  work,  a labor 
of  love  by  the  compiler,  who  is  a grandson  of  Lowell  Mason. 
It  is  arranged  in  fourteen  sections  with  dates  and  sources 
clearly  defined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  of  great 
service  to  musicians  and  a notable  addition  to  music  history. 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  music  libraries. 
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Preaching  in  the  First  Century  oe  New  England 
History.  By  Babette  May  Levy.  1945,  215  pp.  octavo, 
cloth.  Hartford,  Connecticut:  The  American  Society 

of  Church  History.  Price,  $3.00 
This  dissertation  on  the  Puritan  preaching  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century  shows  tremendous  research  on  the  part 
of  the  author  and  is  worthy  of  a much  more  extensive  review 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  here.  Hp  to  1650,  the  Puritan 
ministers  were  all  English  horn  but,  after  that  date,  the  first 
Harvard  graduates  began  to  take  the  places  made  vacant  by 
death.  The  chapters  include  The  Background  and  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Preachers;  The  Doctrine  as  it  was  Preached; 
Success:  The  Puritan  High  Koad  to  Damnation;  Practical 

Teaching;  Politics  and  War;  The  Form  of  the  Sermons; 
Sermonic  Similitudes;  A Sidelight  upon  the  Puritan  Mind; 
The  Plain  Style  and  its  Variations;  The  Eeception  of  the 
Sermons.  There  is  a bibliography  of  the  sermons  preached 
by  the  various  ministers  and  a full  general  reference  to  books 
consulted.  There  is  a good  index.  The  Essex  Institute  is 
mentioned  among  the  libraries  having  a large  collection  of 
sermons  and  religious  books.  Strongly  recommended  to 
those  interested  in  the  early  religious  history  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  Adventurers  of  Bermuda.  A History  of  the  Island 
from  its  Discovery  until  the  Dissolution  of  the  Somers 
Island  Company  in  1684.  By  Henry  Wilkinson.  1933, 
396  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  London:  Oxford  Hniversity 
Press.  Price,  16s. 

This  early  history  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  is  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  work,  a story  in  which  the  colonies  of  America 
had  no  small  part.  In  1609,  the  British  ^‘Sea  Venture’^ 
was  wrecked  off  the  Islands  and  from  this  adventure  Shake- 
speare wrote  the  story  of  ‘‘The  Tempest”.  Thereupon  a com- 
pany was  formed  to  exploit  and  settle  the  Islands  under  the 
Virginia  company.  King  James  I and  many  of  the  great 
merchants  of  England  had  a part  in  it.  The  author  has 
found  his  material  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  in  the 
Archives  of  Bermuda,  and  he  gives  excellent  biographies  of 
the  men  concerned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of 
their  internal  troubles  Governor  Winthrop  sent  them  aid 
from  New  England.  It  is  a readable  book,  giving  valuable 
information  about  our  neighbors  to  the  south  in  this  early 
period  of  American  history. 
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THE  WEST  PARISH  OF 
SALISBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS,  AXD 
THE  ROCKY  HILL  CHURCH 


By  Charles  I.  Pettinhell^  A.B.,  LL.  B. 


The  Rocky  Hill  Church,  now  in  Ameshury,  Massachu- 
setts, was  until  recent  years  in  Salisbury,  an  adioinin^ 
town;  during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  it  was  the 
home  of  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury.  All  of  the  present 
town  of  Amesbury  originally  was  part  of  Salisbury,  but 
the  Rocky  Hill  district  was  not  annexed  to  Amesbury 
until  1886. 

Rocky  Hill  is  a ledgy  slope  where  a plain  drops  to 
a lower  level ; outcroppings  of  the  ledge  are  much  in  evi- 
dence around  the  church.  Elm  Street,  the  main  highway 
from  Amesbury  to  Salisbury,  passes  in  front  of  the  church 
while  directly  across  Elm  Street  from  the  church,  Rocky 
Hill  Road,  the  oldest  road  in  the  vicinity,  leads  from  Elm 
Street  to  the  Point  Shore  and  the  Merrimac  River,  half  a 
mile  to  the  south.  Half  a mile  to  the  east,  toward  Salis- 
bury, is  the  Salisbury- Amesbury  town  line,  while  little 
more  than  two  miles  to  the  west,  lies  the  center  of  the  town 
of  Amesbury,  formerly  known  as  the  Mills  Village,  or 
more  often  as  the  Mills. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  neighborhood  now  is  the 
Point  Shore,  the  northerly  shore  of  the  Merrimac  River. 
Before  1792,  this  was  an  isolated  bit  of  territory  along 
the  river,  cut  off  from  approach  by  land,  except  by  the 
one  road  which  leaves  Elm  Street  opposite  the  church. 
About  a mile  from  the  Rocky  Hill  church,  as  the  roads 
now  are,  the  Powow  River  flows  into  the  Merrimac  from 
the  north,  having  passed  through  the  center  of  Amesbury, 
flowing  underground  through  the  busiest  part  of  the  Mills 
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Village,  where  the  mill  biiildiiigs  of  a century  ago  are 
closely  built  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Below  the  mills 
the  river  comes  to  tidewater  and  then  through  marshland, 
winds  a devious  way  to  the  greater  river  below,  in  one 
place  flowing  west  a half-mile  along  a ridge  north  of  the 
Merrimac,  parallel  with  that  river,  and  only  a few  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  it,  before  the  Powow  turns  sharply 
to  the  south  and  becomes  part  of  it.  This  long  finger  of 
land  with  the  Merrimac  on  the  south  and  the  Powow  on 
the  north  and  west,  in  the  early  days  could  be  reached  only 
by  the  Eocky  Hill  Road,  located  on  the  Point  Shore  at  the 
first  place  where  the  long  bend  of  the  Powow  to  the  east 
can  be  passed  by  foot  travel.  Here,  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  was  located  the  Rocky  Hill  Road;  on  the  river 
end  of  the  road  a settlement  was  located,  devoted  to  ship 
building.  In  time,  a ferry  from  Hewburyport  landed 
passengers  on  the  Point  Shore  near  the  road  on  their  way 
to  Portsmouth,  Hew  Hampshire,  and  the  road,  as  it 
crossed  Elm  Street,  and  passed  the  church,  became  the 
Portsmouth  Road. 

When  Washington  came  to  Hew  England  in  1789,  and 
went  to  Portsmouth  to  visit  his  former  secretary,  Tobias 
Lear,  who  lived  there,  he  travelled  this  route,  and  in  the 
space  around  the  church,  and  the  parsonage,  across  the 
Portsmouth  Road,  the  people  of  Salisbury  assembled  to 
do  him  honor. 

The  Point  Shore  remained  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  except  by  water,  or 
an  inconvenient  round-about  passage  by  land,  until  after 
the  Rocky  Hill  Church  was  built  in  1785.  Then,  in  1792, 
the  first  bridges  were  built  across  the  Merrimac  River,  at 
Deer  Island,  where  Chain  Bridge  is  to-day.^  These 
bridges  were  followed  immediately  by  the  building  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Powow  River,  on  the  westerly  end  of  the 
Point  Shore,  and  the  laying  out  of  a highway  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  shore,  connecting  the  Powow  River 
bridge  with  the  two  bridges  below.  This  gave  a direct 
path  for  travel  from  Hewburyport  to  Amesbury,  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley  and  southern  Hew  Hampshire;  the  Point 
Shore  became  a through  route.  Business  moved  to  the 

1 Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  p.  277. 
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Mills  Village,  the  steam  railroad  came  to  town,  and  ship 
building  gradually  ceased ; both  Rocky  Hill  and  the  Point 
Shore  became  residential  communities.  The  Rocky  Hill 
Church  decreased  in  importance  as  an  institution  as  the 
population  from  which  it  could  draw  dwindled,  and  new 
churches  were  so  situated  that  they  could  give  more  con- 
venient service.  Two  churches  on  the  Point  Shore,  one 
started  in  1827  and  the  other  in  1835,  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  people  of  that  locality  to  travel  back  into  the 
country  to  attend  the  old  church  and  thus  Rocky  Hill 
slowly  but  steadily  lost  its  congregation. 

First  Rocky  Hill  Church 

For  the  story  of  church  and  parish,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  town  of  Salisbury.  The 
town  was  authorized  in  1638,  settlement  was  begun  in 
1639,  and  was  actively  carried  on  in  1640.  The  settle- 
ment was  a Puritan  settlement,  authorized  by  Puritan 
authorities,  and  carried  out  by  men  and  women  of  that 
faith  and  mode  of  worship.^  This  was  a matter  of  im- 
portance then  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  charter 
defined  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  as  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River.  To 
make  itself  as  secure  as  possible,  Massachusetts,  the  same 
year  that  it  authorized  the  settlement  of  Salisbury,  author- 
ized the  settlement  of  Hampton,  still  farther  north  of  the 
Merrimac.  Thus  began  a contest  over  the  proper  location 
of  the  Massachusetts-Hew  Hampshire  state  line  which  was 
not  settled  until  1901.^ 

When  the  first  settlers  located  at  Salisbury,  they  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Salisbury  Square,  where  as 
early  as  1640  they  built  a meeting  house.  Religious  wor- 
ship was  then  a municipal  matter,  supported  by  general 
taxation,  with  regular  attendance  at  church  obligatory; 
failure  to  attend  without  a good  reason  was  a criminal 
offense.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  early  court 
records  of  prosecutions  for  such  violations  of  the  law. 

2 Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  March  4,  1628-9. 
Belknap’s  New  Hampshire,  pp.  20,  21. 

3 History  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  Joseph  Dow,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  1893  ; Volume  1,  pp.  6,7,22,23.  Massachusetts  Acts 
of  1899,  c.  334 ; Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1901,  c.  115. 
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As  the  settlers  went  further  and  deeper  into  the  interior, 
the  burden  of  returning  each  Sunday  to  the  settlement  at 
Salisbury  for  worship  grew  greater  and  heavier.  Salis- 
bury then  extended  to  Hampton  and  Exeter  on  the  north 
and  to  Haverhill  on  the  west.  Settlers  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts soon  began  to  insist  upon  church  opportunities 
nearer  their  homes.  The  early  town  meeting  records  con- 
tain many  accounts  of  controversies  on  this  subject  and  of 
bitter,  long,  continuing  contests. 

At  that  period,  the  unit  of  church  worship  was  the 
parish.  A small  town  was  a parish  in  itself,  but  a larger 
town  might  contain  two  or  more  parishes.  Only  the  legis- 
lature, the  General  Court,  could  create  a parish ; every  at- 
tempt to  secure  such  legislative  action  was  bitterly  re- 
sisted by  the  existing  parishes  because  each  new  parish 
meant  a loss  of  income  to  the  old  body,  the  members  of  the 
new  parishes  paying  their  church  rates  to  the  new  organi- 
zation instead  of  to  the  old.  These  controversies  often  ran 
for  years  and  petitions  were  addressed  to  one  legislative 
session  after  another,  often  without  success.  In  Hewbury- 
port,  alone,  there  were  two  fiercely  fought  battles  of  this 
nature,  each  of  which  had  a marked  effect  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  that  town,  and  left  a deep  scar.  In  one 
case,  the  unsuccessful  petitioners  gave  up  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a new  Puritan  parish  and  became  a Presbyterian 
church,^  and  in  the  other,  organized  a Church  of  England. 

Such  contests  were  so  bitter  and  so  expensive  that  some- 
times the  contending  parts  of  a town  would  agree  to  main- 
tain two  churches,  rather  than  to  have  a legislative  contro- 
versy over  the  formation  of  a new  parish.  From  what 
happened  in  Salisbury,  some  such  agreement  seems  to  have 
been  reached  there. 

By  1710,  the  demand  for  a second  church  had  become 
so  great  that  the  town  voted,  January  30,  1710/11,  to 
build  a new  church  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  at 
^^Kockkie  Hill.’’  According  to  the  vote,  the  new  building 
was  to  be  52  feet  long,  38  feet  wide  and  24  feet  ^^post  or 

4 E.  Vale  Smith,  History  of  Newburyport,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  1854 ; For  the  Episcopal  Church,  pp.  299-303.  For  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  pp.  304-307.  Bev.  Jonathan  F. 
Stearns,  Historical  Discourse  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Newburyport,  1846,  pp.  22-31. 
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stud.’^  But,  having  voted  to  build  the  church,  the  voters 
could  not  a^ree  upon  its  site.  After  much  controversy, 
the  town  voted,  March  30,  1711,  to  appoint  a committee  of 
five  ^^Indifferent  on  byased  men  out  of  our  neai^hbourin^ 
Towns  to  conclude  upon  A place  where  the  sd  house  Shall 
Be  Sett.^’  The  record  names  as  the  five  ‘Tndifferent  on 
byased  men,’’  ^^Decon  Moss”  of  ISTewbury,  ^^Decon  Tinnie” 
of  Bradford,  ^^Decon  Stevens”  of  Amesbury,  ^‘Decon 
Leavitt”  of  Exeter  and  ^^Decon  Shaw”  of  Hampton.  They 
are  identified  as  Deacon  Benjamin  Morse  of  JSTewbury, 
Deacon  John  Tenney  of  Bradford,  Deacon  Thomas 
Stevens  of  Amesbury,  Deacon  Moses  Leavitt  of  Exeter 
and  Deacon  Samuel  Shaw  of  Hampton. 

Ho  report  of  this  committee  is  on  record  but  the  con- 
troversy over  the  site  is  not  mentioned  again.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  five  deacons  heard  the  contending  par- 
ties, weighed  the  several  contentions,  and  then  made  a de- 
cision which  the  voters  who  had  chosen  them  accepted 
without  further  complaint.  The  five  deacons  having  been 
selected  for  their  indifference  and  lack  of  bias,  the  voters 
could  not  reasonably  question  their  decision  or  object  to 
the  site  which  they  selected.  In  any  event,  construction  of 
the  building  was  begun  and  progressed  so  slowly,  as  church 
building  usually  did,  that  the  building  was  not  ready  to 
be  raised  until  the  summer  of  1714.  On  July  28,  1714, 
the  town  voted: 

For  as  much  as  there  hath  bin  sum  difference  concerning 
the  place  where  y®  new  meeting  house  should  sett,  for  the 
appeasing  whereof  and  y^  Love  & Unity  may  be  continewed 
amongst  us  and  conviency  as  may  be  attended  by  each  part  of 
the  town. 

1st.  It  is  concluded  and  agreed  upon  the  new  meeting 
house  in  y®  upper  part  of  y®  town  shall  from  time  to  time  and 
at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  repayr,  and  a new  one  also  set 
up  at  y®  lower  end  of  y®  town  when  it  is  thought  needful  by  y® 
lower  part  of  y®  town,  and  that  an  orthodox  minister  always 
provided  to  tech  in  y®  s*^  meeting  house  from  time  to  time  and 
to  all  times  as  at  present. 

It  is  secondly  for  the  conveniency  and  ease  of  y®  middle 
and  upper  part  of  y®  town.  It  is  also  agreed  when  that  y® 
new  meeting  house  now  Ready  to  be  Raysed  shall  be  sett  at 
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or  nere  the  Loge  house  so  called  nere  the  upper  Schul  house 
in  the  most  conveniantest  place  there  and  that  ther  he  an 
otoughdox  minister  called  and  settled  to  prech  the  word  of 
God  in  the  said  meeting  house  from  time  to  time  as  sone  as 
may  be. 

Thirdly,  that  the  charges  arising  for  repairing  and  build- 
ing both  meeting  houses,  Personage  houses  and  the  Saliries 
of  the  ministers  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
hereafter,  be  defrayed  and  payd  by  the  whole  town  according 
to  each  Persons  ability. 

Above  said  paper  was  voted  in  y®  affirmative  by  y®  town 
every  Paregraft  of  it  according  to  y®  mening  and  intent  of  it. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  one  can  understand  that  the 
foregoing  votes  represent  a compromise  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  town,  very  possibly  reached  to  avoid  an  appeal 
to  the  legislature.  The  intent  of  the  voters  was  to  main- 
tain a careful  balance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  town 
and  the  two  church  establishments ; several  examples  of 
that  intent  will  be  seen  in  other  votes  of  later  years  to  be 
met  with  hereafter. 

The  new  church  was  completed  some  time  in  1716.  It 
was  located  north  of  the  1785  building  on  what  is  some- 
times called  the  ^^training  field,’’  the  triangular  park 
where  the  road  which  passes  the  west  side  of  the  1785 
church,  the  Portsmouth  Road,  joins  Monroe  Street,  form- 
erly known  as  Dark  Lane.  It  stood  in  the  park  near 
Monroe  Street  facing  the  house  built  by  John  Smith  and 
now  occupied  by  Alphonse  M.  Barcelow.  In  the  rear  of 
that  house  there  is  a rock  of  unusual  shape  upon  which  the 
church  bell  was  mounted. 

One  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  practices  of 
that  time  might  well  say  that  such  a location  was  a strange 
one  for  a meeting  house,  as  there  could  not  have  been  then 
more  than  a half  dozen  houses  in  the  vicinity.  If,  however, 
the  situation  is  analyzed,  the  reason  for  the  site  is  obvious. 
The  people  who  were  to  attend  the  new  meeting  house  in- 
cluded not  only  those  living  at  Rocky  Hill,  but  all  those 
farther  north  at  Salisbury  Plains,  as  well  as  those  still 
farther  north  at  what  is  now  South  Hampton,  and  some  in 
parts  of  the  present  Seabrook;  it  included,  also,  those  at 
the  Mills  Village,  or  vicinity  of  the  present  Market  Square; 
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and  last,  but  not  least,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  village 
on  the  Merrimac  River  now  known  as  the  Point  Shore.  To 
serve  such  a scattered  community  efficiently,  a meeting 
house  necessarily  had  to  be  located  at  some  central  point, 
geographically,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  houses  or 
families  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  five  ^^on  byased’’ 
deacons  understood  all  this  and  undoubtedly  gave  careful 
judgment,  after  weighing  scrupulously  the  claims  of  the 
several  districts. 

The  amount  of  territory  that  the  west  Parish  originally 
had  in  what  is  now  'New  Hampshire  may  be  realized  from 
the  fact  that  the  establishment  in  1742  of  the  boundary 
line  betwen  the  two  Provinces,  cut  off  from  the  control 
of  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury  six  parcels  of  parsonage 
land,  one  of  which  contained  twenty-eight  acres  and  an- 
other eighteen  acres.  Thirty-nine  church  members  left 
the  West  Parish  in  a group  to  join  a new  church  formed  in 
South  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  and  many  others  left 
individually  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  was  chosen  the  site  of  the  original  church,  and 
from  1716  to  1785  the  congregation  came  there  from  all 
directions  for  worship.  A few  years  after  the  church  was 
built  in  1716,  probably  about  1718,  the  parsonage  was 
erected,  not  near  the  new  church,  but  just  across  the  street 
(Portsmouth  Road)  from  the  site  of  the  1785  building. 
This  is  the  house  now  occupied  by  George  E.  Collins.  All 
the  land  in  the  area  enclosed  by  Elm  Street,  Monroe  Street, 
and  the  Portsmouth  Road  was  then  parsonage  land. 

Present  Rocky  Hill  Meeting  House 

After  nearly  seventy  years  of  use,  the  old  meeting 
house  needed  repairs.  January  18,  1785,  the  town,  after 
voting  not  to  repair  it,  appointed  a committee  of  eleven 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  a new  meeting 
house  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  with  authority  to  select 
some  other  site.  On  February  3,  1785,  the  committee 
recommended  a new  building  to  be  placed,  not  on  the  old 
location,  but  on  the  parsonage  land  to  the  west  of  the  par- 
sonage. This  vote,  if  carried  out,  would  have  placed  the 
new  church  on  the  westerly  or  Amesbury  side  of  the  present 
Collins  house.  According  to  the  vote  the  building  was  to 
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be  60  feet  by  44:  feet.  It  is,  actually,  about  61  feet  by  49. 

Then  began  a determined  attack  upon  the  proposed 
building.  At  town  meetings  held,  May  17,  July  18,  and 
August  1,  1785,  attempts  were  made  to  reopen  the  matter 
and  to  reconsider  the  vote  to  build  on  the  new  location.  At 
the  May  meeting,  twenty-one  voters  were  recorded  against 
the  new  building  and  in  July,  some  thirty  went  vigorously 
on  record  against  it.  Most  of  these  dissenters  were  persons 
living  north  of  the  old  church.  On  July  20, A 78 5,  twenty- 
one  persons  petitioned  the  parish  in  Seabrook,  'New  Hamp- 
shire, to  join  with  them  in  building  a new  church  upon 
the  Province  line,  ^^or  move  their  meeting  house  on  to  the 
said  line.’’  This  would  mean  a church  located  about 
where  the  Smithtown  church  is  now,  close  to  the  State 
line  which  has  replaced  the  Province  line. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Point  Shore  district 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  outvote  the 
church  members  to  the  north.  It  was  the  desire  of  this 
larger  group  to  have  the  new  church  nearer  the  Point 
Shore  and  its  members  refused  to  give  up  the  advantage  of 
their  superiority  in  numbers.  Despite  the  protests  of  the 
minority  at  the  north,  the  only  change  made  was  a vote, 
August  1,  1785,  to  locate  the  new  church  east  of  the  par- 
sonage, instead  of  west  of  it.  That  vote  determined  the 
present  location  of  the  1785  building.  One  reason  for 
changing  the  site  from  the  west  side  of  the  parsonage  to 
the  east,  was  that  building  the  church  west  of  the  parson- 
age would  have  deprived  the  parsonage  of  some  of  its  best 
garden  land.  The  land  east  of  the  parsonage  was  not  as 
valuable  for  garden  use  as  is  attested  by  the  ledges  to  be 
seen  near  the  building. 

Until  1793,  the  town  continued  to  maintain  two 
churches,  the  old  one  in  the  east  end  of  the  town  and  the 
one  at  Rocky  Hill,  with  a minister  for  each.  On  March 
15,  1793,  the  Legislature  divided  Salisbury  into  two 
parishes,  an  East  and  a West  Parish.  After  that  division 
the  town  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
church,  each  parish  assuming  the  expense  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  church  and  collecting  the  necessary  funds  by 
church  rates  levied  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
This  was  hard  on  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and  the 
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other  denominations  who  thus  were  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a church  which  they  did  not  attend. 

In  1799,  307  persons  were  assessed  in  the  West  Parish 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  meet  its  expense,  which 
that  year  amounted  to  $469.14.  It  was  not  until  about 
1830  that  church  rates  were  abolished  and  churches  were 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

In  this  way  the  erection  of  the  present  building  took 
place.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  the  Point  Shore,  which 
played  such  a part  in  determining  the  location  of  the  new 
church  in  1785,  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  1835,  fifty  years 
later,  it  had  two  churches  of  its  own,  each  of  them  draw- 
ing members  from  Pocky  Hill  and  weakening  it,  which, 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  the  members  from  the  north,  who 
never  forgot  their  grievance  in  the  choice  of  the  present 
site,  and  the  continued  establishment  of  other  churches  at 
the  Mills  Village,  had  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  clos- 
ing of  this  church. 

When  the  town  voted  to  build  the  new  building,  it  in- 
structed the  committee  to  salvage  from  the  old  building 
whatever  material  was  usable.  Much  material  thus  sal- 
vaged was  incorporated  in  the  new  building.  The  sill  on 
the  east  side  of  the  building  came  from  the  old  church  and 
is,  therefore,  all  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  old. 

Buiedees  oe  Pocky  Hile  Chuech 

When  we  come  to  the  builders,  we  run  into  a mystery. 
The  tradition  has  always  been  that  the  builders  were 
Palmer  & Spofford  of  Hewburyport,  which  may  be  the 
fact.  William  D.  Lowell,  of  the  Point  Shore,  who  was  a 
local  historian  sixty  years  ago,  stated  at  the  exercises  at 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary,  in  1885,  that  William 
E.  Morrill  of  the  Point  Shore,  had  two  papers  showing 
that  Palmer  and  Spofford  were  the  builders.  He  did  not 
state  what  the  papers  were  nor  whether  they  specified 
which  Palmer  or  which  Spofford  the  builders  were.  JSTo 
one  knows  now  what  became  of  the  papers. 

This  matter  of  the  identification  of  the  builders  is  im- 
portant. There  was  in  1785,  in  Hewburyport,  one  Tim- 
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othy  Palmer,  who  was  a genius  in  his  line.^  In  1792,  he 
engineered  and  bnilt  the  first  bridge  across  the  Merrimac 
River  at  Deer  Island,  where  later,  in  1810,  he  built  the 
first  chain  bridge,  although  another  person  had  designed 
it.  He  built  bridges,  also,  over  the  Piscataqua  River,  in 
Hew  Hampshire,  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  the  Potomac, 
in  Virginia,  and  the  Schuylkill,  in  Pennsylvania,  this 
latter  bridge,  at  Philadelphia,  being  accounted  one  of  the 
marvels  of  that  time.  Each  of  these  bridges  away  from 
Massachusetts  contained  long  spans,  the  longest  arch  in  the 
Piscataqua  bridge  being  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  These 
bridge  building  accomplishments  of  Timothy  Palmer  are 
well  authenticated  and  are  easily  proven.  He  was  a well- 
known  person,  surveyor  of  highways  in  Hewburyport  in 
1800,  and  an  officer  in  the  militia. 

Palmer  & Spofford  have  been  credited,  also,  with  build- 
ing the  Unitarian  Church  at  Hewburyport,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  colonial  architecture  in 
all  Hew  England,  with  a steeple  widely  known  for  its 
beauty.  The  designing  of  that  building  has  been  credited 
to  Timothy  Palmer. 

But,  as  far  as  any  record  can  be  found,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Timothy  Palmer,  the  bridge  builder,  ever  de- 
signed or  constructed  a building.  In  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Hewburyport,  there  is  evidence  that  a 
Palmer  & Spofford  furnished  material  for  the  building, 
but  were  not  the  builders,  and  John  J.  Currier,  Hewbury- 
port’s  accomplished  historian,  identifies  them  as  a firm 
composed  of  Ambrose  Palmer  and  Daniel  Spofford  who 
did  business  as  Palmer  & Spofford.  Ambrose  Palmer  may 
have  been  a son  of  Timothy  Palmer;  there  probably  was 
another  son  named  Andrews  Palmer,  as  a child  of  Andrews 
Palmer  is  buried  in  the  Timothy  Palmer  burial  lot  at 
Hewburyport,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Timothy 
Palmer,  the  bridge  builder,  had  any  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Palmer  & Spofford,  or  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Hewburyport  church.  Ambrose  Palmer  and 

5 Timothy  Palmer,  Bridge  Builder,  John  J.  Currier,  New- 
huryport,  pp.  368  and  following.  Quid  Newbury,  page  597.  Note. 
For  the  Piscataqua  Bridge,  see  Rockingham  Rambles,  Exeter 
News-Letter,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  August  24,  1934. 
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Daniel  Spofford  may  have  been  the  same  Palmer  & Spof- 
ford  who  are  referred  to  in  the  papers  which  William  E. 
Morrill  had  in  1885,  and  we  still  are  in  the  dark  both  as 
to  what  their  connection  with  the  church  was  and  who  the 
builders  were. 

The  first  known  use  of  the  building  was  December  7, 
1785,  when  a town  meeting  was  held  in  it,  the  first  of 
many,  as  it  became  the  usual  place  of  such  meetings  of  the 
town  of  Salisbury.  In  this  connection,  it  is  with  a feeling 
of  horror  that  we  read  that  in  1835  the  parish  voted  to 
allow  the  town  to  floor  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, to  make  a room  in  the  upper  part  nine  feet  in  height 
to  be  used  for  town  purposes.  This  vote  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  The  first  stove  in  the  building  was  installed 
some  time  between  1794  and  1797.  An  early  picture  of 
the  building  in  Merrill’s  History  of  Amesbury  shows  a 
chimney  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  roof  about  half-way 
up.  There  is  in  the  ceiling  a hole  for  a smoke  pipe,  but 
there  are  no  exterior  signs  of  a chimney  to-day.  From 
newspaper  accounts  of  town  meetings  held  there  we  learn 
that  they  were  very  cold  affairs.  Apparently  the  stove 
was  not  there  then  or  was  working  unsatisfactorily. 

The  last  town  meeting  was  held  there  in  1884.  One 
reason  why  it  was  in  demand  for  that  particular  use  was 
its  seating  capacity,  seven  hundred.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  other  auditorium  of  that  size  in  Salisbury.  In 
order  to  get  that  number  in,  there  had  to  be  some  crowd- 
ing. In  those  days  every  one  rose  and  remained  standing 
during  prayer.  As  many  of  the  pews  had  seats  on  all  four 
sides,  this  brought  all  of  those  present  into  the  centers  of 
the  pews,  so  that  for  standing  room  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  up  the  hinged  seats.  When  the  prayer  was  concluded, 
the  seats  came  down  with  a bang  like  an  irregular  gunshot 
volley.  One  who  visits  the  building  for  the  first  time 
notes  that  much  of  its  interior  has  never  known  paint. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to-day,  who  think  of  our  an- 
cestors as  always  profusely  using  white  paint  on  all  build- 
ings, paint  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Although  the  exterior  of  the  church  carefully 
has  been  kept  well  painted  for  years,  I have  seen  a picture 
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of  it  taken  years  a^o,  in  wkich  the  exterior  wood  work  was 
unpainted  and  weather-beaten. 

]STo  or^an  ever  has  been  permanently  installed  in  the 
building.  Instrumental  music  has  been  provided  in  modern 
days  by  a harmonium.  There  is  at  the  Whittier  Home  a 
similar  instrument  found  in  the  Rocky  Hill  parsonage 
which  may  have  been  used  in  the  church.  It  is  unusual 
in  that  it  is  pumped  not  by  the  feet  but  by  the  hands  or 
elbows. 


Hihisters 

On  December  16,  1717,  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  was  called 
as  the  first  minister  of  the  new  church,  at  a salary  of  £80, 
one  half  in  money  and  one  half  in  provisions,  and  the  use 
of  the  parsonage  at  Rocky  Hill,  with  three  pieces  of  land. 
The  parsonage  had  not  then  been  built  and  it  was  voted  to 
build  it  at  once.  At  that  time.  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  minis- 
ter of  the  old  church,  apparently  was  getting  a smaller 
salary  than  that  voted  for  Mr.  Parsons.  Two  days  after 
the  vote  fixing  Mr.  Parsons’  salary  at  £80,  a vote  was 
passed  making  the  salary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing  £80.  Mr. 
Parsons’  salary  was  then  reduced  to  £70,  and  in  open  town 
meeting  the  vote  was  accepted  by  him  as  satisfactory. 

Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  was  born  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  28,  1671,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Strong)  Parsons,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1697  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  receiving  that  of  A.M.  in 
1700,  three  years  later,  as  the  common  custom  then  was. 
He  was  ordained  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  November  27, 
1700,  and  was  dismissed  there  in  1708.  He  married  Eliz- 
abeth Thompson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.  At  that  time  students  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege were  given  fixed  standings  on  entering  the  college 
which  they  retained  all  through  the  college  course.  This 
standing  was  determined  by  the  social  rank  of  the  family. 
Joseph  Parsons  was  ranked  last  in  his  class  of  fourteen. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Lebanon  as 
well  as  of  the  church  there,  and  had  been  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  settle  the  boundary 
between  Lebanon  and  the  town  of  Colchester  on  the  west. 
It  is  interesting  that  he  should  have  left  Lebanon  for  a 
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town  which,  also,  at  one  time,  many  years  before,  had 
been  called  Colchester. 

The  Church,  that  is  the  ecclesiastical  body  which  con- 
trols matters  of  worship,  as  distin^ished  from  the  Society, 
which  has  charge  of  prudential  affairs,  was  formed,  l^o- 
vember  19,  1718,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  installed  as  pastor, 
ISTovember  28,  1718. 

In  1724,  £15  4d  was  added  to  the  salary  of  each  of  the 
ministers.  In  1736,  the  salary  of  each  was  raised  to  £150. 
Thus  was  preserved  the  even  balance  between  the  two 
churches. 

Mr.  Parsons  died,  March  13,  1739,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  after  serving  nearly  twenty-one  years.  Although 
the  Salisbury  church  had  prospered  under  his  leadership, 
no  personal  tradition  of  him  remains.  In  one  respect  he 
was  outstanding.  Despite  his  small  salary,  he  sent  all 
four  of  his  sons  to  Harvard,  three  of  them  graduating  and 
becoming  ministers  and  the  fourth  dying  in  college.  His 
one  daughter  married  a minister. 

During  his  ministry  of  nearly  twenty-one  years,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  members  were  added  to  the 
church.  This  makes  an  average  of  nearly  fourteen  a year. 
In  the  year  1728,  however,  one  hundred  and  eight  mem- 
bers came  in.  On  October  29,  1727,  there  had  been  an 
earthquake  of  considerable  severity  which  so  stirred  the 
people  of  Hew  England  that  a religious  revival  followed. 
Salisbury  was  not  the  only  place  where  there  was  a great 
influx  of  new  church  members  in  1728.  One  church  in 
Hewburyport  had  one  hundred  and  forty-one  that  year. 
The  church  at  Bradford,  now  a part  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, had  sixty-nine. 

When  Mr.  Parsons  died,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
met  to  arrange  for  his  funeral,  and  appropriated  £80  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  parity 
which  had  marked  their  other  votes  in  church  matters, 
they  made  a like  appropriation  for  Mr.  Cushing’s  funeral, 
^^Whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him  by  death.” 
The  town  voted  also  to  allow  Mrs.  Parsons  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  for  a year,  reserving  accommodations,  however, 
for  ^^ministers’  horses  which  come  to  preach  at  the  West 
meeting  house,”  as  the  record  states  it. 
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March  24,  1741,  Rev.  Samuel  Webster  was  called  as 
pastor.  He  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  Au^st 
16,  1718,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Kimball)  Web- 
ster. He  received  his  A.B.  decree  at  Harvard  in  1737, 
his  A.M.  in  1740,  and  the  decree  of  S.T.D.,  or  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  in  1792.  His  family  must  have  had 
some  social  prominence  as  he  was  placed  eighth  in  his 
class  of  thirty-four. 

This  was  his  first  and  only  pastorate ; he  was  ordained 
here,  August  12,  1741,  and  continued  here  until  his  death, 
July  18,  1796,  at  the  age  of  78,  a pastorate  of  nearly  fifty- 
five  years.  During  his  service  in  Salisbury  he  saw  the  old 
church,  abandoned  and  torn  down,  replaced  by  the  present 
building  in  which  he  preached  for  nearly  eleven  years.  He 
saw,  also,  the  town  divided  into  two  parishes,  and  lived 
through  the  troublous  years  of  the  Revolution.  In  his 
life  time  he  witnessed  great  changes,  economic,  social,  po- 
litical and  spiritual.  Moreover,  he  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  some  of  those  changes. 

It  was  a custom  at  that  time  for  the  authorities  at  Bos- 
ton, to  choose  each  year  a minister  to  preach  a sermon  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  General  Court,  the  predecessor 
of  our  Legislature.  This  sermon  was  known  as  the  elec- 
tion sermon,  and  was  printed  and  distributed  through  out 
the  Province.  At  first,  it  was  an  indication  that  the 
minister  chosen  had  earned  a reputation  for  scholarship 
and  ability.  As  the  Revolution  drew  nearer,  the  choice 
meant,  also,  that  the  minister  was  further  regarded  as  an 
ardent  patriot.  In  1770,  the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Samuel 
Webster  of  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury.  As  far  as  I can 
find  out  he  was  the  only  clergyman  in  this  vicinity  to  re- 
ceive this  distinction. 

The  sermon  preached  by  him  on  this  occasion  is  in 
existence  and  is  surprisingly  modem.  A book,  by  Frank- 
lin P.  Cole,  published  in  Kew  York  in  1941,  gives  extracts 
from  it  and  other  election  sermons.  It  is  entitled,  ^^They 
Preached  Liberty,’’  and  Dr.  Webster’s  sermon  is  one  of 
the  most  frequently  quoted  sermons  in  the  book.  One 
quotation  is  characteristic  of  it  and  I give  it  to  show  its 
nature  and  tone. 
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But  depend  upon  it,  no  government  is  God’s  ordinance, 
but  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

In  July  1774,  Dr.  Webster  preached  a sermon  on  ^^The 
Misery  and  Duty  of  an  Enslaved  People”  dealing  with 
the  conditions  of  that  time.  As  he  was  a man  of  strong 
convictions  and  fearless  in  his  expression  of  them,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  his  parishioners  thought  that  he  was  giving 
them  too  much  politics  and  too  little  theology.  In  1778, 
the  town  passed  the  following  vote : 

With  due  respect  and  regard  to  our  reverend  ministers, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  town  that  our  reverend  ministers  are 
deficient  in  preaching  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  such  as  these  following : the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  free  justifi- 
cation before  God  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone.  To  see  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  if  our 
reverend  ministers  would  preach  up  the  before  mentioned 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  change  with  the  neighboring  min- 
isters, viz:  Eev.  Mr.  ISToyes  of  South  Hampton,  Eev.  Mr. 

Hibbard  of  Amesbury  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Noble  of  Newbury, 
it  would  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  together  in  love  and  peace  and  the  only  means  of 
their  having  a free  and  generous  support  from  the  town. 

It  would  seem  from  this  vote  that  Rev.  Mr.  Webster 
was  not  as  orthodox  as  a majority  of  the  voters  thought 
proper.  Another  indication  of  his  laxity  in  theological 
matters  was  his  stand  in  opposition  to  Whitefield  and 
Whitefield’s  methods,  when  that  famous  evangelist  was 
preaching  in  New  England.  Such  a position  was  not  a 
popular  one  to  take. 

On  December  28,  1772,  the  town,  greatly  stirred  by 
the  events  of  the  day,  voted : 

1.  That  the  essential  rights  of  mankind  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  Property. 

2.  That  the  only  end  and  design  of  government  is  to  se- 
sure  these. 

3.  That  gross  invasions  have  been  made  upon  these  our 
rights  by  the  British  administration  till  our  grievances  and 
our  oppressions  are  become  intolerable. 

4.  That  our  Eepresentative  be  instructed  to  use  all  his 
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influence  in  the  house  that  all  proper  measures  may  be  taken 
to  obtain  a redress  of  these  grievances. 

5.  That  if  this  fails  of  effect,  this  town  is  ready  to  unite 
with  the  other  towns  in  this  government,  and  with  all  other 
British  governments  on  this  continent  in  all  lawful  measures 
which  in  joint  consultation  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  save 
our  sinking  state  and  to  obtain  redress  of  our  grievances. 

6.  That  a copy  of  the  above  resolves  be  transmitted  by  the 
town  clerk,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Communi- 
cation and  Correspondence  at  Boston,  thanking  them  for  their 
seasonable  and  prudent  care  of  the  public  good. 

These  resolutions,  nearly  four  years  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  contain  the  same  strain  of  com- 
plaint and  threat  to  he  found  in  that  document.  After 
reading  Dr.  Webster’s  election  sermon  of  IIIO,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  naming  him  the  author  of  the  1772  resolu- 
tions. There  were  not  many  men  in  the  town  who  could 
have  drawn  so  logical  and  concise  a set  of  resolutions. 

In  1773,  the  Point  Shore  and  the  Ferry  were  visited 
by  what  appears  to  have  been  a cyclone  or  tornado.  It 
swept  a path  the  whole  length  of  the  Point  Shore  and 
across  the  Powow  Diver  to  the  Ferry,  wrecking  buildings, 
lifting  vessels  off  the  stocks  in  the  shipyards,  and  other- 
wise doing  considerable  damage.  What  we  know  about 
that  tornado  is  due  to  a report®  carefully  prepared  by  Dr. 
Webster,  who  must  have  gone  over  its  route  carefully,  and 
painstakingly  examined  in  detail  the  damage  wrought. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  him,  ^^at  the  desire  of  many, 
and  is  now  presented  to  the  public  to  gratify  them,  and 
to  enable  them  so  far  as  is  possible  to  see  our  ruins  with 
their  owu  eyes  and  to  judge  themselves  of  our  loss  (which 
is  hard,  perhaps  impossible  exactly  to  compute)  in  order 
to  excite  their  Charity  towards  the  many  unhappy  suf- 
ferers.” 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  charity 
of  the  public  was  “excited,”  or  what  financial  return 
followed  Dr.  Webster’s  labor;  but  we  do  know  that  his 
report  of  the  damage  constitutes  a complete  catalogue  of 
the  houses  on  the  Point  Shore  in  1773,  giving  informa- 

6 A copy  of  Dr.  Webster’s  Eeport  with  an  added  identifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  houses  still  standing  made  by  some  later 
person  is  in  my  possession.  C.I.P. 
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tion  as  to  their  ownership  at  that  time  and  in  many  in- 
stances telling  us  the  dates  of  their  construction.  In  this 
way,  he  made  a valuable  contribution  to  our  local  history. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Andrew  Beattie,  born  at 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  January  16,  1Y67,  the  son 
of  Robert  and  Hannah  (Perry)  Beattie.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  and  from  Brown  in  1795, 
and  that  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1798.  At  Harvard 
he  is  listed  third  in  a class  of  forty,  the  highest  social 
standing  of  any  of  the  ministers  of  this  church. 

He  was  ordained  here,  June  28,  1797,  and  died  here, 
March  16,  1801,  after  a pastorate  of  three  years  and  nine 
months.  On  January  29,  1799,  he  was  married  at  Hew- 
buryport  to  Mary  Boardman,  daughter  of  John  and  Ju- 
dith (Marsh)  Boardman  of  that  town.  There  is  in  the 
Columbian  Ceniinel  February  6,  1799,  an  interesting 
account  of  an  incident  of  that  marriage. 

On  their  way  to  Salisbury  the  bridal  pair  were  met  by 
eighteen  sleighs  filled  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  bride- 
groom's parishioners,  who  congratulated  them  on  the  joyous 
event,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  parsonage  house  where  a 
liberal  entertainment  was  provided.  One  such  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  Eev.  Clergy  refiects  more  honor  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  N’orthern  States,  and  more  fully  demonstrates 
their  good  sense  than  were  ever  conferred  on,  or  exhibited  by 
the  deluded  idolaters  of  French  massacres  and  principles,  in 
civic  ox  feasts,  choruses  and  rifi-rafi  processions. 

The  latter  part  of  the  article  is,  of  course,  a comment 
on  the  French  Revolution,  then  shocking  the  world,  but 
finding  support  in  some  parts  of  America. 

The  Hewburyport  Herald,  on  March  17,  1801,  said  of 
Mr.  Beattie  : 

The  pious  and  devout  life  which  Mr.  Beatie  exhibited  both 
as  a neighbor  and  a friend,  a husband,  parent  and  pastor, 
and  that  resigned  and  submissive  temper  which  supported 
him  during  more  than  eighteen  months  of  consumptive  ill- 
ness, call  on  the  public  to  mourn  the  loss  sustained,  and  to 
mingle  the  tears  of  condolence  with  the  deeply  afflicted  widow, 
connections,  and  destitute  fiock. 

One  child,  Elizabeth  Boardman  Beattie,  was  born  at 
Salisbury,  November  8,  1799. 
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The  next  pastor  was  Kev.  William  Balch,  horn  at  Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts,  January  17,  1778,  son  of  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin and  Joanna  (O^Brien)  Balch.  At  the  time  of  the 
Lexington  Alarm,  April  19,  1775,  his  father  was  a lieu- 
tenant on  the  third  alarm  list  of  the  town  and  was  present 
at  Lexington;  later  he  served  in  both  army  and  navy  as 
chaplain,  and  was  known  as  the  ‘‘fighting  parson.’’  The 
son  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
entered  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1798,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate, leaving  college  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  was 
ordained  here,  November  17,  1802,  and  was  dismissed, 
February  20,  1816.  He  was  installed  at  Salem,  Hew 
Hampshire,  December  1,  1819,  and  dismissed,  August  6, 
1835.  He  died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  August 
31,  1842. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  service,  there  was  much 
opposition  to  him,  and  great  dissatisfaction.  An  ex-parte 
council  was  called  by  the  church,  which  Mr.  Balch  agreed 
to  make  mutual;  the  council  so  adjusted  the  differences 
that  he  was  given  an  honorable  dismissal. 

This  council,  composed  of  five  churches,  those  of  Sea- 
brook,  Hampton  Falls,  the  Fourth  in  Hewbury,  Exeter, 
the  West  in  Amesbury  and  the  East  in  Haverhill,  required 
refreshment  to  the  amount  of  $46.90,  the  items  of  which 
are  interesting  and  enlightening.  The  bill  is  as  follows : 
The  West  Parish  in  Salisbury  to  David  M.  Leavitt,  Dr. 


To  brandy  and  rum  as  per  bill  $ 9.20 

To  4 turkeys  4.60 

To  8 chickens  S.OO 

To  5 lbs.  loaf  sugar,  at  37^  cents  per  lb.  1.88 

To  16  lbs.  bacon,  at  12^  cents  2.00 

To  38  lbs.  beef  2.82 

To  3 lbs.  raisins  and  currants  .40 

To  6 lbs.  brown  sugar  $1.00 : ^ lb.  tea  $1.00  2.00 

To  butter,  cheese,  horse-keeping,  potatoes  and 

lodgings  10.00 

To  time  and  trouble  in  attending  on  council  and 

others  10.00 

To  journey  to  Exeter  and  Hampton  Falls  with  horse  1.50 


(should  be  $46.40)  $46.90 
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From  1816  to  1835,  tlie  church  was  without  a re^larly 
settled  pastor.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
parish  and  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  future.  Various 
ministers  were  heard  and  one,  Rev.  Thomas  Rich,  stayed 
for  five  years,  from  1829  to  1834,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire,  l^o  one  of  the  others  was  able 
to  secure  the  united  and  harmonious  support  of  the  en- 
tire parish.  Amon^  those  who  preached  in  these  unsettled 
years,  was  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  later  a professor  at 
Bowdoin  College. 

In  1834,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Rev.  John  Gun- 
nison to  become  the  pastor.  He  came,  preached  here  for 
several  months,  and  then  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
new  Union  Evangelical  Church  on  the  Point  Shore  which 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  groups,  fifteen  members 
from  Rocky  Hill  and  eleven  members  from  Sandy  Hill, 
as  the  First  church  of  Amesbury  was  called.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  Church  was  a death  blow  both  to  this 
church  and  to  the  Sandy  Hill  Church. 

December  17,  1835,  Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer,  then  pas- 
tor of  the  Sandy  Hill  Church  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit. 

He  was  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  (Hodgdon)  Sawyer, 
born  at  Boothbay,  Maine,  September  22,  1782,  having  had 
the  experience,  common  at  that  period,  of  earning  money 
for  his  tuition  by  teaching  in  country  schools  during  ab- 
sence from  college.  After  his  graduation  from  Dartmouth 
in  1808,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Abijah  Wines  of 
Newport,  New  Hampshire.  In  May,  1809,  he  was  ap- 
probated to  preach  by  the  Orange  Association,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ordained,  November  22,  1809,  at  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Maine.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
instructor.  Rev.  Mr.  Wines. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  pastorate  at  Cape  Elizabeth  ended, 
September  15,  1813.  The  Embargo  Acts,  followed  by  the 
War  of  1812,  were  damaging  blows  to  New  England  ship- 
ping, causing  many  seacoast  towns  substantially  to  de- 
cline. In  this  decline  Cape  Elizabeth  shared,  and  the  loss 
of  business,  and  the  depression  that  followed,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  church,  over  which  Mr.  Sawyer  presided, 
to  continue. 
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In  March,  1814,  he  was  called  to  supply  at  the  Sandy 
Hill  Church,  Ameshury.  This  church,  built  in  1761,  stood 
on  the  Haverhill  Road,  at  its  junction  with  Hip^hland 
Street,  and  was  already  in  a declining  condition  because 
it  had  not  been  placed  in  the  center  of  a populated  district, 
but,  by  compromise,  had  been  located  between  two  such 
districts.  In  1761,  each  of  these  districts  was  chiefly  rural, 
but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  district  to  the 
north,  the  Mills  Village,  began  to  develop  rapidly  as  an 
industrial  community  and  as  it  grew,  demanded  churches 
of  its  own.  By  1830,  there  were  at  least  six  churches  in 
that  locality  where,  in  1814,  there  had  been  only  three  at 
most,  and  two  of  those  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  territory. 
Each  of  the  six  was  a drain  on  the  Sandy  Hill  Church. 
The  finishing  blow  to  Sandy  Hill  came  in  1835  when  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  was  organized. 

Merrill’s  History  of  Amesbury  says  that  in  1835,  Rev. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  absent  from  Amesbury  five  months, 
candidating  at  Layman,  Maine.  Mr.  Merrill,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  always  a competent 
authority  for  matters  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  I 
have  found  no  other  authority  for  this  statement.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Sawyer  was  absent 
from  Amesbury  in  1835.  Heither  have  I been  able  to  lo- 
cate any  such  town  as  ^Hayman,”  Maine.  It  is  interesting 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Gunnison,  whom  Mr.  Sawyer  succeeded  at 
Rocky  Hill,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Amesbury  in  1834 
from  ^Hyman.”  Maine,  a town  in  York  county.  We  know 
definitely,  however,  that,  on  December  17,  1835.  after 
the  Union  Evangelical  Church  was  organized,  the  pulpit 
supply  committee  of  the  West  Parish  was  instructed  to  en- 
gage Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer  for  a year.  This  engagement  was 
repeated  in  1836,  the  salary  being  four  hundred  dollars 
with  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  Erom  1835  to  1841,  he 
presided  over  both  Sandy  Hill  and  Rocky  Hill,  but  in 
latter  year  the  Sandy  Hill  Church  was  closed ; from  that 
time  on,  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  Rocky  Hill.  He  never 
officially  ended  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  Sandy 
Hill  church  as  appeared  in  later  years  when  the  legisla- 
ture gave  permission  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Sandy  Hill  Church. 
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Rocky  Hill,  also,  as  an  outlying  church,  was  gradually 
declining  from  the  same  causes  which  had  destroyed  the 
usefulness  of  Sandy  Hill.  Mr.  Sawyer,  nevertheless, 
waged  a determined  battle  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
was  able  to  postpone  but  not  to  prevent  the  final  closing 
of  that  church.  On  May  15,  1859,  he  celebrated  there, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination ; on  Ocotber  30, 
1870,  when  he  was  eighty-eight  he  preached  his  last  ser- 
mon in  its  pulpit.  He  died,  March  27,  1871. 

A few  years  more  and  that  church,  also,  ceased  to  op- 
erate as  an  active  ecclesiastical  body.  In  1885,  when  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  celebrated,  the  occasion,  memorable  and  interesting, 
was  a tribute  to  a glorious  but  dead  past. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  a man  of  energy  and  activity, 
mental  and  physical.  His  vigor  continued  up  to  the  end; 
when  he  preached  his  final  sermon  in  1870,  his  mind  was 
clear  and  he  read  without  glasses.  This  was  only  a few 
months  before  his  death. 

He  served  several  years  on  the  school  committee  in 
Amesbury,  and  twenty-one  years  on  the  school  committee 
in  Salisbury.  In  1844  and  1845,  he  represented  Salis- 
bury in  the  legislature.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he 
officiated  at  fourteen  hundred  marriages  and  eleven  hun- 
dred funerals.  He  was  a charter  member  of  Warren 
Lodge.  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  its  first  secretary.  He  was  also 
a member  of  King  Cyrus  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons  at 
Hewburyport,  of  Kewburyport  Commandery  Ko.  3, 
Knights  Templar,  and  is  known  to  have  applied  for  tho 
degrees  in  King  Solomon’s  Council,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  also  of  Kewburyport.  He  was  interested  in  all 
civic  matters,  and  active  in  many  of  them.  All  through 
the  two  towns  he  was  familiarly  known  as  ^^Father 
Sawyer.” 

He  was  an  active,  busy  man,  in  everything,  and  always 
finding  something  to  do  which  made  him  useful  in  the 
community.  He  was  not,  however,  a leader  of  great  causes, 
but  was  conservative  and  cautious.  His  masonic  record 
has  been  mentioned,  but  when  the  anti-masonic  times  came, 
Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer  lost  his  interest  in  the  craft  and  never 
revived  it.  Masonry  recovered  and  flourished  once  more, 
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but  Mr.  Sawyer  never  renewed  bis  old  allegiance,  and  re- 
mained aloof  from  the  institution. 

In  March,  1851,  when  there  was  bitter  fighting  between 
the  anti-slavery  forces  and  those  for  slavery,  there  was  a 
call  for  a meeting  against  the  fugitive  slave  law.  One  of 
the  signers  of  the  call  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer.  A 
week  later,  in  the  Villager,  he  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  call.  At  that  time,  John  G.  Whittier,  a resident  of  the 
Mills  Village,  was  the  local  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  One  was  looking  ahead,  the  other  was  clinging  to 
the  past. 

It  was  a fitting  thing  that  Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer 
should  be  the  last  regular  pastor  of  the  church.  In  his 
young  life,  nearly  ninety  years,  he  had  only  three  pas- 
torates, Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  Sandy  Hill,  Amesbury, 
and  Rocky  Hill,  Salisbury.  In  each  case,  the  result  was 
the  same,  the  church  over  which  he  presided  melted  away 
to  nothing ; but  in  no  way  was  he  to  blame.  He  was  active, 
attentive  to  his  charge  and  industrious  in  its  behalf.  He 
was  doomed  to  failure,  however,  for  the  system  which 
placed  a church  in  the  open  country  between  two  com- 
munities was  itself  doomed  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Despite  every  human  effort  that  could  be  made  for  it, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  keep  such  a church  alive  as 
a functioning  institution. 

He  was  twice  married,  first,  at  Hewport,  Hew  Hamp- 
shire, October  30,  1810,  to  Mima  Wines,  daughter  of  his 
instructor,  Rev.  Abijah  Wines.  She  died,  September  8, 
1817.  He  married,  second,  at  Amesbury,  January  12, 
1819,  Charlotte  (Long)  Wild,  daughter  of  Hathan  Long 
and  widow  of  Caleb  Wild.  She  died  on  October  4,  1878, 
their  golden  wedding  having  been  celebrated  on  January 
12,  1869.  Three  children  were  born  of  the  first  mar- 
riage and  five  of  the  second. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Rev.  Albert  G.  Morton,  who  preached  a part  of  each 
year,  until  regular  services  were  discontinued.  He  was 
born  at  East  Freetown,  Massachusetts. 

The  Mother  of  Daniel  Webster 

In  a sense,  the  Rocky  Hill  Church  still  lives  and  will 


Photographic  reproduction  of  the  record  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  of  the  marriage  of  Ebenezer  Webster  of  Salisbury, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Abigail  Eastman  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  parents  of  Daniel  Webster,  performed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Webster  of 
Salisbury,  Massachusetts.  The  date  of  the  marriage,  outside  the  range  of  the  camera  in  the  fold  of  the  volume, 
is  October  13,  1774  and  the  record  was  filed  by  Dr.  Webster,  March  27,  1775. 
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live  despite  the  ending  of  its  churchly  and  parochial  func- 
tions. It  exists  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  worshipped  in  it,  and  there  opened  their  hearts  to 
God;  who  were  taught  in  it  lessons  that  guided  and  in- 
spired them ; there,  despite  lifers  burdens  and  sorrows,  its 
defeats  and  disappointments,  they  received  new  strength, 
and  renewed  courage.  Before  them  were  earlier  genera- 
tions whose  experience  in  the  older  meeting  house  had 
been  similar.  Who  can  estimate,  who  can  measure,  what 
the  younger  church  and  its  predecessor  meant  to  those  men 
and  women,  and  who  dares  estimate  or  measure  the  influ- 
ence for  good  of  the  two  churches  and  their  congregations 
upon  those  people  and  the  communities  from  which  they 
came?  Who  can  measure  or  estimate  the  effect  of  these 
churches,  and  their  teachings,  upon  later  generations,  even 
upon  the  nation  today? 

In  1Y39,  there  was  baptized  in  the  older  church  a child 
who  grew  to  maturity  in  this  parish.  In  1774  she  mar- 
ried here  a man  from  the  town  of  Salisbury,  I7ew  Hamp- 
shire, whose  wife  had  recently  died,  leaving  him  with  three 
small  children  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
land.  Salisbury,  Hew  Hampshire,  was  then  at  the  remote 
edge  of  civilization.  Success  in  life  for  that  man  lay  in 
the  future  of  those  children  and  the  development  of  those 
acres.  What  was  a man  in  such  a predicament  to  do  ? The 
very  practical  answer  was,  to  marry  again.  And  so,  in 
September,  1774,  after  the  haying  was  done,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts. 

Ho  one  has  yet  answered  the  question  why  he  picked 
that  destination,  although  there  is  some  tradition  of  kin- 
ship between  the  dwellers  in  the  two  towns.  One  wonders 
if  there  was  by  any  chance  a relationship  between  the 
widower  and  Hr.  Webster,  the  preacher,  for  the  widower’s 
name,  also,  was  Webster. 

But  come  to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  he  did,  and  on 
September  3,  1774,  he  published  with  the  Salisbury,  Mass- 
achusetts, town  clerk,  his  intentions  of  marriage  to  Abigail 
Eastman  of  this  Salisbury,  and  on  October  13,  1774,  he 
and  Abigail  Eastman  were  married  at  Salisbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Dr.  Webster,  as  is  attested  by  the  town  clerk’s 
official  record.  We  know  of  the  bride’s  birth  here  in 
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1739,  the  location  of  her  birthplace  at  the  northeasterly 
corner  of  the  Rabbit  Road  with  the  Baker  Road,  the  fact 
that  she  had  a trade  and  supported  herself,  bein^  a seam- 
stress and  apparently  a capable  one,  that  she  was  generally 
considered  a competent  person,  and  that  is  about  all. 

In  this  strange  fashion  she  married,  and  her  husband 
took  her  back  to  his  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  at 
the  ed^e  of  the  wilderness,  and  his  three  motherless  chil- 
dren, whom  she  seems  at  once  properly  to  have  taken 
under  her  protection.  She  made  a ^ood  step-mother. 

In'  the  due  course  of  time  her  own  son,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, was  born.  Who  can  say  what  in  that  wilderness,  far 
from  people  and  things,  his  mother^s  influence  upon  him 
was  or  what  lessons  and  principles  she  instilled  in  him? 
Who  can  tell  what  she  transmitted  to  him  there  that  had 
come  to  her  at  Rocky  Hill  from  Dr.  Webster  during  the 
years  of  preaching  while  she  sat  under  him.  Considering 
the  son’s  later  career  and  Dr.  Webster’s  patriotic  preach- 
ing, one  feels  that  the  mother  may  have  been  a conduit 
which  carried  to  her  son  much  of  what  the  preacher  may 
have  poured  out  before  his  congregation. 

The  son  grew  into  youth  and  manhood,  moved  forward 
to  fill  high  places.  In  his  progress  he  demonstrated  two 
things,  which  in  the  national  life  of  the  country  marked 
him  as  a man  among  men.  He  possessed  an  unusual  elo- 
quence, and  a dream  of  a great  country,  vast  in  extent  and 
power,  but  great  because  of  its  unity.  When  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  spoke  on  subjects  of  national  interest, 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country  hung  on  his  words 
and  school  boys  declaimed  them.  A generation  later,  the 
young  men  of  the  Horth  went  forth  to  the  Civil  War, 
moved  by  the  sentiment  of  his  vision,  familiar  to  them 
from  boyhood  and  unanswerable  in  its  ultimate  appeal 
even  to  the  ^dast  full  measure  of  devotion.”  When  the 
war  ended  there  was  left  no  one  who  could  raise  again  the 
question  whether  this  country  was  a combination  of  sepa- 
rate states  diverse  in  interest  and  destiny,  or  one  compact 
nation,  united  in  purpose,  sentiment  and  hope.  The  dream 
of  Daniel  Webster,  so  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  world  a 
century  ago,  has  become  universally  accepted  as  a point 
of  view  of  every  American.  Daniel  Webster,  the  son  of 
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a Kocky  Hill  motker,  drove  kome  to  tke  nation  tke  tkougkt 
of  Union,  its  advantages  and  tke  greatness  of  tke  future  of 
a country  so  inspired;  because  of  kis  efforts  tke  nation 
kas  accepted  kis  vision  as  its  own  and  kas  made  it  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  national  pkilosopky. 

A ckurck  witk  suck  a keritage  and  suck  a glorious  con- 
tribution to  tke  development  of  our  national  life,  is  not 
dead  simply  because  its  doors  are  closed.  Its  former  oc- 
cupants are  gone  but  tke  ckurck  remains  a skrine  to  be 
kept  intact,  keld  sacred,  and  regarded  witk  reverence. 
Tkere  are  silent  spirits  wko  dwell  kere.  Tkey  are  of  men 
and  women  wko  in  tke  flesk  fougkt  a good  figkt  and  won 
a great  victory.  Tkeir  contribution  to  tke  future  of  our 
country  was  and  is  substantial,  for  tkeir  example,  tkeir 
devotion  and  tke  inspiration  of  tkeir  lives  still  live. 

For  Abigail  Webster  alone  tke  Eocky  Hill  ckurck  is 
wortky  of  careful  preservation.  Altkougk  ske  left  Eocky 
Hill  before  tke  present  ckurck  was  built,  nevertkeless,  ske 
kas  a relation  to  tkat  ckurck  wkick  skould  be  wortkily 
marked  and  lovingly  perpetuated.  A ckild  of  tke  parisk, 
nearly  all  of  wkose  tkirty-nine  years  kere  were  under  tke 
influence  of  Dr.  Webster,  ske  was  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others  of  tkat  parisk  wko  kere  served  Grod  and  Country 
faithfully.  Her  contribution,  however,  was  not  only 
unique  but  outstanding  and  appealing. 


JOTJE^TAL  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  CROWNINSHIELD 
AT  CALCUTTA,  1797-1798,  WHEN  MASTEE 
OF  THE  SHIP  ^^BELISAEIUS” 


From  the  Original  Owned  by 
Francis  B.  Crowninshield 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXII,  pa^e  41) 


Friday,  Jem.  19,  1798:  We  go  on  but  slowly  in  tbe 

packing  way  the  merchants  does  not  assemble  at  the  house 
in  ^reat  bodies  however  today  they  mustered  a tolerable 
full  house  — but  more  noise  then  work  my  Banian  has 
packed  today  3 bales  Foolpore  Cossahs  & one  bale  Dtto.  & 
8 bales  Beerbom  Gurrahs  — & they  have  overhauled  more 
of  other  ^oods  which  will  be  packed  on  the  morrow  last 
Saturday  there  was  mention  made  in  the  paper  of  a SHIP 
under  prusion  colours  bein^  at  Columbo  that  had  been  at 
the  sechells  — I know  of  no  other  such  ship  except  the 
Columbus  & she  was  to  have  left  2 days  after  I did  (on 
the  22  October)  & today  it  was  reported  that  the  same 
vessel  was  at  Tranquebar  — it  may  be  the  above  ship  but 
as  she  was  certainly  bound  to  this  port  I can  hardly  credit 
its  bein^  her  yet  there  is  all  most  positive  proof  that  it  is 
she  if  it  is  & she  is  to  come  here  they  may  think  themselves 
fortunate  to  reach  this  place  in  30  days  from  Tranquebar 
so  much  for  a dull  sailer  — his  portaqe  bill  from  the  Isle 
France  here  would  copper  her  to  liqht  water  mark  — 

I went  on  board  ship  these  black  fellows  have  not  fin- 
ished the  ribbin  on  the  upper  edqe  of  the  copper  yet  I 
shall  be  qlad  when  they  are  done  they  to  tolerable  well  in 
the  riqqinq  way  they  have  today  got  up  the  mizzen  T 
Mast  & Fore  & M yards  — the  carpenter  is  drivinq  F & M 
T M backstay  chain  Bolts  the  straps  of  the  dead  eyes 
where  wore  all  most  off  & I have  had  them  repaired  — 
rove  new  Fore  & M lifts  from  new  Country  hemp  rope 
not  tared  but  we  have  tared  it  it  is  so  dry  that  it  fairly 
drinks  tar  — yesterday  I sent  on  board  20  boxes  Gum  Ara- 
bac  marked  S.B.C.  No  1 a 20  weiqhinq  Neet  46:0:25.  — 
Enqlish  & Basas  Mound  63:1:8  I have  aqreed  for  6 
more  Lascars  to  qo  on  board  tomorrow  those  that  are  there 
(122) 
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now  does  very  well  I hear  no  complaint  — I dined  at 
home  & alone  & turned  in  airlyer  than  usual  — 

Saturday  20:  I sent  for  M*"  Skerry  to  come  with  some 

hands  & overhaul  the  sails  that  are  at  the  house  & to  see 
what  order  they  are  in  the  old  M sail  which  was  split  off 
point  Palmiras  we  find  to  be  not  worth  mending  & con- 
clude to  lay  it  by  we  may  find  it  worth  repairing  running 
down  the  Tradewind  two  of  the  M.  T.  (we  have  three) 
sails  to  be  very  thin  I thought  it  best  to  make  a new  one 
& having  duck  brought  to  the  house  some  time  past  I now 
sot  them  to  making  a new  M T.  sail.  ]\P  Skerry  put  the 
people  in  work  way  & then  he  went  on  board  — I went  & 
sot  the  black  people  to  weighing  ginger  with  a good  care- 
full  man  from  the  ship  & a seccar  — it  look’d  what  I 
could  see  of  it  to  be  allmost  equal  to  muster  we  allways 
make  allowance  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  expecting 
to  find  goods  equal  to  the  musters  — I went  on  board 
ship  & find  that  they  come  on  tolerable  well  with  the  rig- 
ging — I am  obliged  to  take  Country  hemp  rope  for  some 
of  the  lower  lanyards  & Main  T G stay  & a number  of 
other  ropes  it  is  very  well  made  & I believe  it  is  strong  it 
is  very  cheap  not  tared  it  is  supprising  to  see  the  quantity 
of  tar  it  takes  it  goes  in  as  fast  as  the  man  puts  it  on  — I 
have  been  trying  to  make  these  black  fellows  tar  it  in  the 
yarns  as  we  do  in  America  but  all  I can  say  or  do  I can- 
not persuade  them  in  to  the  method  of  it  as  the  scarcety  & 
dearness  of  the  Europe  rope  obliges  the  shipping  to  use 
Country  hemp  it  will  become  an  article  much  wanted  & 
in  time  will  be  enquired  after  — if  they  would  come  into 
the  way  of  taring  of  it  it  is  now  done  by  only  one  house  in 
all  Calcutta  as  without  tar  it  soon  rots  in  the  fresh  water 
which  obliges  the  merchant  to  give  the  preference  to  Coyar 
that  comes  from  the  Maidive  & Ceylon  in  plenty  & sells 
for  10/  & 11  rupees  a mound  82  £—  which  used  to  sell  for 
only  4/  to  6.  & the  country  white  rope  now  is  bought  for 
5/12  — & the  Jute  white  dt^®  for  3/8  — in  any  quantity 
— ^my  Banian  who  is  overseer  of  M’’  Gilbets  Carpenters 
Yards  tels  me  some  time  past  they  where  going  to  heave 
down  a Frigate  & he  got  the  best  Europe  fall  of  4^  that  he 
could  get  in  the  place  & allso  a Country  white  hemp  rope 
& allso  a Jute  all  of  the  same  size  (to  heave  the  ship 
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down  with  10  sheves  to  each  — 2 masts)  & he  hove  the 
same  strain  on  each  fall  — the  Europe  one  parted  first  — 
the  hemp  next  & the  Jnte  did  not  part  — he  then  went  & 
had  an  excellent  Jnte  fall  made  of  4^  & hove  down  the 
Frigate  with  it  & which  I think  is  proof  sufficient  of  the 
goodness  of  it  — here  is  a plenty  of  it  to  he  had  — these 
black  fellows  of  Carpenters  (there  is  over  them  a White 
European  but  it  is  but  seldom  he  is  there)  have  finished 
the  ribben  on  the  copper  today  but  have  not  taken  away 
there  stages  I told  Skerry  that  when  it  is  highwater 
to  haul  them  to  the  shore  & leave  them  — & sent  the  wa- 
ter Casks  on  shore  to  be  trimed  — all  the  back  stay  chain 
plaits  the  eyes  are  chafed  all  most  off  & have  been  obliged 
to  have  them  all  repaired  — & have  made  a new  Iron  strap 
for  the  slings  of  the  Main  top  sail  yard  it  is  exceeding 
well  done  indeed  I came  on  shore  & sent  on  board  ship 
24  Boxes  sugar  marked  SBC  &H®la24  — & 93  bags 
Ginger  SBC  bT®  1 a 93  weighing  Basar  100:28:  @ 3/10 
this  I believe  shall  start  loose  amongst  the  bales  — My 
Banian  has  packed  today  1 bale  of  Cotton  Carpets  — & 2 
bales  of  wool  carpets  the  last  of  which  is  140  — & they 
have  overhauled  more  goods  he  has  bought  about  300 
mounds  of  sugar  which  will  be  weighed  on  the  morrow  — 
J.  Jays  is  sick  on  board  — Ted  Stone  had  a tooth  broke 
trying  to  get  it  out  I suppose  it  will  lay  him  by  but  M^ 
Skerry  says  it  will  be  no  loss  as  at  the  best  he  is  a poor 
tool  — 

Sunday  21 : being  a holy  day  or  considered  as  such 

the  people  is  all  upon  liberty  I mean  the  ship  crew  but  the 
Lascars  are  all  at  work  the  sugar  that  was  bought  yester- 
day I went  & had  it  weighed  (M^^  Skerry  to  over  see  it) 
there  is  2 sorts  the  first  in  120  bags  & weighing  B.  M. 
293:31:4  (§8/4  the  other  in  48  bags  53:7 :4  & weigh- 
ing I must  confess  it  is  dangerous  to  weigh  & leave  it  on 
shore  as  they  are  a damned  set  of  rogues  & might  have 
shifted  the  bags  but  the  precaution  I have  taken  has  put 
it  out  of  there  power  — I have  hired  a little  store  which 
has  but  one  door  to  it  & have  put  the  sugar  there  & taken 
the  key  of  it  & stationed  a person  at  the  door  it  is  emposi- 
ble  for  it  to  be  stole  or  shifted  — the  reason  of  my  weigh- 
ing of  it  was  tomorrow  is  holyday  & nothing  to  be  done  at 
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all  the  next  day  it  will  on  hoard  airly  without  delay  — 
& it  was  lucky  I sent  to  weigh  it  as  I did  when  my  seccar 
went  in  to  the  Godown  he  found  the  merchant  shifting  & 
carring  away  all  those  bags  of  the  first  quality  &;  there 
was  the  divel  to  pay  amongst  them  for  a little  time  — 
however  sugar  is  so  very  scarce  I was  glad  to  take  & say 
not  much  about  it  & it  is  not  out  of  there  reach  — my 
Banian  has  packed  today  2 bales  sootee  handkercheifs  & 
1 bale  blue  Chandernagore  handkercheifs  & had  over- 
hauled more  — I have  been  today  cutting  out  a silk  en- 
sign for  the  ship  it  will  look  very  well  it  is  good  taffeta  & 
is  large  & very  strong  — I shall  have  a pendent  made  of 
some  of  same  stuf  — the  seccars  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed packing  sugar  candy  at  the  house  — Capt  Dobel 
ship  Three  Sisters  is  I believe  all  most  loaded  & will  sail 
on  Wednesday  next  for  Philadelphia  he  tels  me  the  carpen- 
ters put  her  keel  & stem  in  exceeding  well  but  that  it  will 
be  expensive  the  Warren  Capt  Cartwright  has  not  dropt 
down  yet  I thought  she  did  a day  or  two  ago 

Monday  22:  today  being  a great  holy  day  there  is 

nothing  done  amongst  the  blacks  or  with  them  except  is  by 
those  of  the  lowest  cast  — & my  Banian  was  not  at  the 
house  the  whole  day  nor  any  of  the  saccars  — but  the  fel- 
low I bought  some  pork  off  brought  it  me  today  the  quan- 
tity of  2 large  barrels  — & the  house  consumer  is  packing 
me  some  beef  — three  people  from  the  ship  has  been  all 
day  at  the  house  making  the  new  top  sail  — & on  board 
ship  they  have  been  busily  employed  about  the  rigging  — 
they  have  today  swayed  up  all  three  (since  we  have  been 
in  port  the  carpenter  has  fixed  a stept  mizzen  top  G mast) 
top  G masts  & sent  the  yards  a loft  — & started  some  water 
from  the  casks  upon  deck  that  have  been  settling  into  the 
cask  below  — airly  this  morning  I went  with  Cap  Young 
to  see  the  races  — races  twice  round  each  time  a very 
pritty  pass  time  indeed  in  the  evening  Cpt  Crowell  & Mr 
Crowford  then  Capt  Young  came  to  my  house  but  they  did 
not  stay  long  — 

Tuesday  23 : it  is  a holyday  today  as  well  as  yesterday 

but  not  so  strictly  so  my  Banian  came  to  the  house  but 
said  there  would  not  any  merchants  come  today  — I made 
one  of  the  seccars  weigh  & pack  some  boxes  sugar  candy 
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but  it  was  forced  work  — & tbe  Europeans  are  obliged  to 
make  a bolyday  of  it  allso  as  all  the  business  is  done  by 
the  blackys  intirely  — I intend  to  have  sent  on  board 
some  su^ar  but  could  not  obtain  a pass  from  the  custom 
master  therefore  I must  pospone  it  — 3 hands  at  the  house 
at  work  on  the  M T sail  — the  consumer  packing  beef  I 
have  shipped  a youn^  fellow  belon^in^  to  Boston  as  Stew- 
ard at  12  dollars  per  month  — I went  with  capt  Young 
out  airly  in  the  morning  & saw  the  races  it  was  very  pleas- 
ing indeed  not  only  to  see  the  race  but  the  collection  of 
people  horses  pheatons  chariots  coaches — buggys  palan- 
qeens  & so  many  different  sorts  of  people  & casts  dined  at 
home  & alone  except  Skerry  (tiffing) 

Wednesday  2Ji'.  this  morning  there  was  more  sport  on 
the  cours  then  either  of  the  other  mornings  so  I am  told 
but  I was  not  there  — sent  on  board  ship  120  bags  of 
sugar  of  which  I have  made  3 quality  A B C 1 a 120 

marked  S.B.C.  — & sent  on  board  48  bags  sugar  1 a 48 
marked  S.B.C.  — & sent  on  board  39  boxes  sugar  candy 
of  A quality  (which  makes  53)  marked  S.B.C.  — & num- 
bered 15  a 53  — & sent  on  board  5 boxes  sugar  candy 
quality  B numbered  11  a 15  — & marked  S.B.C.  — they 
are  very  busy  in  storing  the  above  goods  they  came  on 
board  late  in  afternoon  — Capt.  Dobel  had  a large  party 
to  dine  on  board  his  ship  I went  over  in  my  pinnace  & 
Capt  Crowel  at  sundown  they  saluted  the  man  that  at- 
tended the  first  gun  put  in  the  second  cartrage  with  out 
spunging  the  gun  in  consequence  of  which  she  went  off 
blew  him  overboard  & tore  his  right  hand  all  to  pieces  filled 
his  face  & eyes  full  of  powder  brused  his  breast  consider- 
able & he  is  hurt  verry  much  indeed  & in  fact  the  poor 
fellow  is  in  a most  shocking  situation  indeed  — there 
chanced  to  be  a Doctor  (Kelley))  on  board  — & we  put 
some  sweet  oil  on  the  wound  & rapt  it  up  that  nothing 
should  get  in  it,  his  name  Thos  of  Marblehead  a very  ac- 
tive fellow  the  boy  allso  had  his  face  full  of  powder  they 
where  both  sent  on  shore  to  the  hospital  it  was  dark  before 
they  left  the  ship  — the  salute  was  fired  & the  party  dined 
the  ladies  left  the  ship  \ past  8 & some  of  the  Centlemen 
allso  — Capt.  Dobel  had  ingaged  3 fidlers  to  be  on 
board  at  3 but  they  disappointed  him  & did  not  come  untill 
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after  tLe  ladies  wiiere  ^one  & of  course  lie  would  not  let 
them  play  which  was  very  ri^ht  — a few  of  us  stayed  un- 
till 12  & then  came  over  in  my  pinnace  the  time  was  spent 
very  agreable  indeed  — but  the  accident  which  happened 
damped  the  life  of  the  amusement  — 

Thursday  25:  sent  on  board  ship  60  Bales  piece  goods 

of  different  kind  — white  cloths  — blue  handkercheifs  — 
mock  pulicat  handkerchiefs  & checks  marked  S.B.C.  & 
numbered  1 a 60  — & allso  sent  onboard  7 Gunney  bags 
which  can  be  stowed  away  without  taking  up  any  room  — 
I had  the  seccars  at  work  airly  in  the  morning  & yet  they 
did  not  have  these  goods  alongside  untill  the  afternoon  & 
it  was  late  before  it  was  got  on  board  — they  come  on  very 
well  in  the  rigging  onboard  — 3 hands  at  work  on  the 
Main  Top  Sail  at  the  house  — the  poor  fellow  that  had 
his  hand  blown  to  pieces  yesterday  — last  night  his  hand 
was  cut  of  above  his  wrist  his  eyes  are  so  full  of  powder 
he  cannot  see  & I fear  he  never  will  — I dined  at  Capt 
Croels  with  several  others  — doctor  Davis  was  there  I 
think  he  is  better  however  he  cannot  walk  atall  — if  he 
could  obtain  a passage  home  he  would  be  well  before  he 
reached  there  — 

Friday  26:  I sent  the  seccars  airly  to  get  the  boats 

ready  that  I might  have  the  goods  I intend  on  board  ship 
alongside  airly  & by  noon  they  had  them  ready  to  go  — I 
have  sent  on  board  ship  60  bales  different  kind  piece 
goods  — such  as  checks  — mock  pilicat  handkerhiefs  — 
chintz  shauls  (2  of  the  60  are  trunks)  choppa  roman  taf- 
feta — bandannoes  — white  cloths  — blue  handkerchiefs 

— check  handkerchiefs  — muslin  handkerchiefs  — costas 
— ^blue  Gurrahs  — palampoes  — Quits  — which  makes  in 
all  60  bales  & trunks  merked  S.B.C.  & numbered  61  a 120 

— allso  send  on  board  775  Gunney  bags  to  stow  so  as  to 
protect  the  bales  from  damaging  they  hoisted  them  in- 
board some  time  before  night  — but  did  not  stow  many  of 
them  busyly  employed  on  board  on  the  rigging  &c  — 3 
hands  at  house  on  the  M Top  sail  — 

Saturday  27 : (in  margin)  sent  on  shore  I Coyar 

Cable  sold  but  not  yet  weighed) 

sent  on  board  ship  this  day  50  bales  different  kind  goods 
consisting  of  blue  handkerchiefs  — checks  — Berbon 
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Giirrali  — Foolpore  Cossah  — Cotton  carpets  — wool 
carpets  — sootee  hendkerchiefs  — chintzes  — red  mock 
pulicats  — marked  S.B.C.  & numbered  121  a 170  — & 
38  Coiles  ropes  & 225  ^unney  ba^s  to  stow  loose  — the 
secears  are  so  deleterry  they  dont  be^in  to  work  untill  9 a 
10  — then  the  Invoice  is  to  go  to  2 or  3 different  places, 
custom  house  &c.  I scolded  them  & they  told  me  they 
have  to  do  a great  many  things  before  they  can  come  — 
viz  — to  wash  body  — to  pray  — then  to  eat  — then  mas- 
ter we  come  out  for  all  day  & stay  by  you  untill  8 in  the 
evening  what  master  want  more  the  people  have  finished 
the  T sail  all  but  roping  — & the  points  — I sent  it  on 
board  to  be  finished  &;  monday  am  going  to  make  a M sail 

Sunday  28:  today  being  Sunday  all  the  people  are 

upon  Liberty  & buying  what  little  matters  they  want  for 
themselves  as  they  see  the  ship  is  prepairing  for  sea  &; 
think  they  will  not  be  another  Sunday  on  Liberty  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  are  making  the  best  of  it  — how- 
ever the  Lascars  are  at  work  on  board  ship  they  do  very 
well  but  want  a good  deel  looking  after  — they  are  active 
in  the  rigging  & to  do  the  drouge  work  &c  — we  shall 
have  the  ship  all  painted  & ready  for  sea  by  Saturday 
next  — then  I will  venture  to  say  she  will  look  as  well  as 
any  ship  laying  in  or  at  Calcutta  without  exception  & no 
disparagement  to  any  other  ship  — & she  will  be  in  good 
trim  she  will  sail  remarkable  fast  — but  few  ships  will 
catch  her  — 

Monday  29:  sent  on  board  ship  13  bales  goods  — 

different  kind  as  follows  — blue  handkercheifs  striped 
gingum  cotton  & silk  — Bandannoes  — Bed  mock  puli- 
cats & Pulicat  handkerchief  & fishing  lines  — all  marked 
S B C & numbered  171  a 183  & 2 bags  fishing  lines  allso 
marked  SBC  & numbered  184  a 185  — allso  I box  sugar 
candy  (being  omitted  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  on 
board  the  24  inst.)  SBC  FT®  53  — allso  sent  on  board  300 
Guney  bags  which  makes  in  all  2000  which  we  stow  loose 
to  protect  the  bales  of  goods  from  damaging  — they  are 
cheap  & take  up  no  room  at  all  — Skerry  has  been  at 
the  house  today  & partly  cut  the  new  Main  sail  & has  sot 
the  people  at  work  to  make  it  — Capt  Campbell  slept  at 
my  house  this  night  as  they  have  discharged  theirs  & they 
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go  on  the  morrow  he  goes  in  S Sisters  Capt  Dohel  of 
Boston  — ship  gone  a day  or  two  — 

Tuesday  SO:  Capt  Dohel  ship  S Sisters  of  Boston 

dropt  down  Saturday  27  — he  & Campbell  living  to- 
gether but  having  discharged  & paid  of  all  their  affairs  & 
no  conveniance  to  sleep  — Campbell  has  slept  at  my  house 
these  2 last  nights  & they  both  — & Crowl  & Crowford 
came  here  & had  a tifing  — & at  2 they  bid  me  goodby  & 
went  to  go  on  board  ship  for  Philadelphia  Campbell  is 
pasenger  with  Dohel  & Croel  & Crawford  went  with  them 
as  far  as  the  Ghot  in  the  evening  Croel  & C — came  here  & 
told  me  that  Doctor  Davis  is  gone  down  in  a boat  & is  go- 
ing home  with  Dohel  I think  it  is  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  he  being  very  unwell  &;  it  is  said  that  his  affairs  would 
not  permit  of  his  staying  here  much  longer  Crowd  paid 
for  the  boat  to  carry  down  — I have  given  to  my 
seccars  a list  of  stores  I shall  want  for  the  ships  use  which 
he  will  get  in  a day  or  two  — 

Wednesday  31:  my  seccars  are  very  busily  employed 

in  collecting  the  stores  I gave  them  a list  off  — my  Ban- 
ian is  allso  very  busily  employed  making  out  my  accounts 
& myself  allso  busy  aranging  the  ships  accounts  & getting 
the  ship  in  order  — on  board  the  mates  are  busy  painting 
& tituating  the  rigging  — the  carpenter  caulking  the 
steerage  & fixing  stantions  for  a ridge  rope  to  go  all  round 
the  ship  it  will  be  man  heigth  in  the  waist  which  will 
make  her  look  very  well  indeed  I went  to  Kamtony  to  see 
if  he  has  all  the  goods  put  up  to  make  the  ballance  due  me 
on  cotton  I sold  Macarty  — he  has  & will  be  ready  on 
the  morrow  — I went  with  M**  Minot  a little  while  & saw 
Madam  Boumase  then  went  & dined  with  M^  & Mrs  Ma- 
carty — & took  a little  ride  with  M"*  Minot  in  the  bugy  — 
then  home  at  an  airly  hour  but  did  not  turn  in  till  late  — 
Thursday  Feb.  1 : three  men  at  the  house  making  a 

new  Main  sail  — the  others  with  the  Lascars  are  busily 
employed  on  board  ship  — bent  the  top  G sails  & stay- 
sails &c  — two  small  bales  & three  trunks  belonging  to 
M”^  Stephen  Minot  of  Salem  who  goes  with  me  as  pasenger 
but  I give  him  the  pasage  of  himself  & these  small  affaire 
— sent  on  board  stores  for  ship  such  as  potatoes  - onions  — 
yams  - rice  - paddy  - bread,  bread-flour  - gin  - madeira 
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& claret  wines  - pickles  — sweet  meets  - beef  ^rass  — lines  — 
candles  - vinegar  - nailes  &c  &c.  I went  to  Ramtony  & 
be  sent  to  my  bouse  tbe  2 bales  of  goods  (settled  yester- 
day) wbicb  makes  tbe  ballance  of  goods  from  M""  Macarty 
wbicb  be  owed  me  for  tbe  cotton  I sold  (see  8 J an’')  bim  — 
I having  allso  received  an  order  from  bim  on  Duperia  & 
Martin  at  Bourbon  for  13891  £ cotton  — in  full  of  my 
account  — 

Friday  2:  I bave  2 bands  at  tbe  bouse  at  work  on  tbe 

M sail  — tbe  others  busily  at  work  getting  tbe  ship  ready 
for  sea  — Wednesday  last  tbe  12  Lascars  time  being  up 
they  all  came  on  shore  before  I bad  time  to  engage  them 
again  — & finding  a good  deel  of  work  to  do  on  board  ship 
I this  day  hired  6 more  for  7 days  as  they  will  not  hire 
themselves  out  for  a shorter  time  if  we  go  away  before 
they  must  follow  us  down  River  & stay  by  the  ship  untill 
their  time  is  expired  — sent  on  board  Bales  goods 
marked  SBC  & Numbered  — allso  sent  on  board  95 
codes  hemp  Rope  — sent  on  board  for  ships  use  — jute 
rope  - fowls  - ducks  - pigs  - bogs  -goats  -paddy  - beans 
— rice  — butter  - sent  on  board  the  new  M sail  — & allso 
tbe  Cushings  — curtains  — pictures  glass  & several  small 
matters  that  where  at  the  bouse  as  we  are  all  most  ready 
for  sea  — 

Saturday  3:  in  the  morning  airly  I sent  an  Anchor 

boat  of  to  tbe  ship  & told  Skery  to  take  tbe  ship  from 
under  fours  & to  moor  her  in  the  stream  by  two  anchors  — 
it  proved  to  be  squally  & in  tbe  beigbtb  of  a very  heavy 
rain  squall  M^  Skery  came  to  the  bouse  & told  me  the 
anchor  boat  bad  gone  adrift  owing  to  tbe  builder  of  a ship 
a bead  of  us  who  cast  our  warf  off  & wind  not  let  the  ship 
bang  by  bim  only  15  minutes  tbe  anchor  boat  bad  listed 
tbe  sheet  anchor  but  she  was  obliged  to  let  it  go  instenly 
or  our  ship  would  bave  been  on  shore  owing  to  tbe  fellows 
casting  off  our  warp  tbe  anchor  boat  of  cours  went  adrift 
up  river  & with  several  of  our  men  in  her  — myself  be- 
ing very  unwell  — I told  M""  Skerry  to  go  down  as  fast  as 
posible  & do  tbe  best  be  could  & I told  tbe  Sercars  to  send 
to  tbe  ship  directly  an  other  anchor  boat  be  soon  got  one  & 
sent  her  along  side  — if  I bad  thought  it  would  bave  been 
so  squally  I would  not  bave  told  tbe  mate  to  take  tbe  ship 
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in  the  strem  hut  when  the  boat  whent  adrift  he  had  all  the 
shore  fasts  in  & the  stern  cable  which  obliged  him  to  pro- 
ceed — Capt  Creel  was  at  the  house  but  went  away  soon 
after  the  rain  was  over  — minot  came  to  my  house  we 
went  & dined  with  Doctor  Kelly  & M & myself  went  on 
board  the  ship  she  is  safe  moored  in  the  stream  & had  but 
just  finished  which  was  after  dark  — M’’  Skerry  tels  me 

that  if  M’’  Grlass  (who  is  the  man  that  cast  the  warp  off  & 
is  the  man  who  built  the  ship  we  ment  to  have  hun^  by) 
had  not  cast  of  our  warp  he  would  have  mored  the  ship  by 
noon  S asked  M”"  G the  reason  of  his  cast  of  our  warp 

he  told  him  that  our  people  was  sausy  to  him  which  how- 
ever I cannot  believe  but  if  he  took  them  to  be  a parcel 
of  runagares  or  piar  set  of  fellows  & went  to  damn  them 
&c  I will  venture  to  say  they  talked  sausy  to  him  for 
they  are  not  used  to  bad  treatment  nither  would  they  take 
it  from  him  all  though  he  thinks  himself  a great  man 
those  Americans  who  look  up  for  promotion  will  not  be 
abused  by  any  person  S told  him  that  could  not  be 

an  excuse  for  his  casting  off  our  warp  which  prooved  to 
him  clearly  that  he  wished  to  see  our  ship  on  shore  — then 
they  got  to  be  very  high  however  S I dont  think  would 
abuse  any  man  but  I told  him  I thought  M''  Glass  was  very 
rong  but  I hoped  he  gave  him  full  as  good  as  he  sent  — to 
judge  emparshally  we  must  hear  both  sides  — Skerry 
tels  me  he  had  felt  very  unwell  this  day  or  two  & this 
morning  he  took  an  ematic  which  did  not  incline  to  work 
in  two  hours  he  took  one  more  which  did  not  work  he  in- 
tended to  have  taken  another  but  could  not  find  one  & he 
believes  they  would  not  have  worked  but  when  he  came  up 
to  the  house  it  rained  very  hard  indeed  & he  run  all  the 
way  & in  running  down  again  it  began  working  & by  the 
time  he  got  down  it  rensed  him  out  thoroughly  he  went  on 
board  and  stood  the  deck  all  day  & it  rained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  — I asked  him  how  he  felt  at  present  he 
said  very  well  indeed  I made  him  shift  himself  & put  on 
dry  cloths  as  he  has  been  wet  all  day  — he  has  the  con- 
stitution of  a horse  if  there  had  been  another  ematic  he 
would  have  taken  it  & if  it  had  not  worked  he  would  have 
taken  a doss  or  two  of  salts  — which  would  have  rensed 
him  out  (to  use  his  own  expression)  both  at  the  horsehole 
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& cabbin  window  — a boat  was  upset  in  tbe  river  but  it  is 
not  known  if  anybody  is  drowned  — we  came  on  shore  I 
turned  in  airly  as  I find  myself  very  unwell  & likely  to  be 
worse  — 

Sunday  4:  myself  very  busily  employed  in  aran^ing 

my  accounts  with  my  Banian  to  see  how  my  money  holds 
out  that  I may  know  how  much  more  ^oods  I can  buy  — 
I find  that  my  charges  here  will  be  very  hi^h  owin^  to  my 
bein^  obliged  to  allmost  new  copper  the  ship  — the  car- 
penters bill  is  very  hi^h  & I may  say  in  it  there  is  maney 
empofeitions  which  I cannot  get  clear  off  but  must  pay  — on 
board  they  have  hoisted  the  pinnace  inboard  — taken 
down  the  derick  — carpenter  making  a pigsty  around  the 
boat  & caulking  the  hatches  — sent  on  board  for  ships 
use  - 2 bags  peas  - eggs  - wood  -sheep  skins  - ox  hides  - 
duck  — I told  S to  let  some  of  the  people  go  on  shore  on 
liberty  as  it  will  be  the  last  Sunday  they  will  have  at 
Calcutta  & for  them  to  be  sure  to  finish  all  their  small 
matters  & no  more  on  shore  after  today  — 

Monday  5:  I am  all  most  done  packing  goods  thank 

God  & am  in  hopes  to  be  soon  away  — sent  on  board  5 
bales  goods  marked  SBC  & numbered  — allso  sent  on 
board  1 small  bale  of  muslin  (14  pieces)  N®  1 marked 
R it  being  M’'  Roussels  & cost  277/8  the  1 mark  & 4 drams 
I sold  which  belonged  to  him  sold  for  257/9—  I must 
take  care  of  this  bale  for  him  — my  Banian  is  very  busily 
employed  making  out  his  accounts  I am  all  the  time  hurry- 
ing of  him  continually  & tell  him  I must  be  away  tomor- 
row — the  mates  will  have  the  ship  all  ready  for  sea  in 
time  — they  are  employed  upon  the  Main  sail  — sent  on 
board  2 half  barrels  of  rounds  of  beef  hunches  & tongues  & 
John  J ays  is  quite  unwell  I sent  a Doctor  on  board 
to  see  him  he  says  that  he  will  soon  be  better  but  he  is 
very  week  — 

Tuesday  6:  prepairing  for  my  departure  — I am  now 

sending  on  board  ship  all  the  things  from  the  house  — my 
trunks  — desk  — & in  fact  all  the  other  small  matter 
about  the  house  — sent  on  board  the  last  bale  of  goods  be- 
ing a muster  Bale  'No.  196  marked  SBC  — it  was  my 
intentions  to  have  sent  the  ship  down  today  the  pilot  went 
on  board  but  the  anchor  being  foul  he  lost  the  tide  — so 
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that  I shall  be  all  ready  to  on  board  myself  in  the  morn- 
ing as  I this  day  settled  all  my  accounts  with  my  Banian 
& have  made  out  my  Invoices  & Bills  lading  & wrote  let- 
ters home  (to  be  left  to  go  on  the  first  ship  as  here  is  none 
going  now)  to  my  father  — the  ship  today  has  hoisted  the 
new  suit  of  silk  colours  they  look  very  well  — & are  quite 
large  enough  — 

Wednesday  7:  as  S Minot  is  going  passenger  with 

me  he  slept  at  the  house  last  night  & all  though  we  turned 
in  very  late  last  night  we  turned  out  very  airly  this  morn- 
ing I ordered  one  of  the  tow  (we  have  5)  boats  to  be  at 
the  lowest  Ghot  airly  this  morning  — & by  7 we  was  down 
to  her  with  what  little  affairs  I had  to  take  with  me  when 
I came  there  the  ship  was  just  abrest  it  being  stark  calm, 
& the  tide  just  turned  down  she  made  but  little  way  — I 
saw  a large  gang  of  people  with  cutlashes  &c  him  that  ap- 
peared to  be  the  officer  of  it  saying  damn  your  eyes  jump 
into  that  boat  press  this  one  & that  one  bear  a hand  & let 
us  get  on  board  her  — & then  the  Capt  of  the  LeOiseau 
(Linsey)  coming  down  & saying  to  the  officer  bear  a hand 
on  board  & take  all  the  men  out  of  her  by  this  I found  they 
where  going  on  board  my  ship  — I then  spoke  to  Capt 
Linsey  and  asked  him  if  his  press  gang  was  going  on  board 
my  ship  he  said  they  where  going  on  board  the  American 
ship  & asked  if  I was  Capt  of  her  I told  him  yes  well  says 
he  I shall  take  all  your  men  out  & then  you  may  man  your 
ship  with  Lascars  &:  who  gave  you  liberty  to  ship  men  in 
this  port  — I told  I wanted  no  persons  liberty  as  I had 
men  enough  & protections  for  them  — he  then  went  away 
& I hasted  on  board  the  press  gang  had  them  all  in  the 
boat  but  seeing  me  they  let  them  come  on  board  again 
William  Jefferson  was  shipped  in  Salem  8 October  1796. 
Frances  Murry  — Dtff  Bordeaux  19  Janua.  1797.  — the 
officer  wished  to  see  the  peoples  protections  I produced 
them  all  he  then  said  you  have  two  blacks  I must  see  their 
protections  I told  him  one  was  my  cook  the  other  steward 
& that  they  were  Americans  & for  blacks  we  never  had 
protections  they  being  considered  in  the  capacity  of  ser- 
vents  — he  told  me  that  it  was  his  orders  to  take  out 
every  man  who  had  no  protection  — when  I found  that 
was  his  intentions  I told  them  they  must  go  & that  I would 
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^0  & be  at  Capt  Linsee  as  soon  as  they  would  I went  in 
the  (Mr  Minot  went  with  me)  boat  & was  landed  a little 
above  the  fort  & bad  to  walk  in  a very  bot  sun  up  to  tbe 
bouse  of  Capt  Linsee  be  asked  me  to  show  bim  tbe  peoples 
protections  I told  bim  I bad  satisfied  bis  officer  in  that  re- 
spect tbe  Royal  press  ,^’an^  then  came  foreward  to  exbibit 
tbeir  prize  2 black  men  — I told  Capt  L that  these  blacks 
bad  no  perticular  protection  but  produced  tbe  shipping 
paper  wherein  be  saw  there  names  & where  I bad  been  to 
tbe  Consul  here  & attested  that  all  the  men  now  on  board 
ship  are  American  citizens  but  all  this  be  would  pay  no 
kind  of  attention  to  — but  told  me  be  wanted  30  or  40 
men  for  bis  ship  by  desertion  & that  be  is  determined  to 
have  all  men  be  can  ^et  without  protections  & be  demanded 
these  mens  wages  I told  bim  if  I found  be  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  I did  not  want  tbeir  wages  — Mr 
Minot  & myself  then  left  bim  & went  out  & breakfasted 
with  M*”  Macarty  — then  we  went  again  to  Capt  L — I 
sent  for  my  Banian  to  let  me  have  500  Rupees  which  I 
gave  to  the  two  blacks  half  and  half  & made  them  give  me 
a receit  in  full  for  tbeir  wages  & I mean  to  send  them  the 
ballance  when  I go  on  board  ship  — then  we  went  to  Banks 
haul  & got  a boat  to  come  down  River  in  but  we  bad  not 
got  far  before  one  of  tbe  ships  tow  boats  over  took  us  & we 
concluded  to  get  in  to  her  but  she  bad  no  covering  & tbe 
sun  was  very  warm  indeed  & I felt  myself  very  unwell  in- 
deed by  tbe  time  I got  on  board  which  was  not  until  2 — I 
then  made  a rough  calculation  of  tbe  2 blacks  wages  & 
found  due  to  W Jefferson  119  dollars  (beside  half  of  tbe 
500/)  which  I gave  bim  a bill  for  on  my  owners  Salem  & 
due  to  P Murry  30  dollars  (beside  half  of  tbe  500/)  which 
I gave  bim  a bill  on  my  owners  Salem  & inclosed  them  in 
a letter  to  Capt  Linzee  I allso  sent  there  chests  & cloths  & 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  them  — we  have  now  as  many 
persons  on  board  in  number  as  we  bad  on  the  first  voyage 
having  got  a young  lad  at  Calcutta  to  act  as  steward  be 
tels  me  be  was  born  in  Boston  — & I allso  sent  up  to  my 

Banian  (by  one  of  the  Sercars)  28  pieces  of  gold  which  I 
valued  at  18/  & they  come  to  504/  to  pay  bim  for  tbe 
above  500/  be  lent  me  at  Town  — now  thank  God  I may 
bid  adue  to  Calcutta  for  this  time  & I am  in  hopes  to  have 
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a little  rest  for  tliis  4 & 5 days  past  I have  been  very  un- 
Tvell  & more  perticnlarly  this  day  having  been  obliged  to 
drive  about  in  the  snn  all  most  the  whole  day  — I shall  do 
nothing  but  take  care  of  myself  & make  the  best  of  it  as 
others  does  in  the  same  situation  patiance  — 

Thursday  8:  pleasant  employed  in  tiding  down  river 

the  winds  are  southerly  & have  been  so  this  long  time  & if 
they  continue  so  we  shall  be  a long  time  before  we  get 
clear  of  the  sand  heads  the  people  all  the  spare  time  they 
have  are  at  work  on  the  new  M sail  as  it  was  not  wholy 
finished  when  it  was  brought  from  the  house  — 2 came  too 
at  Hog  River  — M’’  M & the  pilot  & M Skery  on  shore 

a gunning  — myself  too  unwell  to  joine  them — pleasant — 

Friday  9:  pleasant  — wind  southerly  Y — 2 ships 

passed  us  bound  up  one  an  American  — I took  one  of  the 
tow  boats  & Minot  & went  on  board  him  Capt  J Mar- 
tin of  Portsmouth  (Iphigenia)  from  Tenereef  & Cape  Gr 
Hope  4 Month  from  Cape  & 60  days  from  Archeen  a 
very  disagreeable  calm  flatering  time  in  the  Bay  — left 
Portsmouth  last  March  11  Month  no  news  — he  tels  me  he 
lives  very  disagreeable  on  board  on  account  of  his  Chief 
Mate  — that  he  has  been  obliged  to  divide  his  people  & to 
sleep  with  his  sword  & pistols  by  him  for  a long  time  he 
having  a very  strong  southerly  wind  to  run  over  the  Ebb  & 
our  ship  a droping  down  we  did  not  stay  very  long  how- 
ever we  got  breakfast  with  him  — & set  of  down  River  & 
did  not  reach  the  ship  untill  1 — & found  her  still  at  an- 
chor — & having  been  in  great  danger  in  heaving  up 
there  small  anchor  it  was  foul  she  drifted  which  obliged 
them  to  let  the  sheet  run  — then  both  got  foul  & they  had 
but  just  weighed  as  we  got  on  board  & we  droped  down 
to  within  3 miles  of  Eulta  we  took  one  of  the  boats  & went 
to  Eulta  & had  a dish  of  tea  & came  on  board  at  8 & turned 
in  — pleasant  — 

Saturday  10:  last  night  we  dropt  down  as  far  Eulta  — 

in  the  morning  Mr  M & myself  went  on  short  to  breakfast 
M^  G-amage  just  arived  from  town  we  had  a dish  of  coffee 
with  him  his  wife  & 2 gentlemen  — the  ship  got  under 
way  & we  followed  & got  on  board  her  — we  are  beating 
down  River  with  a southerly  breeze  & at  4 came  too  3 miles 
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below  Diman  Harbour  — (torn)  Lassels  Indiaman  not 
far  from  us  dropin^  down  moderate  & pleasant  — 

Sunday  11:  pleasant  & a fine  breeze  from  the  H & 

West  ^ot  (tom)  6 — the  6 lascars  that  I hired  at  town 
for  7 days  & paid  them  for  the  same  there  time  bein^  3 
days  past  I now  paid  them  the  3 days  & sent  them  away 
in  one  of  the  tow  boats  — & all  the  tow  boats  cast  off  but 
one  & made  all  sail  the  Lassels  & pilots  schoner  got  under 
way  & when  the  wind  was  aft  they  sailed  as  fast  as  we  but 
when  we  hauled  too  we  pass  them  very  very  fast  — the 
pilot  sent  a letter  to  know  if  the  schooner  would  follow  us 
out  but  the  tow  boat  insted  of  going  to  her  for  fear  of  be- 
ing kept  pulled  on  shore  — we  stood  on  & passed  2 or  3 
Indiamen  & the  armed  ship  Honsuch  at  Sanger  — & a lit- 
tle sloop  that  belongs  to  the  pilots  got  under  way  to  take 
our  pilot  out  — I came  too  being  calm  — I got  under 
way  with  a light  breeze  from  W & kept  under  way  all 
night  — quite  moderate  & pleasant  — 

Monday  12:  at  day  light  we  run  back  being  without 

the  bouy  & saw  the  sloop  again  lowered  down  the  boat  & 
at  8 discharged  the  pilot  (James  Coombs)  in  7 fathoms 
the  bouy  that  is  on  the  Eastern  Sea  Eeef  2 miles  SSW  we 
make  sail  to  the  southward  — see  a ship  in  the  SSW  — (& 
a pilot  schooner  allso)  spoke  him  from  Pulipanang  (no 
news)  for  Calcutta  he  came  to  Anchor-tide  running  down 
— the  wind  is  west  (tom)  but  variable  & quite  light  & 
very  warm  Latt.  21  — so  we  now  bid  adue  to  Bengal. — 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 
As  a young  man 


From  the  portrait  by  Copley 
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By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


The  real  question  about  the  very  interesting  ^oup  of 
people  in  Haverhill  in  the  seventeen  eighties,  is  how  they 
all  got  there  and  grew  up  to  be  such  a lively  and  entertain- 
ing group,  and  that  takes  you  right  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  colony.  The  first  settlers  came  from  Kew- 
bury  and  Ipswich  with  Rev.  John  Ward,  the  son  of  that 
political  philosopher,  Rev.  Kathaniel  Ward,  ^^the  simple 
cobbler  of  Agawam,’’  the  author  of  the  ^^Body  of  Lib- 
erties” which  was  the  first  fundamental  law  of  the  Col- 
ony. Along  with  John  Ward  came  William  White,  James 
Davis,  Job  Clement  and  other  men  whose  names  have  fig^ 
ured  always  in  the  story  of  the  town. 

William  White  was  a successful  pioneer  and  prospered 
in  his  day  but  left  just  one  son,  J ohn.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  and  after  his  son  John  had  died,  he  built  the 
old  White  homestead  on  Mill  Street  where  his  grandson, 
still  another  John  White,  lived  all  his  life.  The  life  of  this 
grandson  spans  the  period  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  which 
Haverhill  was  on  the  most  exposed  frontier  and  suffered 
terribly.  J ohn  White  was  a captain  of  militia  and  com- 
manded a garrison  house  near  his  home  and  had  a fulling 
mill  on  Mill  Street.  He  believed  in  freedom  of  thought, 
and  invited  Rev.  George  Whitefield  to  preach  as  his  guest 
against  the  orders  of  the  town.  Mr.  Whitefield  was  warned 
out  of  town  but  he  just  read  the  letter  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon  with  the  comment,  ^Toor  souls,  they  shall  have 
another  sermon,”  and  they  did,  out  of  doors  at  sunrise  next 
morning  before  a large  audience. 

However  thin  the  line  of  the  Whites  may  have  been 
down  to  the  second  John’s  time,  he  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Gilman  of  Exeter,  cured  that  de- 
ficiency, for  they  had  fourteen  children,  eight  sons  and 
six  daughters,  and  all  but  three  lived  to  grow  up.  Their 
wives  and  husbands  are  a roster  of  distinguished  families 
of  Essex  County.  Hannah  married  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips 
of  Andover,  while  William  and  Samuel  married  two  of 
his  sisters.  Mary  married  Deacon  James  Ayer,  son  of  the 
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worthy  captain  who  was  killed  hy  the  Indians  in  1708. 
Nicholas  married  Hannah  Ayers  of  Plaistow,  daughter 
of  that  Samnel  Ayers,  who  in  spite  of  his  ’s — was  also 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  same  time.  J ames  and  Lydia 
both  married  Peaslees  but  the  Peaslees  died  soon  and  they 
married  a^^ain.  John  married  one  of  the  Ipswich  Apple- 
tons.  Abigail  married  a Hazen  and  became  the  mother  of 
General  Moses  Hazen  of  Revolntionary  fame.  Most  of 
them  had  np  to  fourteen  children,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  White  blood  got  generously  distributed  through 
Haverhill. 

Of  all  these,  the  two  boys  who  married  Phillipses  par- 
ticularly belong  to  our  present  story.  Deacon  William  who 
married  Sarah  was  an  estimable  citizen,  who  served  the 
town  and  colony  well,  and  in  17 18  raised  the  first  potatoes 
ever  planted  in  Haverhill  but  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  His  son  Samuel  was  a member  of  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  1774.  He  helped  organize  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  gave  it  its  bell.  ‘^Squire”  White  was  a 
picturesque  person  who  rode  around  town  on  a fine  horse 
attired  in  a red  coat  and  a fine  white  wig,  and  helped  or- 
ganize the  Fire  Club  of  1768.  ^‘Squire’’  Samuel  married 
Sarah  Brown  of  Beading.  Among  their  eight  children, 
four  daughters  married  conspicuous  people.  Mary  mar- 
ried Moses  Brown  of  Newburyport,  who,  with  John  Nor- 
ris of  Salem,  gave  the  $20,000  which  started  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  Anna  married  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall  and  is  the  ancestress  of  most  of  our  modern 
Massachusetts  Saltonstalls.  Bebekah  married  James  Dun- 
can, Jr.,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  Duncan  tribe  of  Haver- 
hill. Sarah  married  David  Howe  and  hence  most  of  the 
Howes  of  Haverhill.  They  were  all  strong  Baptists  but 
Sarah.  All  these  girls  were  getting  married  in  the  seven- 
teen eighties  and  are  part  of  this  story. 

Now  Deacon  William’s  brother  Samuel  who  married 
Buth,  the  other  Phillips  girl,  had  seven  children  but  most 
of  them  married  away  from  Haverhill,  except  John,  gen- 
erally known  as  ^^Marchant”  John.  Now  ^^Squire”  Sam- 
uel and  ^^Marchant”  John  were  cousins,  of  course.  The 
Squire  lived  in  the  old  White  homestead  on  Mill  Street 
but  the  merchant  had  a fine  house  on  Water  Street,  with 
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terraces  in  front.  It  was  said  that  the  squire  had  all  the 
virtues  and  some  business  instinct  but  that  the  merchant 
had  all  the  business  instincts  and  some  of  the  virtues* 
John  married  twice  and  seemed  to  have  a weakness  for 
widows  or  perhaps  they  did  for  him!  First  he  married 
the  widow  Gilman  of  Exeter  and  later  the  widow  Le  Bar- 
ron of  Horton.  Her  maiden  name  was  Leonard  so  the 
Whites  who  think  they  descend  from  the  Le  Barrens  are 
just  mistaken,  that’s  all.  Both  wives  had  four  or  five 
children  apiece  but  most  of  them  left  town  except  two  of 
the  second  wife’s,  and  they  were  quite  notable  exceptions 
and  are  distinctly  part  of  the  seventeen  eighties. 

All  the  Whites  and  most  of  their  kith  and  kin  were  Eng- 
lish Puritans.  Those  of  whom  it  was  said  that  ^The  Lord 
winnowed  a whole  nation  for  the  planting  of  Hew  Eng- 
land,” and  it  might  be  added  that  he  selected  the  choicest 
seed  for  the  planting  of  Essex  County.  When  James  II 
was  pacifying  Scotland  in  the  sixteen  eighties  he  sent  a 
lot  of  pacifiers  up  to  Scotland  to  give  the  stiff-necked  old 
Covenanters  the  option  whether  they  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  or  be  hanged  and  among  those  who  chose  the 
latter  alternative  was  Rev.  James  Duncan,  ^The  martyr.” 
He  had  a lot  of  sons,  however,  who  all  lived  at  Dunkeld 
in  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  They  preferred  to  reject  the 
alternative  and  go  elsewhere,  so  they  scattered  like  scared 
rabbits,  after  the  hanging  of  Rev.  James.  Maybe  George 
Duncan  who  was  found  later  near  Ballymony  in  County 
Antrim  in  Ireland  and  the  Duncans  who  came  to  Virginia 
and  Horth  Caroline  were  some  of  them.  They  had,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a special  reason  for  not  saying  just  where 
they  came  from  and  we  cannot  now  trace  their  origin,  but 
the  Duncans  who  came  to  Londonderry  in  Hew  Hamp- 
shire, about  1727,  undoubtedly  had  relatives  in  the  south 
and  there  are  still  lots  of  Duncans  in  the  mountains  of 
Horth  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The  writer  has 
met  some  of  them  and  they  are  fine  people.  Anyway, 
George  Duncan  came  to  Londonderry  with  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  Cross,  and  several  children. 

The  Indian  Wars  were  still  going  on  when  the  first  lot 
of  Scotch  Irish  arrived,  and  the  Puritans  of  Boston 
thought  it  was  not  at  all  a bad  idea  to  plant  these  hardy 
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Scots  who  had  lived  through  the  siege  of  Londonderry  on 
a diet  of  rats  and  certainly  knew  how  to  fight,  up  along 
the  frontier.  The  Duncans  were  planted  on  the  north- 
westernmost  farm  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  the  most 
northerly  or  the  most  westerly  hut  the  northwesternmost — 
a salient  sticking  right  out  into  the  Indian  country. 

Luckily  for  them  the  Indians  were  soon  pushed  hack 
hy  Governor  Dummer’s  War  and  they  never  suffered  any 
massacre.  They  settled  down  among  the  Aikens,  Dickeys, 
Greggs,  Bells,  Macgregors,  Morrisons  Hesmiths,  Pattei>- 
sons,  Rankins  and  Todds  and  a lot  of  other  families  fa- 
mous in  American  history.  The  Duncans  lived  over  on 
Aiken’s  range  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  near  the 
Bells,  adjacent  to  where  the  Hill  Graveyard  is.  John  Bell 
married  Elizabeth  Todd,  son  of  Colonel  Andrew  Todd,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Todds  were 
the  top  of  the  social  strata  in  Londonderry.  The  Bells  had 
a lot  of  daughters  and  George  Duncan  a lot  of  sons.  The 
Duncans  were  hardy  yeomen  and  all  lived  to  attain  repu- 
table positions  in  the  community.  Well,  presently  George 
Duncan  prevailed  upon  Letitia  Bell  to  change  her  status 
with  her  mother’s  doubtful  assent,  but  George  became  a 
Deacon  and  Elder  in  the  church  and  held  a reputable  po- 
sition, and  presently  William,  his  brother,  walked  off  with 
Haomi  Bell.  He  was  a leading  citizen,  captain  of  the  mil- 
itia and  all  a man  should  be.  That  was  hardly  over  when 
James  Duncan  married  Elizabeth  Bell,  of  whom  more 
presently,  but  just  to  complete  things  the  fourth  and  last 
Bell  married  George  Duncan,  a nephew  of  the  others. 

This  all  gave  rise  to  a lot  of  jokes  about  every  Duncan 
finding  a belle  and  conversely  belling  the  wild  Duncans, 
etc.,  but  the  fact  was  those  Bell  girls  were  sweet  and  at- 
tractive women  and  those  Duncans  were  virile  men  of 
ability  and  character  and  old  lady  Bell  is  reported  to  have 
lived  to  like  it  and  be  pretty  proud  of  her  daughters’  hus- 
bands. There  is  a more  lurid  legend  about  it  all  with  Lady 
Bell  ordering  her  daughters  out  of  the  house  but  unfor- 
tunately no  actual  proof  of  it.  George  and  William  lived 
and  died  in  Londonderry,  George  of  Peterborough  lived 
there,  but  James  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a dirt  farmer. 

J ames  had  the  canny  Scottish  trading  instinct  and  early 
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set  out  with  a pack  on  his  back,  according  to  the  family 
tradition,  trading  from  farm  to  farm  further  and  further 
afield  till  Haverhill  came  within  the  range  of  his  opera- 
tions. This  was  before  1750.  He  was  married  in  1747 
and  whether  he  pack-peddled  after  he  was  married  or  not 
is  not  certain  but  about  that  time  he  sold  his  share  of  the 
family  property  in  Londonderry  and  moved  with  his  bride 
to  Haverhill.  The  tradition  of  her  is  that  of  a bonnie  lassie 
who  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  austerity  of  her  husband. 
They  lived  together  happily  for  some  thirty-two  years  and 
had  a handsome  family.  If  you  just  commit  this  little 
jingle  to  memory  you  will  not  forget  them. 

George,  John,  Jim  and  Sam 

Bob,  Bill  and  Abraham 
Polly,  Peggy  and  Betsy. 

James  Duncan,  Senior,  as  he  soon  came  to  be  known, 
was  a natural  born  trader.  He  kept  a store  and  bought 
and  sold  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  a fair  profit  went  into 
his  pocket  from  every  transaction.  Haverhill  was  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Merrimack  and  the  nearest  point  on 
tide-water  to  the  up-country  settlements  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  strategic  position. 
You  could  buy  sugar  and  coffee  and  English  goods  in  Hew- 
buryport,  and  sail  them  up  the  river,  which  was  cheap 
transportation  and  you  could  collect  country  produce  — 
salt  beef,  salt  pork,  barrel  staves  and  hoops,  cheeses  and 
butter  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes  (the  essential  ingredient 
of  potash),  and  ship  them  down  river  for  export. 

When  he  started  in  1750,  the  trade  was  comparatively 
limited,  probably  extending  up  country  but  a little  way 
beyond  Londonderry  and  down  river  to  Hewburyport,  but 
with  the  peace  of  1763,  the  picture  changed.  All  of  what 
we  call  Hew  Hampshire  was  free  of  the  Indian  menace 
and  open  for  settlement,  especially  the  rich  upper  Con- 
necticut Valley,  and  James,  Senior,  saw  his  chance  to 
extend  his  operations.  His  children  were  growing  up  and 
his  sons,  John,  Samuel  and  Bobert  removed  to  Grantham, 
H.  H.,  which  then  included  the  town  of  Lebanon.  They 
settled  in  the  village  now  called  Meriden.  There  a store 
was  started  and  works  for  the  making  of  pearl  ashes.  Wil- 
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liam  went  to  Concord,  H.,  married  a vivacions  Miss 
Harris  and  started  a store.  Abraham  had  a store  in  Dover. 
There  was  also  a store  in  Haverhill,  H.  H.,  which  had 
been  recently  settled  by  Haverhill,  Mass.,  people.  There 
was  some  sort  of  a Dnncan  establishment  at  Hooksett  on 
the  Merrimack  and  affiliations  at  Londonderry.  So  the 
picture  unfolds  of  the  first  chain  store  ma^ate,  unloading 
his  lighters  at  his  own  wharf  at  the  head  of  tide-water  in 
Haverhill  and  sending  his  ox  carts  on  the  long  and  weary 
journey  to  Haverhill,  H.  H.,  via  Londonderry,  Hooksett, 
Concord  and  Lebanon — the  carts  getting  lighter  as  the 
roads  got  worse  and  finally  steadily  loading  up  at  each 
point  on  the  return  trip  until  they  arrived  heavily  loaded 
with  goods  for  export  at  the  river  landing.  Everything 
that  the  great  caravans  of  the  First  National  Stores  and 
the  A.  & P.  do  today  was  being  done  on  the  same  plan  two 
hundred  years  ago,  only  it  was  done  better,  because  the 
ox  carts  went  loaded  hoth  ways  and  there  were  two  profits 
in  it  instead  of  one.  As  a matter  of  fact  after  the  Revo- 
lution there  were  four  profits  because  James  Duncan  & 
Son  acquired  at  least  three  vessels  and  ran  them  out  of 
Hewburyport  to  get  their  supplies  from  abroad.  The  son 
was  James,  Jr.,  a man  fully  as  smart  as  his  father  who 
pushed  the  business  vigorously,  went  into  banking  for  his 
neighbors  after  the  fashion  of  merchants  of  that  day,  and 
loaned  his  credit  by  underwriting  marine  insurance.  The 
name  of  James  Duncan  & Son  is  on  dozens  of  policies  on 
ships  out  of  E’ewburyport  and  one  is  amused  to  notice 
that  they  always  took  the  worst  risks  that  paid  the  highest 
premiums.  In  looking  over  several  dozen  policies,  their 
luck  seems  to  have  held — all  the  vessels  got  home.  They 
took  up  wild  lands  especially  in  Gilmanton,  Warren  and 
Lebanon,  H.  H.,  and  employed  settlers  and  agents  to  man- 
age them.  They  traded  horses  and  cattle  and  ran  their 
own  farm  in  Haverhill — in  fact  they  did  everything  where 
they  saw  an  honest  profit  and  became  rich  men  as  con- 
ditions then  were.  James,  Senior,  and  son  James  and  his 
three  sisters,  Polly,  Peggy  and  Betsy,  were  all  living  in 
town  in  the  seventeen  eighties  and  formed  a lively  part 
of  the  group  of  young  people. 

The  turmoil  of  the  Revolution  brought  another  group 
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of  people  who  began  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  town. 
Whether  or  not  there  was  any  tie  of  relationship  which 
brought  Mrs.  Willis  and  her  two  children  to  Haverhill, 
the  record  does  not  show.  Captain  Benjamin  Willis  was 
a sea  captain  and  kept  his  family  in  Charlestown.  He 
was  the  son  of  another  Benjamin  who  had  probably  been 
killed  in  the  crusade  against  Louisburg  in  1745.  When 
our  Revolution  broke  out,  Captain  Benjamin  was  away 
at  sea,  while  his  wife,  Mary,  took  care  of  little  Benjamin 
and  Ann  at  home.  One  day  they  awoke  to  find  the  Amer- 
ican troops  building  entrenchments  just  above  them  on 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  word  soon  came  that  the  British 
would  bum  the  town.  Mary  scrabbled  a few  clothes  to- 
gether in  a bundle  handkerchief  and  little  Ben  carried  a 
little  leather  box  of  his  father’s  papers.  So  they  made 
their  way  through  the  American  lines  to  Charlestown 
I7eck  and  on  probably  to  Medford  where  there  may  have 
been  some  Willis  cousins.  One  account  says  she  settled  in 
Lexington  where  her  husband  found  her  but  I like  best 
the  story  that  she  went  on  to  Haverhill  perhaps  with 
Charlestown  friends.  Captain  Willis,  as  the  story  goes, 
got  back  from  sea  in  1777  to  find  Charlestown  in  ashes 
and  no  trace  of  his  family,  so  wandered  on  from  town  to 
town  encouraged  by  a faint  clue  here  and  there  till  he 
came  to  the  ferry  at  Haverhill  where  the  ferryman,  helped 
by  a little  boy,  took  him  across.  As  they  touched  the 
Haverhill  shore.  Captain  Willis  asked  the  ferryman  if  he 
knew  whether  a Mrs.  Willis  lived  in  the  town.  ^^Yes,”  re- 
plied the  ferryman,  ^^just  a few  doors  up  the  street.  That 
was  her  little  boy  with  me.”  You  can  imagine  the  tall 
captain  hurrying  along  Merrimack  Street  in  pursuit  of  the 
little  boy  to  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  where  Mrs.  Willis 
lived,  and  the  reunion  which  followed.  Other  children 
came  later  but  Benjamin  was  the  only  one  old  enough  to 
enter  this  story.  The  captain  went  to  sea  again,  perhaps 
on  a privateer,  was  captured  and  carried  to  Eustatia  but 
finally  got  home  and  made  other  voyages  on  one  of  which 
he  had  a pair  of  shoes  with  room  for  a layer  of  gold  sov- 
ereigns between  the  soles.  He  survived  all  his  adventures 
and  died  quietly  in  Haverhill  in  1811.  His  daughters 
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married  Peter  Osgood,  Aaron  Kinsman  and  James  Howe 
much  later. 

For  the  next  ^ronp  of  Haverhill  folks,  we  have  ^ot  to 
visit  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  where  in  1760  lived  Dr. 
William  McKinstry,  who  had  married  Priscilla  Leonard 
of  Plymouth.  By  the  way,  her  mother  was  a Holers 
and  the  daughter  of  an  Ipswich  Appleton.  Kow  this  Pris- 
cilla Leonard  was  the  sister  of  the  widow  Sarah  LeBarron 
who  married  ‘Alarchant”  White  in  1761,  but  they  had 
another  sister  Elizabeth  who  lived  as  the  saying  is  ^^in 
single  blessedness’’  till  1780.  Dr.  McKinstry  was  a popu- 
lar physician  in  Taunton  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  but  was  suspected  of  Tory  proclivities,  and  he  retired 
with  his  family  to  Boston.  It  is  said  Dr.  McKinstry  was 
entertaining  some  British  officers  at  his  house  June  17 
when  they  were  called  away  hurriedly  to  be  killed  at 
Bunker  Hill.  When  General  Ga^e  evacuated  Boston,  the 
McKinstrys  went  on  board  a transport  for  Halifax  but 
poor  Dr.  McKinstry  died  on  the  ship  while  in  Kantasket 
Hoads  and  was  buried  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Mrs.  McKinstry  with  seven  or  ei^ht  young  children  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Halifax  and  probably  Elizabeth  Leonard,  her 
sister,  the  maiden  aunt,  went  with  them.  They  were  re- 
patriated to  Kewport,  Hhode  Island,  and  stayed  there 
till  1779  when  the  British  evacuated  it.  Then  they  moved 
to  Haverhill,  no  doubt  to  be  under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  White. 
Very  promptly  Elizabeth,  the  maiden  aunt,  became  the 
second  wife  of  James  Duncan,  Senior. 

Mrs.  McKinstry  was  probably  very  poor  and  had  to  de- 
pend much  on  her  sisters.  Most  of  the  family  were  still 
small  when  in  Kova  Scotia,  but  the  eldest  son  joined  the 
British  army  at  Halifax.  Three  of  the  daughters,  Pris- 
cilla, Sarah  and  Mary  were  to  take  their  part  in  the 
Haverhill  of  the  eighties. 

But  all  the  good  people  of  Haverhill  were  not  recent 
migrants.  There  were  the  Hazens  who  had  come  up  from 
Howley  quite  early.  John  Hazen  whose  mother  was  a 
White  had  married  Ann  Swett  and  was  living  in  Haver- 
hill about  the  time  of  the  Hevolution.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, John  andKancy,  who  come  into  the  picture.  Their 
uncle  was  General  Hazen  of  Hew  Hampshire  who  served 
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in  tlie  last  French  war  and  played  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution. 

Then  there  were  the  Sargents,  now  represented  hy  the 
Hon.  F’athaniel  Peaslee  Sargent,  who  had  been  a delegate 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  and  was  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  married 
the  sister  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem.  She 
was  a great  beauty  and  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dud- 
ley Leavitt  of  Salem  first,  and,  after  his  death,  came  to 
Haverhill  as  the  wife  of  J udge  Sargent. 

The  Saltonstall  family  had  lived  in  Haverhill  for  at 
least  three  generation.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
Colonel  Richard  and  Dr.  Mathaniel  were  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family.  The  Colonel  was  a loyalist  and 
fled  to  England  hut  Dr.  Hathaniel  continued  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Haverhill,  greatly  loved  hy 
all  and  always  a firm  patriot.  His  wife  was  Anna,  a 
daughter  of  ^^Squire’^  Samuel  White  of  the  wig  and  the 
red  cloak.  She  was  a bride  in  1780. 

The  Bartletts  were  an  old  Hewhury  family  that  came 
early  to  Haverhill  and  just  now  the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett 
was  the  conspicuous  member  of  the  family.  He  repre- 
sented Haverhill  in  the  General  Court  and  most  of  his  life 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Essex.  Though  a hit  older  than  the 
young  people  of  1780,  an  attractive  bachelor  of  thirty 
with  an  assured  position  in  life  was  not  to  he  ignored  by 
the  young  ladies  of  that  time. 

One  cannot  omit  the  Howes  from  Haverhill  but  they 
only  began  with  David,  a progressive  young  man  from 
Methuen  who  carried  a knapsack  through  most  of  the 
Revolution  and  wanted  to  be  a farmer  in  Hew  London, 
H.  H.,  afterwards,  but  his  wife  would  not  go  there  so  he 
had  to  settle  in  Haverhill.  He  was  a leather  merchant  and 
a trader  but  soon  became  a large  shoe  manufacturer.  His 
children  were  too  young  to  figure  much  in  the  eighties, 
but  he  lost  his  wife  and  married  Sarah  White,  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Saltonstall  and  Mrs.  Rebekah  Duncan. 

The  Osgood  tribe  began  with  Isaac  who  came  to  Haver- 
hill from  Andover  back  in  1750  and  married  the  sister 
of  Bailey  Bartlett.  He  had  a very  successful  mercantile 
business  and  ranked  with  ^‘Marchant’’  White  and  James 
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Duncan,  Senior.  His  son  Peter  succeeded  to  this  business 
and  bis  children  were  very  much  part  of  Haverhill  of 
the  eighties. 

There  were  a good  many  other  interesting  families  but 
this  writer  knows  little  of  their  traditions  and  would  better 
leave  their  stories  to  other  hands. 

In  1777,  had  come  to- Haverhill  as  minister  of  the  First 
Church,  Rev.  John  Shaw.  He  died  quite  suddenly  in 
1794  before  he  became  especially  notable,  but  he  is  much 
a part  of  this  story  because  his  wife  was  a sister  of  Abi- 
gail Adams,  wife  of  the  future  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  connection  brought  several  young  people 
into  the  group  which  made  Haverhill  so  interesting.  These 
persons  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  the  President; 
John  Thaxter,  who  had  been  with  John  Adams  as  his 
secretary  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris  in 
1783;  Charles  Storer,  another  secretary  of  John  Adams; 
and  Elizabeth  Cranch,  niece  of  the  future  President,  and 
also  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

John  Thaxter  was  a brilliant  young  lawyer  who  had 
selected  Haverhill  as  a progressive  town  in  which  to  settle. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  more  or  less  under  his  tutelage 
as  he  had  been  rusticated  from  school  or  college  and  was 
supposed  to  be  making  up  lost  time.  He  certainly  did  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1787  as 
its  most  distinguished  member.  Leonard  White  of  Ha- 
verhill, son  of  ‘‘Marchant’’  White  and  Samuel  Putnam  of 
Salem,  later  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
were  also  members  of  that  class.  Another  interesting  char- 
acter who  gravitated  toward  Haverhill  was  Major  Caleb 
Stark,  son  of  the  old  warrior  of  the  Revolution,  General 
John  Stark,  who  now  ^lived  near  Rashua.’’ 

Haverhill  was  a compact  little  town  with  its  principal 
street  running  along  the  river  just  as  it  does  now,  but  the 
buildings  on  the  river  side  were  mostly  stores  and  sheds 
where  goods  brought  by  water  were  landed.  Main  Street, 
so  called,  ran  up  the  hill  with  the  Common  on  the  left 
and  what  is  now  Summer  Street,  branching  off  on  the 
right.  Mill  Street  ran  up  from  the  river  road  half  a mile 
east  of  Main  Street  and  that  was  about  all  there  was  to 
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the  town.  The  streets  soon  petered  out  into  country  roads 
with  lar^e  farms  and  scattered  dwellings. 

The  more  imposing  residences  were  indiscriminately 
scattered  about  the  town.  “Squire’’  White  lived  a little  way 
up  Mill  Street,  Mrs.  McKinstry  in  a little  cottage  around 
the  corner  on  Water  Street.  “Marchant”  White  lived  in 
the  most  imposing  mansion  on  Water  Street  about  half- 
way to  Main  Street.  James  Duncan,  Senior’s,  house  was 
on  Main  Street  where  City  Hall  now  stands,  in  the  house 
later  Harrod’s  Tavern.  STearly  opposite  was  the  Salton- 
stall  house.  Rev.  John  Shaw  lived  at  the  corner  of  Sum- 
mer Street  opposite  the  Church  and  the  Sargents  alon^ 
Summer  Street.  The  Willises  lived  on  Merrimack  Street 
at  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street.  It  was  the  Whites,  the 
Duncans  and  the  Sargents  who  had  capacious  houses  and 
did  most  of  the  entertaining,  with  an  occasional  party  at 
Mrs.  Shaw’s.  Dr.  Saltonstall  had  a big  house  but  the  Tory 
proclivities  of  his  brother  had  probably  made  him  averse 
to  general  society. 

The  town  was  eight  hours  by  stage  from  Boston,  and 
the  stage  only  ran  two  or  three  times  a week  in  the 
eighties.  The  fare  was  six  or  eight  shillings,  a lot  of 
money  in  those  days,  so  one  did  not  go  often.  The  young 
men  rode  their  own  horses  or  drove  the  family  chaise. 
There  probably  was  no  larger  passenger  vehicle  than  a 
chaise  in  Haverhill  at  that  time.  Most  parties  that  in- 
volved “going  somewhere”  took  place  in  the  winter  when 
travelling  was  far  pleasanter  by  sleigh  than  bumping  along 
over  rough  roads  in  summer.  The  development  of  stage 
roads  and  turnpikes  had  not  yet  begun.  The  community 
would  have  been  very  isolated  save  for  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  people.  Hobody  complained  about  taking  a 
stage  at  4 A.  M.  Young  men  rode  to  Salem  for  an  Assem- 
bly and  spent  all  night  riding  back  again.  Ho  gentleman 
thought  anything  of  driving  to  Hewburyport  and  back  on 
business.  Young  people  were  always  coming  up  from 
Braintree  for  a day  or  two. 

The  entertainments  were  of  the  slightest.  Visiting 
around  the  circle  of  friends,  rather  obligatory  calls  on 
brides  within  a few  weeks  of  the  wedding,  very  informal 
tea  parties  to  which  most  people  came  without  asking, 
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dinner  parties  witli  a few  guests  invited  in.  The  only 
formal  affairs  were  the  Assemblies,  strictly  limited  and 
all  cut  and  dried  except  a ^Voluntary’’  dance  when  the 
young  men  could  choose  partners.  The  most  continuous 
form  of  entertainment  was  the  Sunday  sermon.  These 
young  people  went  and  listened  and  talked  about  them. 
Sermons  were  not  a perfunctory  exercise  to  be  tolerated 
but  a living,  moving  force  which  materialized  into  action. 

It  was  into  this  lively  community  there  came  in  1Y83 
on  October  5,  Elizabeth  Cranch  of  Braintree,  the  niece 
of  John  Adams.  She  was  twenty-two,  and  a perusal  of 
the  diaries  of  this  period  reveals  many  young  ladies  of 
that  advanced  age  going  a-visiting.  One  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  an  intelligent  'mamma  seeing  most  other  girls 
of  twenty-two  already  started  on  their  families  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  had  concluded  that  a gentleman  to  meet  the 
fastidious  requirements  of  her  daughter  was  not  to  be 
found  in  her  small  circle  and  that  she  better  be  sent  else- 
where to  look  over  a wider  selection.  Anyway  Betty 
Cranch  was  invited  to  come  to  Haverhill  by  her  ^^darling’’ 
friend  Peggy  White  but  that  might  easily  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Aunt  Shaw.  Her  brother  put  her  on  board  the 
Haverhill  stage  at  12  o’clock  and  she  expected  to  immerse 
herself  in  a book  The  Journey  to  Margate  but  a young 
gentleman  who  was  the  only  other  occupant,  proved  both 
polite  and  attentive  and  the  long  ride  to  Haverhill  ferry 
at  8 o’clock  passed  pleasantly.  Samuel  Blodgett  evidently 
had  a way  with  him.  He  was  of  the  group  and  appears 
frequently.  The  Whites  gave  her  a warm  welcome  and 
next  day  she  called  at  her  Aunt’s  but  found  her  away.  In 
the  afternoon  Peggy’s  special  friends  came  to  call.  Betsy 
Duncan,  Prissy  and  Sally  McKinstry ; and  Mr.  Blodgett 
allowed  no  one  to  get  ahead  of  him. 

The  next  week  Miss  Hazen,  who  was  evidently  pre- 
siding at  Aunt  Shaw’s,  invited  a group  of  ladies  including 
Mrs.  Gilman,  the  two  Miss  Sargents,  Betsy  Duncan, 
Peggy  White,  Lydia  Kidder  and  others. ; John  Thaxter 
was  there,  too.  They  adioumed  to  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  for  the 
evening  and  J.  Q.  Adams  dropped  in. 

The  following  Tuesday  James  Duncan  and  Peggy 
White,  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Betty  Cranch  set  out  in  chaises 
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to  visit  the  Tristram  Daltons  in  l^ewburyport  while  Leon- 
ard White  went  alon^  on  horseback.  It  was  a cold  ride 
but  they  received  a warm  welcome.  Mr.  Dalton  was  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  later  and  Betty  fully  ap- 
proved of  the  whole  family.  The  whole  party  stayed  with 
the  Daltons  and  spent  the  evening  playing  Commerce, 
whatever  that  was.  They  started  back  for  Haverhill  next 
day  after  dinner,  much  pleased  with  their  visit. 

One  day  they  went  to  tea  at  Dr.  Saltonstall’s  and  found 
Becky  White  and  her  sister,  Betsy  Duncan,  Mrs.  Oilman 
and  Miss  Perkins  there.  The  men  seem  to  have  been 
John  Thaxter,  Leonard  White  and  his  classmate,  Samuel 
Putnam,  who  had  come  up  from  Cambridge  and  a group  of 
Betty’s  brothers  and  cousins  from  Braintree.  And  so  the 
pleasant  life  went  on.  Hardly  a day  passed  that  two  or 
three  of  the  young  men  did  not  drop  in  for  tea,  or  that  they 
were  not  invited  elsewhere.  These  invitations  came  in 
the  morning  apparently  of  the  day  of  the  tea.  It  was  just 
friendly  and  informal.  One  day  Betty  felt  remarkably 
sober  ^^the  cause  was  transient  and  had  its  source  in  the 

weakness  and  frailty  of  a heart  to  apt  to She  does 

not  complete  that  sentence  in  her  diary,  but  she 
soon  rallied  and  enjoyed  an  evening  of  cards  at  Major 
Bartlett’s  with  Mr.  Clarke  of  Lexington  as  a partner.  Mr. 
T.  and  Peter  Osgood  were  there.  Miss  Hazen  and  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Duncan,  probably  one  of  the  Londonderry 
cousins.  But  days  came  when  she  stayed  at  home  with 
Peggy  and  mended  shirts  and  wept  over  the  news  of  her 
Aunt  Tuft’s  death  at  Braintree. 

The  White  household  was  violently  upset  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Duncan  who  in  a fit  of  insanity  drowned  herself 
in  the  river.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  McKin- 
stry  were  naturally  greatly  perturbed.  They  all  went  to 
the  funeral  where  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  the  Baptist  min- 
ister, made  a good  address  and  an  excellent  prayer.  A 
contingent  came  from  Londonderry  including  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Senior’s,  three  brothers  ^Venerable  good  pious  men” 
and  Major  Stark  was  also  present.  Betty  walked  with 
J.  Q.  Adams  and  brought  him  back  to  tea  while  Peggy 
went  to  Mr.  Duncan’s. 

As  days  wore  on,  more  and  more  people  came  to  the 
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White’s  or  were  encountered  elsewhere;  Bailey  Bartlett 
and  Benjamin  Mooers,  a very  gallant  youn^  soldier,  and 
Benjamin  Willis  all  look  in  now  and  a^ain  and  Benja- 
min Blodgett  had  not  forgotten  them.  They  spent  quiet 
evenings  at  home.  Mr.  White  read  Sterne’s  Sermons  aloud 
hut  when  Peggy  and  Betty  got  off  alone  they  preferred 
Thompson’s  Seasons,  or  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Betty 
read  by  herself  Bousseau’s  Eloise,  The  Tragedy  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray  and  Conscious  Lovers.  The  writer  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  latter  classic. 

The  girls  are  a bit  bored  when  three  gentlemen  from 
Boston,  Mr.  David  Sears,  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Marquand 
arrive  to  talk  business  with  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Senior,  and  Mr.  Osgood.  The  conversation  is  ^^all  in  the 
mercantile  style”  so  the  girls  sit  in  a corner  with  young 
J.  Q.  Adams  while  he  makes  fun  of  the  old  gentlemen 
and  makes  compliments  to  Peggy  ^Vhose  good  sense  could 
not  permit  her  to  be  really  pleased  with  them.” 

A few  days  later  they  were  bidden  to  Miss  Sally  Sar- 
gent’s ^*a  very  formal  afternoon.”  Miss  Priscilla  McKin- 
stry.  Miss  S.  Bernard,  the  Misses  E.  and  S.  Redington, 
Miss  Mancy  Hazen,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Miss  Lucy  Knight  were 
there.  Evidently  Miss  Knight  was  the  cause  of  the  party. 
She  was  a young  lady  from  Kewbury  ^^celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  amiableness — rather  the  sprightly  animated 
kind  than  soft  and  alluring — but  highly  captivating  to  the 
gentlemen.”  Five  years  later  when  J.  Q.  Adams  evidently 
fell  under  her  spell  and  was  turned  dovm  he  indicted  these 
lines  to  her : 

With  all  the  charm  of  beauty  richly  fraught 
Lucinda’s  form  my  fond  attention  caught, 

A faultless  person  and  a lovely  mind 

I found  with  wonder  were  in  her  combined ; 
Deficient  only  in  a single  part 

She  wanted  nothing  but  a feeling  heart.  ^ 

Betty’s  reaction  may  be  judged  from  her , remark  ^^re- 
turned  at  dark  and  spent  the  evening  alone.”  Local  young 
ladies  have  always  had  a prejudice  against  the  appearance 

in  their  home  towns  of  belles  from  other  places. 

1 Poems  of  Keligion  and  Society  by  J.  Q.  A.,  1850,  p.  111. 
See  also  J.  Q.  Adams,  Diary,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  Nov.  1902, 
p.  399. 
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teacii  me  to  number  my  days  that  I may  apply  my 
heart  to  wisdom’’  is  the  prayer  with  which  Betty  begins 
the  ISTew  Year  1Y84,  and  next  day  ^ot  a lot  of  letters  from 
home  and  the  material  for  a skirt  which  she  sat  ri^ht 
down  and  made  up.  On  the  third  came  a ^reat  snow 
storm  and  the  youn^  bloods  of  the  town  hitched  ten  horses 
to  a sleigh  they  named  the  Vengeance  in  which  they  rode 
around  town,  presumably  serenading  the  girls.  What  they 
did  is  not  precisely  revealed. 

A few  days  later  Mrs.  White  had  a large  party  for  the 
young  ladies — probably  a return  party  for  the  fascinating 
Miss  Knight:  the  Keddingtons,  Perkins,  Miss  Duncan, 
Miss  Stephenson  (whoever  she  was)  and  many  others 
were  there,  but  no  gentlemen  for  Miss  Knight  to  fascinate. 
The  next  day  came  a sleigh  ride  to  Mr.  White’s  farm  in 
Hempstead  where  they  found  a neat  little  room,  a good 
fire  and  an  excellent  repast.  ^^The  gentlemen  were  in  good 
spirits” — let’s  hope  the  girls  were,  too.  They  tried  it  again 
the  following  day  in  three  sleighs  to  Bussell’s,  four  miles 
down  river  with  a lot  of  girls  including  Miss  Knight. 
They  had  coffee,  got  a fiddler,  danced  an  hour  and  re- 
turned at  ten.  ^^The  moon  shone  with  incomparable  lustre 
but  the  Feast  of  Beason  and  the  Flow  of  Soul  were  far, 
far  from  such  society,”  writes  Betty.  The  end  of  the  week 
Charles  Storer  turned  up.  She  had  known  him  in  Brain- 
tree but  had  not  seen  him  for  five  years.  ‘^His  tour  in 
Europe  has  added  some  graces  without  injuring  his  man- 
ners or  his  morals,”  is  her  comment. 

January  17th  came  the  Assembly.  In  the  afternoon 
^^began  the  important  business  of  dressing.”  Peggy  could 
not  go  presumably  on  account  of  her  Aunt’s  death,  but 
^‘kindly  assisted  in  the  preparations.”  At  six  o’clock  Bailey 
Bartlett  and  Ben  Mooers  called  for  her  in  a sleigh.  There 
were  sixteen  ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen.  The  night 
was  excessively  cold  but  they  kept  warm  by  dancing.  She 
drew  T.  Osgood  for  a partner  but  also  danced  with  Dr. 
Saltonstall,  James  White  and  ^^the  agreeable”  Ben  Mooers. 
At  the  voluntary  she  ^^had  the  honor  of  Mr.  Thaxter’s 
hand  as  his  choice  (BetsyDuncan)  was  not  there.”  They 
broke  up  at  twelve  o’clock  and  she  returned  at  one  with 
Bailey  Bartlett.  Peggy  welcomed  them  with  hot  coffee 
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but  whether  Bailey  or  herself  the  more  enthusiastically, 
she  does  not  say. 

In  the  next  few  days  she  saw  a ^ood  deal  of  the  young 
men  who  called  often  on  them  especially  James  Duncan, 
John  Thaxter,  Ben  Willis  and  Ben  Mooers.  After  a 
tete-a-tete  with  the  latter  she  ^^felt  in  a most  agreeable 
state  of  mind — not  one  discordant  passion  invaded  my 
bosom — whence  said  I to  myself,  can  this  proceed” ! The 
next  day  she  was  lectured  by  her  cousin  John  Q on  ^The 
foibles  of  mankind — upon  our  sex  particularly.”  A few 
evenings  later  several  young  men  and  girls  came  in,  ^The 
evening  spent  merrily — curious  sport  truly — to  throw  a 
handkerchief  from  one  to  another.” 

February  2,  she  moved  up  to  Aunt  Shaw’s  to  spend  a 
fortnight  and  bewails  the  separation  from  darling  Peggy 
— not  over  a quarter  of  a mile.  How  there  is  more  mor- 
alizing and  less  gaiety  but  one  evening  quite  a group  came 
in  and  they  played  cards.  ^^Strange  that  custom  can  sanc- 
tify such  folly”  is  the  comment.  Mr.  Mooers  was  there 
and  the  day  ends  with  the  remark  in  quotes,  ^^Why  did’st 
thou  steal  my  unsuspecting  heart  ?” 

At  the  end  of  her  fortnight  she  went  to  visit  the  Allens 
in  Bradford,  but  the  same  young  men  followed  through. 
Just  as  she  was  going  out  with  the  Allens  next  day,  Ben 
Mooers  turned  up.  She  stayed  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  my  amiable  friend’s  company  undisturbed,” 
which  caused  a full  page  eulogy  but  nothing  happened. 
The  next  Sunday  a sleigh-load  of  young  people  came  over 
to  see  her  and  he  was  among  them.  The  following 
Wednesday  she  started  on  a sleighing  trip  to  Kittery  with 
the  Allens  and  as  they  passed  through  Haverhill,  Ben 
Mooers  was  on  his  horse  mounted  for  his  long  journey 
to  Plattsburgh,  Hew  York.  He  said  goodbye  and  never 
came  back  to  Haverhill.  They  got  to  Kittery  all  right 
but  on  the  way  back  got  stuck  in  snow  drifts  and  were  de- 
layed two  days.  They  finally  got  back  to  find  darling 
Peggy  and  all  her  favorite  gentlemen  had  gone  to  the  As- 
sembly in  Salem.  On  orders  from  Mamma  by  mail  she 
left  for  home  just  five  months  after  her  arrival,  but  she 
has  left  a delightful  young  girl’s  picture  of  Haverhill 
in  1783-4:. 
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And  now  like  the  concluding  chapter  in  the  old  novels, 
it  only  remains  to  tell  what  happened  to  them  all.  John 
Thaxter  married  Betsy  Duncan,  ^^his  choice,’’  but  lived 
only  a few  years  and  his  son  died  as  a child.  Major 
Stark  married  Priscilla  McKinstry  and  took  her  away  to 
Dumbarton,  ]N".  H.,  where  Mary  went  to  live  with  her 
till  Ben  Willis  claimed  her  as  his  bride.  Pe^^y’s  cousin, 
Rebekah  soon  became  the  wife  of  James  Duncan,  Junior, 
and  their  oldest  son  married  Benjamin  Willis’  daughter. 
R’ancy  Hazen’s  brother  moved  down  to  ITew  Brunswick 
and  took  his  sister  with  him.  Betsy  Beddington  married 
Mr.  Howe.  William  Osgood  died  soon.  The  Sargents 
did  not  marry  but  lived  long  after  to  be  the  grand  ladies 
of  Haverhill.  ^‘Darling”  Peggy  married  Bailey  Bartlett. 
Betty  Cranch  never  heard  from  her  gallant  soldier  who 
rode  away  into  the  wilderness  of  New  York  and  she  mar- 
ried Rev.  Jacob  Norton  of  Weymouth,  a kindly  soul  but 
we  suspect  without  much  to  stir  romance.  Mary  Orne 
Tucker  gives  the  full  details  of  the  Haverhill  of  1802  in 
her  diary  and  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  found  a lot  of  his  old 
friends  who  had  moved  to  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  when  he 
made  a trip  there  that  same  year. 
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KANSAS  AND  ^THE  PKAIEIED  WEST” 
OF,  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER 


By  Cora  Dolbee 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXII,  pa^e  68) 

The  poet’s  friend,  Elizabeth  L.  Comstock,  was  ^^doin^  a 
great  deal  with  comparatively  small  means.”^^^ 

To  the  women  of  Nebraska,  seeking  enoouragment  in 
their  campaign  for  equal  suffrage  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
Whittier  replied: 

It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  the 
legislature  of  Nebraska  has  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  state  a constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  full  and  impartial  suffrage.  I cannot  but  hope 
the  fresh,  vigorous  young  state,  unhindered  by  the 
prejudices  and  conservatism  of  its  older  sisters, 
will  give  an  affirmative  response  to  that  amendment. 

The  question  everywhere  is  only  one  of  time.  The 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  certain  of  suc- 

cess.224 

By  April,  1883,  another  social  evil  had  reached  the 
plains  and  roused  Whittier’s  concern.  ^^The  westward 
setting  tide  of  immigration”  was  everywhere  sweeping 
over  the  lines  of  the  Indian  reservations  and  crowding 
the  red  men  from  their  guaranteed  hunting  grounds. 
Robbery  by  whites  and  indiscriminate  massacre  would 
soon  ensue.  In  the  late  autumn,  nevertheless,  Whittier 
rejoiced  with  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  that  for 
twenty  years  we  had  had  a free  country. The  bitter- 
ness of  the  civil  war  was  slowly  passing  away.  The  na- 
tion was  beginning  to  feel  itself  one  people.  Farmers  on 
the  rich  lands  of  the  West,  however,  had  not  learned  in 
1886  to  maintain  an  even  tenor  of  living. They  were 
either  rich  or  poor.  Their  land  was  often  mortgaged. 
They  toiled  hard  and  lived  frugally. 

They  were  mindful,  nevertheless,  of  the  friends  who  had 
helped  them  secure  their  land  of  freedom.  On  Whittier’s 
seventy-ninth  birthday,  December  17,  1886,  the  Wilson 
County  Citizen,  published  at  Fredonia,  Kansas,  recom- 
mended that  one  of  the  new  counties  yet  to  be  organized 
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be  ^iven  the  name  of  ^^the  sweet  and  sublime  Quaker  poet, 
Whittier 

Whittier  has  loved  Kansas  from  its  infancy,  has 
revered  and  exalted  its  history,  and  his  pen  battled 
for  those  broad  principles  which  made  the  name  of 
Kansas  the  synonym  of  freedom,  justice  and 
progress. 

Whittier’s  affection  for  Kansas  was  formed  in  the 
days  of  our  early  trials,  and  it  has  never  lost  fervor 
nor  freshness.  His  sympathy,  attachment  and 
championship  have  often  been  attested  by  the  verses 
in  which  historic  events  in  Kansas’  troublous  career 
were  made  lustrous  and  sacred.  Whittier’s  birthday 
should  be  commemorated  in  every  schoolhouse  in 
this  State.228 

The  poef s birthday  had  frequent  celebration  in  the  state, 
but  no  county  ever  bore  his  name. 

To  an  Iowan,  who  was  three  years  later  to  become  a 
Kebraskan,  Whittier  this  same  month  granted  permission 
to  use  some  of  his  poems  in  an  anthology,  The  Cloud 
Illumined.  Writing  from  Danvers,  December  12,  1886, 
to  Jennie  Shrader,  he  said, 

Of  course  I have  no  objection  to  thy  use  of  the 
poem  referred  to  in  thy  letter,  but  my  publisher 
^‘'Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  Boston”  have  the  copy- 
right and  must  be  consulted.229 

Although  the  anthology  was  never  printed,  one  of  the  five 
groups  of  poems  it  included  bore  the  caption,  ^^Gerns  from 
Whittier,”  and  the  motto  for  the  collection  came  from 
The  Eternal  Goodness'. 

Forgive  me  if  too  close  I lean 
My  human  heart  on  thee.^^® 

As  a teacher  and  later  as  the  wife  of  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man and  as  a missionary  to  the  Indians  J ennie  Shrader 
Wilson  did  much  to  develop  interest  in  Whittier  among 
the  youth  of  Iowa  and  Kebraska. 

Fittingly,  though  perhaps  unwittingly,  Wliittier  re- 
turned to  Indian  subject  matter  for  his  last  poem  of  mid- 
dle-western setting.  In  1886,  only  three  years  after  his 
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own  prose  prophecy  of  further  Indian  trouble,  he  him- 
self wrote  On  the  Big  Horn,  in  tribute  to  the  aspiration 
of  Rain-in-the-Face  to  ^o  to  Hampton  Institute  to  learn 
some  peaceful  skill  of  hand.^^^  Rain-in-the-Face  had 
been  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  chiefs,  who,  with  five  thou- 
sand Indians,  in  the  battle  of  the  Little  Bi^  Horn,  June 
25,  1876,  had  massacred  General  George  A.  Custer  and 
the  three  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  of  the 
United  States  Army.^^^  The  poet  now  wrote: 

His  war-paint  is  washed  away, 

His  hands  have  forgotten  to  slay; 

He  seeks  for  himself  and  his  race 
The  arts  of  peace  and  the  lore 
That  give  to  the  skilled  hand  more 
Than  the  spoils  of  war  and  chase. 


The  hands  that  have  done  the  wrong 
To  right  the  wronged  are  strong, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nation  saith: 

^^Enough  of  the  war  of  swords. 

Enough  of  the  lying  words 
And  shame  of  a broken  faith 

Unlike  The  Pawnee  Brave  of  1827  and  The  Rescue  of 
1842,  which  merely  related  the  Indian  lore  of  the  plains, 
the  new  poem.  On  the  Big  Horn,  of  1886,  both  pictured 
and  interpreted  the  life  and  knit  it  historically  into  the 
social  development  of  the  nation.  And  now. 

The  hills  that  have  watched  afar 
The  valleys  ablaze  with  war 
Shall  look  on  the  tasseled  corn; 

And  the  dust  of  the  grinded  grain. 

Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Shall  sprinkle  thy  banks.  Big  Horn ! 

Whittier’s  satisfaction  in  the  gradual  settlement  of 
other  national  problems  continued.  When  the  colored 
citizens  of  Washington,  H.  C.,  kept  his  eightieth  birthday, 
December  17,  1887,  and  sent  him  resolutions  of  apprecia- 
tion, he  replied  that  he  had  scarcely  expected  that  the 
people  for  whom  he  pleaded  so  often  with  his  pen  would 
ever  know  of  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  can  not  be 
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too  thankful  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  I have  lived  to 
hear  their  grateful  response.’’^^^  At  the  same  time  he 
also  wrote  in  acknowledgment  of  a portfolio  of  testimon- 
ials from  the  Essex  Club  in  Boston: 

I am  deeply  moved  by  the  fact  that  political  and 
sectional  differences  seem  to  have  been  wholly  set 
aside  by  the  signers,  ....  in  this  tribute  of  respect 
to  a private  citizen  who  loves  his  whole  country  and 
is  devoutly  thankful  that  the  sun  of  his  closing  day 
shines  upon  a free  and  united  people.^ss 

The  signers  of  this  tribute,  suggested  on  E’ovember  12, 
1887,  by  the  Hon.  George  E.  Hoar,  included  not  only  the 
officers  and  all  the  members  of  the  club,  but  many  officials 
and  distinguished  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  fifty-nine 
United  States  senators,  the  entire  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  coming  from  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  besides  many  private  citizens. 

In  the  ‘Whittier  Birthday  Humber’’  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  issued  December  17,  Edward  Everett 
Hale  honored  both  the  poet  and  Kansas  in  Mr.  Whittier, 
the  Bard  of  the  Westering  Empire.  He  said,  in  part: 

One  of  Mr.  Whittier^s  admirable  contributions  to 
the  great  necessities  of  the  State  was  his  marching 
song  for  the  Kansas  emigrants  .... 

It  is  one  of  those  prophecies  for  which  poets  are 

born,  uttered  before  the  event,  and  not  after 

The  people  who  went  to  Kansas  from  Hew  England 
and  from  the  Horthwest  were  a picked  body,  and 
Kansas  shows  the  benefit  of  such  an  emigration  to 
this  day.  They  were  the  people  who  loved  and 
honored  such  a man  as  Whittier,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably be  true  that  Whittier  would  be  chosen  today, 
on  any  popular  vote,  as  the  poet  laureate  of  that 
Empire  State  of  the  West,  in  memory  of  the  happy 
words  by  which  he  consecrated  the  movement  to 
which  the  freedom  of  Kansas  is  due.^se 

Earlier  this  same  year  one  group  of  Kansas  admirers, 
twenty-four  women  of  Leavenworth,  did  honor  him  by 
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christening  their  newly-formed  literary  society,  ^^The 
Whittier  Club.’’  In  reply  to  a notice  of  the  organization 
sent  to  the  poet  by  its  first  president,  Miss  Evelyn  Dudley, 
Whittier  replied : 

Amesbury  Mass 
July  4,  1887 

My  dear  Friend 

I am  gratified  by  the  use  of  my  name  in  your  So- 
ciety The  friend  of  Kansas  in  its  early  and  dark 
days,  I am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  more  than  realized 
the  hopes  and  anticipation  of  those  of  us  who 
sympathised  with  with^^^  its  brave  and  successful 
struggle  to  keep  its  territory  free  from  the  curse  of 
Slavery  With  every  good  wish  for  your  literary 
circle  I am  very 

Truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier238 

From  1887  to  the  present  time  the  Whittier  Club  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  two  literary  clubs  of  Leavenworth. 
From  October  to  June  it  holds  weekly  or  bi-weekly  meet- 
ings. Its  active  membership  always  numbers  twenty-four. 
Retired  members  are  associate  members  for  life.  Its  sub- 
jects of  study  are  always  literary,  being  drawn  from  the 
literature  of  the  world.  The  club  fiower  is  the  carnation ; 
the  club  motto,  taken  from  Whittier’s  verses  on  Garrison, 
1879,  is. 

Go  up  and  on, 

Arise  to  triumphs  yet  unwon.239 
Yearly,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  own  founding,  the  club 
devotes  its  program  wholly  to  Whittier.  This  meeting  oc- 
curs in  June,  as  the  last  gathering  of  the  year. 

Annually,  on  Whittier’s  own  birthday,  December  17, 
the  Whittier  Club  of  Leavenworth  greeted  the  poet  with  a 
message  or  with  flowers ; and  annually  the  poet  responded. 
Two  of  Whittier’s  replies  are  extant.  The  one  for  1889 
now  hangs  framed  on  the  wall  in  the  parlor  of  Longfel- 
low’s Wayside  Inn,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts:^^® 

Amesbury  Mass 
Dec  26  i889 

Dear  Friend 

Let  me  thank 
the  Club  represented 
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by  thee,  which  has 
honored  me  by  its 
name  for  the  kind 
greeting  of  thy  letter 

I retain  much  of 
my  early  interest 
in  your  noble  state 
and  have  noted 
with  pleasure  its  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity 
I am  glad  to  know  that 
I have  friends  there 
who  remember  me 
as  one  of  those  who 
sympathized  with 
the  brave,  freedom- 
loving  pioneers 
in  their  struggle  to 
establish  a free 
state 

With  all  good 
wishes  for  the  Club 
I am  truly  thy 
friend 

John  G.  Whittier24i 

Whittier’s  last  letter  to  the  club  followed  his  last  birth- 
day in  1891.  That  year  only  the  signature  was  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  although  the  entire  letter  was  in  script. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  iN'ichols  was  the  recipient. 

Newburyport  Mass 
12  mo.  18  1891 

My  dear  Friend 
A.  L.  Mchols 

Will  the  members  of  the  Whittier  Club  in  Leaven- 
worth accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  con- 
gratulations and  gift  of  beautiful  flowers  unchilled 
and  unfaded  by  their  long  winter  journey. 

Thine  very  truly 

John  G.  Whittier.2^2 

The  flowers,  fittingly,  were  carnations.  Always  the  club 
used  its  own  club  flower  for -a  gift  to  the  poet. 
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Three  other  communications  contemporary  with  these 
are  of  more  public  interest.  Two  are  in  the  poet’s  own 
hand.  The  first  was  acknowledgment,  in  1889,  of  elec- 
tion to  membership  in  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society : 

Oak  Knoll 
Danvers 
Mass 

Feb  21  1889 

W.  A.  Phillips  Esq 

Pres.  Kansas  Hist.  Soc. 

Dear  Friend, 

I feel  myself  highly  honored  by  my  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Kansas.  Your 
state  born  in  peril  and  suffering  has  a record  of 
which  you  may  well  be  proud.  In  arresting  the 
march  of  Slavery  Kansas  made  freedom  throughout 
the  land  possible 

With  thanks  to  the  Society.  I am  truly  thy 
friend, 

John  G.  Whittier243 

When  a Kansas  clergyman  in  1891  found  a parishioner 
scoffing  at  some  of  the  lines  in  The  Preacher^^'^  and  wrote 
to  Whittier  for  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  the  poet 
replied  on  March  9 : 

The  lines  referred  to  by  thy  lay  anti-church 
friend  had  no  reference  to  the  present  time.  They 
were  in  a poem  called  ^The  Preacher,^  and  relate  to 
the  condition  of  New  England  religion  just  before 
the  ^Great  Awakening’  or  revival  under  Edwards 
and  Whitefield  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
....  I think  the  church  and  the  ministry  at  the 
present  time  are  most  commendably  active  in  works 
of  love  and  mercy.  Our  Christianity  is  becoming 
practical,  caring  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  people.  More  and  more  the  world 
is  learning  that  the  true  plan  of  salvation  is  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.^^s 

Although  The  Preacher  was  not  published  until  December, 
1859,  Wliittier  had  written  it  long  before.  He  then  added 
an  introduction,  however,  describing  the  Merrimac  valley 
as  he  and  Lucy  Larcom  had  seen  it  from  Whittier  hill  in 
1859.246 
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Whittier’s  last  composition,  of  general  appeal,  on  west- 
ern theme  was  suitably  a brief  letter,  written  May  26, 
1891,  to  F.  P.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society.  Mr.  Adams  had  requested  a copy  of  The 
Kansas  Emigrants  in  the  poet’s  own  hand.  Whittier  re- 
plied. 

My  sight  has  failed  so  much  that  I fear  my  writ- 
ing will  be  unreadable.  I would  not  have  tried  to 
copy  anything  for  any  other  purpose.^'^'^ 

The  long-hand  copy  of  the  poem,  enclosed  with  the  mes- 
sage, appeared  in  facsimile  in  the  Kansas  Historical  Col- 
lections. Whittier  was  then  eighty-four.  The  following 
year  he  died,  September  7,  1892. 

The  selectmen  of  Amesbury  announced  that  they  felt 
the  country  at  large  and  the  civilized  world  would  mourn 
with  them  the  death  of  the  poet  and  liberty-loving  philan- 
thropist.^^® The  country  did  so  note  the  passing  of  the 
poet.^*^^  In  Kansas,  besides  the  press  notice,  Whittier  is 
Dead,  with  the  date  line,  “Hampton  Falls,  K.  H.,”  pa- 
pers in  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence  gave  their  own  edi- 
torial estimate  at  once.  The  Leavenworth  Times  was  ap- 
preciative of  the  man  and  his  verse. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  never  wrote  a line 
that  was  not  a help  and  comfort  to  humanity,  is 
dead.  His  life  and  his  poetry  have  been  pure,  earn- 
est, and  lovable;  without  ostentation,  fruitful  of  no- 
ble inspirations,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  lyric^®^  of  freedom,  and  the  laureate  of 
contentment.  In  all  he  ever  wrote  there  has  been 
rest  and  peace,  purity  and  patriotism,  and  a simple, 
heartfelt  exaltation  of  the  common  things  of  com- 
mon life.251 

In  Lawrence  the  Daily  World  reproduced  a picture  of  the 
poet  and  for  the  press  notice  used  as  subtitle,  “The  Poet  of 
Freedom  Passes  Away.”  J.  C.  Brady,  the  editor,  desig- 
nated his  editorial  comment  by  the  poet’s  full  name,  J ohn 
Greenleaf  Whittier : 

A man  honored  from  the  land  of  the  rising  to  the 
land  of  the  setting  sun.  Wherever  there  breathes  a 
patriotic  man  there  will  be  found  an  ardent  admirer. 
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Loyal  to  an  intense  degree,  he  sang  the  songs  of 
freedom  and  gave  invaluable  encouragement  to  free- 
dom’s hosts.  After  a long  and  useful  life  he  is  dead 
as  full  of  honors  as  his  life  was  of  good  deeds.^^2 

In  the  plain  and  quiet  funeral,  in  the  way  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  arranged  for  by  Whittier  himself  in  his 
will,253  called  upon  but  each  one  spoke  as 

moved  by  the  spirit.”^®^  Kansas  is  not  known  to  have 
had  a representative  there,  but  the  Whittier  Club  of  Leav- 
enworth sent  resolutions  of  sympathy  to  the  family.  In 
the  remarks  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  was  the  key- 
note of  the  voluntary  service:  “He  will  be  his  own  suc- 

cessor, and  belongs  to  our  time,  as  well  as  to  that  earlier 
time  to  which  he  is  linked  by  his  work.”^®®  Margaret 
Sangster’s  poem,  Whittier,  September  7,  1892,  published 
September  17,  was  more  graphic: 

Prophet  and  priest  he  stood. 

In  the  storm  of  embattled  years. 

The  broken  chain  was  his  harp’s  refrain 
And  the  peace  that  is  balm  for  tears.^^® 

One  stanza  of  the  Ode  to  Whittier,  by  D.  S.  Pennell, 
printed  a few  weeks  later  was  also  specific  in  its  praise : 

Ko  more  thy  song  its  clarion  note  shall  sound 
In  faithful  warning  to  thy  brother  man. 

That  truth  and  justice  form  the  mete  and  bound 
Of  life’s  great  plan ; 

That  Wrong  can  never  covenant  with  Eight, 

Nor  power  endure  that  from  oppression  springs.^^"^ 

On  September  22,  S.  T.  Pickard,  the  husband  of  the 
poet’s  niece,  Elizabeth  Whittier,  and  later  Whittier’s  biog- 
rapher, wrote  the  Whittier  Club  of  Leavenworth  in  behalf 
of  his  wife : 

It  touches  her  deeply  to  receive  the  very  warm 
expressions  of  attachment  to  the  memory  of  her 
loved  uncle,  from  sources  so  widely  separated.^^® 

Enclosed  was  a signature,  “John  G-.  Whittier,”  clipped 
from  the  end  of  a letter. 

Throughout  the  autumn  of  1892  friends  and  fellow- 
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writers  continued  to  honor  Whittier  puhlicly.^^^  Groups 
held  gatherings  in  memory.  Poets  wrote  lyrics  in  ap- 
preciation. Editors  and  critics  made  estimates  of  the  man 
and  of  the  writer ; some  considered  the  prose,  others  the 
verse.  All  emphasized  the  remarkable  public  service 
Whittier  had  done  man  and  the  state.  They  rejoiced 
over  a life  well  lived,  but  in  the  death  they  felt  the  loss  of 
a friend. 

In  December,  Unity,  a weekly  journal  of  religion, 
edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  in  Chicago,  issued  a ^‘WEit- 
tier  Memorial  E’umber 

Unity  releases  itself  entire  ....  to  express, 
however  inadequately,  its  respect  for  the  man  that  so 
voiced  its  faith,  enforced  its  gospel,  and  exemplified 
its  hope,  that  they  have  been  carried  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  circle  drawn  by  word  and  creed,  by  race 
or  generations  of  men.  This  contribution  of  love, 
however  humble,  we  lay  upon  the  honored  grave; 
and  we  cannot  think  it  would  have  been  unaccept- 
able to  him.260 

In  the  issue  were  reviews  of  the  life  and  of  the  work, 
analyses  of  the  thought,  remarks  from  memorial  services, 
a dozen  original  poems  in  tribute,  and  excerpts  from  let- 
ters. There  was  verse  from  Nebraska  and  prose  from 
Kansas.  Some  of  the  inclusions  were  original ; some  were 
reprints. 

From  Hite,  Pennsylvania,  November  25,  came  these 
lines  from  J.  F.  Cooper : 

Whittier  adieu!  No  more  thy  clarion  strain 

Shall  challenge  Law-masked  tyranny  and  wrong; 

Thy  faith  in  freedom  and  thy  love  of  men 
Illumed  with  flame  divine  thy  fervid  song 

Part  of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
printed  first  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  September 
7,  1892,  appeared  under  a new  title.  The  Leader  of 
Leaders.  It  emphasized  the  seventy  odd  years  of  positive 
and  evident  service  WEittier  had  rendered  by  offering, 
whenever  the  sky  was  darkest,  some  word  of  warning  or 
encouragement  or  direction. 
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The  leaders  lead,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ers as  truly  as  if  he  had  worn  the  stars  of  a com- 
mander-in-chief on  his  shoulders. 

Again  Mr.  Hale  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  in  sending  colonies  to  Kansas,  and  again  he 
quoted  from  Whittier’s  The  Kansas  Emigrants  with  more 
comments : 

The  words  of  that  song  were  sung  in  railway 
cars  and  in  cabins  built  of  sods  or  mud.  And  where 
the  song  was  not  sung,  the  words  were  repeated  and 
remembered  as  the  simple  and  convenient  creed  of 
the  movement  which,  in  fact,  was  the  first  wave  of 
the  flood  which  overwhelmed  the  system  of  slavery. 

To  perceive  at  that  instant  the  importance  of  the 
movement,  to  forecast  its  success,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  personally  engaged  in  its  hardships  — 
this  was  the  contribution  of  what  we  call  a seer  or  a 
poet  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  time.  It  is  literally 
by  a thousand  such  contributions  that  Mr.  Whittier 
made  his  mark  in  that  great  revolution  which,  for 
the  first  time,  made  the  United  States  a nation.262 

Without  title  the  magazine  quoted  from  the  remarks  of 
W.  J.  Potter  at  a memorial  meeting  held  by  the  colored 
people  of  Kew  Bedford,  Massachusetts.^®^  Mr.  Potter 
reviewed  Whittier’s  activities  in  their  behalf,  saying  the 
poet  had  ^‘spoken,  and  written,  and  printed,  and  sung”  for 
them.  The  best  honor  open  to  them,  and  to  all,  now,  was 
so  to  use  their  rights  and  liberties  in  daily  life  as  to  be 
worthy  of  his  noble  benefaction.  The  magazine  also 
quoted  the  letter  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  the  memo- 
rial meeting  held  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  of 
Boston,  October  16,  1892.  It  dwelt  on  the  effect  of  Whit- 
tier’s religious  faith  and  practice : 

Doubtless  Christianity  has  done  much  to  assist 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  no  less  true  is  it  that 
civilization  has  had  to  react  upon  the  Church  with 
all  the  vigor  of  true  humanity,  to  lift  it  out  of  its 
inherited  barbarisms  .... 

The  influence  of  Whittier  on  the  religious  thought 
of  the  American  people  has  been  far  greater,  I be- 
lieve, than  of  the  occupant  of  any  pulpit.^®^ 
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From  an  unnamed  correspondent  to  an  Eastern  paper, 
came  a letter  written  in  the  interior  of  Kansas : 

The  day  after  Whittier^s  death  I was  in  the  post- 
office  where  a crowd  was  excited  over  the  Sullivan- 
Corbett  fight.^®^  As  I left  a farmer  left  with  me 
and  said^  ^^Hear  those  men  all  excited  over  a prize 
fight.  All  my  thought  is  of  the  best  man  in  America 
and  to  me  the  greatest  man  I know  of.  I loved  him 
tho  I never  saw  him.^^  I looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise.  He  took  no  notice,  went  on  praising  the 
poet.  I told  him  I had  an  autograph  letter  of  Mr. 
Whittier.  ^^Ah,”  said  he,  ^Vhat  wouldnT  I give  for 
his  autograph !”  That  man  is  but  representative  of 
all  the  old  liberty-loving  settlers  of  Kansas.  He  re- 
membered Kansas  in  her  days  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  voiced  the  heart  of  the  State.  Ko  state 
mourns  him  more  deeply  nor  more  sincerely.^®® 

The  editor,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  who  closed  the  collection 
with  his  ovm  estimate,  wrote  of  Whittier  as  The  Poet 
Militant,  borrowing  his  title  from  E.  C.  Stedman  who  had 
said  the  poet’s  ‘Weapons  were  keen  of  edge  and  seldom  in 
their  scabbards.”  Mr.  Jones  said  himself  of  Whittier: 

If  we  would  know  him  we  must  go  with  him  to 
the  battle  field  of  liberty.  We  must  stand  with  him 
as  he  watches  his  sanctum  at  Philadelphia  burning 
down  from  a fire  kindled  by  the  mob  who  despised 
his  abolition  cause.  Whittier  was  a Quaker,  who 
^Thee’d”  and  ‘^ThouM”  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Like 
his  fore-elder,  Thomas  Whittier,  who  used  to  walk 
in  and  out  among  hostile  Indians  unarmed,  while 
his  neighbors  slept  behind  palisades,  with  loaded 
rifles,  John  Whittier  never  carried  a gun.  3ut  here 
his  non-resistance  ended ; indeed  one  can  scarcely  re- 
press a smile  over  the  thin  pretence.  Kon-combat- 
ant,  indeed  ! Why,  he  was  the  biggest  fighter  of  them 
all.  His  fist  was  clinched  chronically  for  a quarter 
of  a century  ....  It  was  given  to  Whittier  to  be- 
come the  rare  and  holy  voice  of  the  spirit.  He  has 
been  a father  confessor  to  aspiring  souls,  an  apostle 
of  universal  religion,  the  psalmist  of  the  liberal 
faith.  But  he  climbed  to  these  heights  upon  the 
ladder  of  conflict.  His  trust  in  God  was  born  out  of 
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heroic  battling  with  human  wrongs.  He  rested  in 
*'the  eternal  goodness”  because  he  had  closed  often 
in  mortal  combat  with  temporal  badness. 

Whittier’s  love  of  the  hero  had  reflection  for  Mr.  Jones  in 
the  many  hero  poems  which  he  praised  for  immortalizing 
their  ^^self-forgetting  captains  of  love/’  and  illustrated  by 
quoting  from  Brown  of  Ossawaiomie.  The  best  tribute 
of  all  in  the  collection  in  Unity  was  the  first,  the  sonnet 
of  F.  L.  Hosmer. 

John  G.  Whittier 

Ho  thrush  at  eve  had  ever  sweeter  song 

Than  thine  whose  voice  no  more  on  earth  we  hear ; 

Hor  winds  and  flowing  streams  more  please  the  ear 
Hor  to  the  speech  of  Nature  more  belong 
And  yet  thy  heart  beat  with  the  toiling  throng; 

Unto  thine  own  the  lowliest  life  was  near 
And  the  wide  law  of  brotherhood  was  dear. 

Most  mindful  still  of  all  who  suffered  wrong. 

Most  loved  of  all  the  choir  we  loved  so  well, 

What  words  can  tell  thy  service  through  the  years 
So  far  prolonged  and  brightening  to  the  end  ? 

Psalmist  we  call  thee  of  our  Israel, 

Child  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  God’s  true  seers,  — 

And  to  us  all,  of  every  name,  the  Friend 

In  December,  also,  a program  of  the  Whittier  Memorial 
Service,  held  by  the  City  Council  of  Haverhill,  came  to  the 
Whittier  Club  in  Leavenworth.^®®  On  the  front  of  the 
four-page  folder  was  a portrait  of  the  poet;  on  the  back, 
a picture  of  the  birthplace ; and  inside,  the  program  which 
used  two  of  the  poet’s  own  songs  and  in  which  his  life- 
long literary  friends,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  participated.  Even  the  announce- 
ment of  Higginson’s  eulogy  was  in  Whittier’s  own  words 
of  himself. 

“The  singer  of  a farewell  rhyme. 

Upon  whose  utmost  verge  of  time 
The  shades  of  night  are  falling  down, 

I pray  God  bless  the  good  old  town.”27o 

Thus  he  had  characterized  himself  in  the  poem  read  at  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Haverhill,  July  2, 
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1890.  These  lines  and  the  son^s  the  quartette  sang  made 
the  memorial  service  peculiarly  Whittier^s  own.  In 
Thy  Will  Be  Done,  1861,  was  consolation: 

If,  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power. 

And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain. 

Be  Liberty’s  eternal  gain 
Thy  will  be  done 

And  in  My  Birthday,  1871,  was  reconcilement : 

The  years  no  charm  from  Nature  take; 

As  sweet  her  voices  call. 

As  beautiful  her  mornings  break 
As  fair  her  evenings  fall.^^^ 

To  Kansans,  especially,  Auld  Lang  Syne  was  a fitting 
close,  for  to  its  music  ever  since  July,  1854,  they  had  sung 
Whittier’s  own  song.  The  Kansas  Emigrants. 
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The  poems  included  were  Sunset  at  Bearcamp,  The  Eve  of 
Election,  The  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall,  Our  Country,  Snow- 
Bound,  The  Booh,  The  Worship  of  the  Waters,  and  many  ex- 
cerpts from  other  poems.  Out  of  the  selected  passages  she 
wove  an  expression  of  her  own  religious  life. 

230  Whittier.  The  Eternal  Goodness.  Writings.  Vol. 

II,  pp.  267-271. 

231  On  the  Big  Horn;  note  beneath  title.  Writings.  Vol. 

III,  pp.  371-373. 

232  Elizabeth  B.  Custer.  Boots  and  Saddles.  (Harper. 
1885.)  pp.  269-270.. 

233  On  the  Big  Horn.  Sts.  3,  6,  and  7. 

234  John  G-.  Whittier.  Response  to  the  Celebration  of  My 
Eightieth  Birthday  by  the  Colored  Citizens  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  written  at  ^‘^Oak  Knoll,”  Danvers,  Mass.,  first  mo.,  9, 
1888.  Writings.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  196-197. 

235  Pickard.  Life  and  Letters.  Vol.  II,  p.  727.  Ex- 
tract from  acknowledgment. 

236  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  December  17,  1887. 
[Photostat  used.] 

237  The  word  ^Vith”  occurs  twice  in  the  manuscript. 

238  The  original  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Evelyn 
' Dudley,  306  Vine  Street,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  be  willed, 

at  her  death,  to  the  Whittier  Club  of  Leavenworth. 

239  Whittier.  Garrison,  inscribed  to  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison ^^at  the  end  of  his  earthly  career.  May  24„  1879.”  Writ- 
ings. Vol.  Ill,  pp.  269-270.  The  excerpt  used  for  the 
motto,  comes  from  stanza  8,  lines  1 and  3.  The  entire 
stanza  reads. 

Go  up  and  on ! thy  day  well  done. 

Its  morning  promise  well  fulfilled. 

Arise  to  triumphs  yet  unwon. 

To  holier  tasks  that  God  has  willed. 

240  The  original  copy  of  this  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  Carney,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Carney  in  1926  to  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  After  a visit  by 
Mrs.  Carney  in  that  year  to  Longfellow’s  Wayside  Inn,  owned 
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by  Mr.  Ford,  Mrs.  Carney  decided  that  she  should  give  the 
Whittier  letter  to  Mr.  Ford  for  his  collection  of  Americana. 
Although  Mr.  Ford  now  has  no  record  or  knowledge  of  the 
letter  or  its  whereabouts,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
gratified  to  learn  from  E.  J.  Sennott,  of  Longfellow’s  Wayside 
Inn,  that  the  letter  is  preserved  and  on  exhibition  there. 
Letters  of  Mary  Fitzwilliam  Carney,  November  24,  1942; 
Frank  Campsall,  for  Henry  Ford,  Dearborn,  Michigan, 
August  13  and  August  26,  1942;  and  E.  J.  Sennott,  South 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  December  11,  1942,  and  January 
7,  1943,  all  to  the  author  of  this  study. 

241  Typescript  of  this  letter  supplied  by  E.  J.  Sennott, 
December  11,  1942. 

242  The  manuscript  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Whittier  Club  of  Leavenworth. 

243  The  manuscript  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Manuscript 
Division,  Kansas  State  Historical  Library.  [Typescript  by 
Louise  Barry.] 

244  Writings.  Vol.  I,  pp.  217-230. 

245  Pickard,  op  cit,  Vol.  II,  p.  421. 

246  From  Whittier  hill  in  Amesbury  they  could  see  the 
steeple  of  the  church  in  Newburyport  under  which  George 
Whitefield  was  buried  in  1770. 

247  Kansas  Historical  Collections.  (Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society.  Topeka.  1891.)  Vol.  V.,  pp.  32-35. 

248  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  10,  1892. 

249  Cf.,  pp.  70-74,  infra. 

250  The  word  ^dyric”  must  be  a misprint  for  ^fiyrist.” 

251  The  Dead  Poet.  The  Leavenworth  Daily  Times.  Sep- 
tember 8,  1892. 

252  The  Lawrence  Daily  World,  September  9,  1892. 

253  Excerpt  from  the  will  of  John  G.  Whittier.  New 
York  Daily  Tribune,  September  10,  1892. 

254  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen.  The  Funeral  of  John 
Oreenleaf  Whittier.  The  Independent.  New  York.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1892,  p.  1289. 

255  Ibid. 

256  Harper’s  Weekly.  New  York.  September  17,  1892. 

257  The  Independent,  October  13,  1892,  p.  1462. 

258  This  note,  addressed  to  Isabel  Farrell,  Anna  T.  Angell 
and  Serena  McKee,  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  Whittier 
Club  of  Leavenworth. 

259  Currier,  op  cit.  pp.  508-512. 

260  Unity.  Chicago,  Illinois.  December  15,  1892.  p.  128. 
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261  lUd,  p.  121. 

262  Ibid.  p.  121.  This  article  also  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth,  1892. 

263  Ibid,  pp.  121-122. 

264  Ibid.  p.  125. 

265  News  of  the  fight  between  the  two  pugilists,  Sullivan 
and  Corbett,  filled  the  press  at  this  time. 

266  Unity,  December  15,  1892,  pp.  123-124.  ' 

267  Ibid.  p.  127. 

268  Ibid.  p.  121. 

269  The  program  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Whittier  Club 
of  Leavenworth. 

270  John  G.  Whittier.  Haverhill,  1640-1890,  stanza  31. 
Complete  Poetical  Worlcs.  Cambridge  edition,  pp.  473-474. 

271  John  G.  Whittier.  Thy  Will  Be  Done.  Writings. 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  217-218. 

272  John  G.  Whittier.  My  Birthday,  stanza  6.  Writings. 
Yol.  II,  pp.  164-166. 


APPENDIX 


Remarks  on  The  Kansas  Emigrants : 

By  far  the  most  interesting  copies  of  the  poem  extant  in 
Kansas  today  are  the  two  manuscript  copies  in  WhittePs 
own  hand.  Both  are  in  the  manuscript  division  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  at  Topeka.  One  is  writ- 
ten in  ink  on  the  back  of  a half  sheet  of  discarded  manu- 
script of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  and  found  loose  among 
the  papers  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company, 
sent  to  Kansas  by  the  Hale  family  in  1913.^  Variations 
in  order  and  in  wording  make  this  manuscript  appear  to 
be  an  earlier  copy  of  the  poem  than  any  of  the  printed 
forms.  It  may  even  be  the  first  draft. 

This  early  copy  has  seven  stanzas,  but  its  stanza  seven 
is  merely  ^^Ist  repeated.”^  Its  stanza  four  is  stanza  six 
of  the  first  printed  forms ; and  its  stanza  six  is  their  stanza 
four.  The  differences  in  wording  are  significant : in 
stanza  one,  the  early  copy  of  line  3 reads. 

To  make  the  East  as  they  the  West, 
whereas,  in  all  the  printed  forms,  the  line  is, 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
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Stanza  one,  line  1 uses  ‘^prairies’’  instead  of  ^^prairie” ; 
and  line  2,  ^^our  fathers’’  instead  of  ^‘the  Pilgrims.” 
Stanza  two,  line  1 uses  ^^plant”  instead  of  ^^rear” ; line  3, 
^^to  plant”  instead  of  ‘^and  plant”;  and  line  4,  ^^hardj” 
instead  of  ^^rugged.”  Stanza  four,  line  1 uses  ^^no  rest” 
instead  of  ^^nor  rest.”  Stanza  five,  line  1 uses  ‘^as  the 
ark”  instead  of  ^dike  the  ark.”  Stanza  six,  line  1 uses 
^dhe  Common  School”  instead  of  ^^her  common  schools”; 
and  line  3,  ‘do  give”  instead  of  “and  give.”  In  the  right 
margin,  opposite  “cotton  tree,”  in  stanza  two,  line  3,  has 
been  written  “orange,”  in  pencil,  in  different  script.  On 
the  right  margin,  beside  stanza  six,  in  parenthesis,  is  writ- 
ten in  pencil,  in  the  same  different  script  as  above,  “J.  Gf. 
Whittier,”  with  the  initials  “G  W C”  after  it.^ 

1 The  presence  of  this  copy  in  the  New  England  Emi- 
grant Aid  papers  was  discovered  only  when  those  papers  were 
sorted  in  1932  b}'’  the  author  of  this  study.  The  handwriting 
of  both  Hale  and  Whittier  has  been  verified  by  comparison 
with  other  manuscripts  known  to  be  theirs.  The  Emigrant 
Aid  papers  were  left,  at  Mr.  Haleys  death,  to  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1909.  The  pa- 
pers came  to  Kansas  in  1913.  — Correspondence  between 
Abigail  W.  Clark  and  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
September  16,  1913,  through  December  8,  1913. 

2 Unfortunately  the  phrase,  ^Hst  repeated,’’  written  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  manuscript,  is  only  partially 
reproduced  in  the  photograph  from  which  the  plate  in  this 
study  was  made. 

3 The  script  of  these  pencilled  notes  is  not  surely  identifi-- 
able,  nor  are  the  initials,  “G.  W.  C.”  Probably  the  initials 
are  those  of  the  writer  of  the  notes.  Among  Whittier’s  con- 
temporaries and  associates  were  four  persons  having  those 
initials,  who  might  have  had  the  manuscript.  One  was  his 
cousin,  Gertrude  Whittier  Cartlandt,  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  his  literary  work  throughout  his  life.  A second  person 
was  George  W.  Childs,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  who  knew  Whittier  and  many  other  literary  folk  of 
his  time  and  who  collected  many  autographed  volumes  and 
manuscripts,  but  who  failed  to  preserve  his  correspondence. 
A third  person  was  George  W.  Clark,  editor  of  The  Harp  of 
Freedom  (New  York,  1856),  a collection  of  contemporary 
songs  of  freedom  that  oddly  did  not  include  Whittier’s  The 
Kansas  Emigrants,  although  it  did  print  Whittier’s  A Song 
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for  the  Time.  A fourth  person  was  George  William  Curtis 
who  often  used  the  signature,  ^^G.  W.  and  whose  known 
script  is  very  like  that  of  the  pencilled  notes  and  initials. 

Cf.  Pickard.  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  YI.  Also,  Geo. 
W.  Childs.  Recollections  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1890.),  p.  27.  Also,  F.  W.  Eobinson,  The  Li- 
brary of  Geo.  W.  Childs  (Collins,  Printer.  Philadelphia, 
1883).  Also,  original  letters  of  George  W.  Curtis,  July  13, 
1843,  July  8 and  August  6,  1859,  August  24,  1860,  and  Sep- 
tember 8,  1880.  Brown  and  Whitman  Letters.  Manuscript 
Division,  Kansas  State  Historical  Library. 


JSrOTES  OE"  AMEKICAK  PKIYATEERII^G  AS 
KECORDED  m BERMUDA,  1760—1781 


Abstracts  from  the  Register's  Office  Made  by 
Henry  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda.. 

Bermuda  Archives,  Book  of  Grants. 

Oct.  8,  1776,  p.  387.  Brigantine  Alice,  Capt.  Robt. 
Hogget,  on  way  from  Dominica  to  Liverpool,  captured  on 
Sept.  20,  by  Provincial  privateer  sloop  of  10  guns,  55 
men  from  Rhode  Island.  The  brigantine  was  cleared  of 
crew,  except  captain’s  boy,  and  cargo.  Sept.  28,  retaken 
by  H.M.S.  Galatea,  Capt.  Thos.  Jordan,  and  brought  to 
Bermuda. 

Oct.  18,  1776,  p.  388.  Brigantine  Favourite,  John 
Davis,  master,  on  way  from  Antigua  to  Liverpool  was  tak- 
en on  Sept.  6 by  the  Provincial  Privateer  sloop,  Provi- 
dence, John  Paul  Jones,  Commander,  and  on  24th  was  re- 
taken by  H.M.S.  Galatea.  Capt.  Davis  lost  a good  deal  of 
rigging  before  he  reached  Castle  Harbour,  Bermuda. 
Later  proceeded  to  JSTew  York, 

On  Aug.  24,  1776,  p.  395.  Brigantine  Betsey,  John 
Dyral,  master,  arrived  in  Virginia  from  Canada,  1775. 
She  remained  at  Norfolk  until  July.  On  Aug.  6,  she 
sailed  for  Bennuda  in  company  with  H.M.S.  Otter.  On 
the  22nd,  when  in  sight  of  the  island,  she  was  brought  to 
by  the  armed  continental  vessel  Andrea  Doria,  Capt.  Bid- 
dle, the  crew  took  some  rum,  sugar  and  the  household 
furniture,  books  and  papers  of  Dr.  Campbell,  a loyalist 
from  Va.  The  ship  was  then  released  with  a skeleton 
crew. 

Dec.  12,  1776,  p.  397.  Brigantine  Necessity,  Geo. 
Evans,  master,  sailed  from  Bermuda  Sept.  8 for  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia.  She  was  chased  and  overhauled  on  19th  by 
the  armed  brigantine  HancocJc,  Wigeus  Newman,  com- 
mander, of  Philadelphia  and  taken  into  Newbury  in  New 
England.  There  4 of  the  owners  ? returned  the  Brigantine 
and  cargo  as  belonging  to  Bermuda  on  condition  that  the 
cargo  be  sold  in  New  England.  So  it  was  sold  for  the 
paper  currency  and  some  lumber — 

Perient  Trott,  mate.  [Trott  is  a Bermudian  name.  The 
(174) 
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papers  may  have  stated  the  vessel  was  owned  in  I7ew  Eng- 
land or  S.,  while  her  real  owners  were  in  Bermuda. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  that  later  in  the  war.] 

407.  Brigantine  Fanny  of  Bda.  Sam  Lightbourn  mas- 
ter, from  Antigua  for  London  was  chased  Aug.  21,  76  &: 
taken  by  American  privateer  sloop  Independence,  Jabez 
Whipple,  Com.,  & condemned  as  a prize  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  John  Lightbourn  mate. 

445.  Sloop  Ariadue  of  Bda.,  Wm.  Freeman  master, 
sailed  from  Bda.  for  Jamaica  in  Jan  ’77,  thence  to  Mos- 
quito Coast  & Bay  of  Honduras^ — with  mahogany  & poll 
mulatto  wood.  On  way  back  to  Jamaica  & when  in  sight 
of  that  island  sloop  was  taken  on  June  3,  ’77,  by  the  armed 
sloop  Washington,  Captain  Anthony  & carried  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  where  the  vessel,  cargo  and  4 slaves  were  con- 
demned. F reman  with  2 slaves  was  put  ashore  at  J amaica. 

448.  Brigantine  Necessity,  probably  of  Bda.,  Jas.  Hol- 
iday master,  sailed  in  May  77  for  Halifax,  H.  S.  with  salt 
& molasses.  When  the  cargo  was  delivered  she  went  to 
Passamaquoddy  in  Bay  of  Fundy  for  a load  of  lumber 
for  John  Avery.  There  on  night  of  July  1 she  was  boarded 
by  15  men  from  American  armed  schooner  Mary  Sheet, 
Joshua  Wing,  com.  from  Machias,  Mass.  The  lumber  was 
left  awaiting  Wing’s  further  instructions.  The  Necessity 
was  taken  to  Machias  & after  8 weeks  & some  further 
plundering — was  released.  She  returned  to  Passama- 
quoddy Sept.  2,  & took  on  40,000  ft.  lumber  when  she  was 
boarded  by  H.  M.  S.  Vulture.  A skeleton  crew  from  the 
Vulture  took  charge  of  the  brigantine  and  let  her  go  ashore 
on  12th.  Holiday  & crew  were  promised  relief,  but  not 
receiving  it  by  the  27th  set  out  in  the  Necessity's  boats  & 
reached  Liverpool,  H.  S.  Oct.  6. 

J.  Holiday  master.  Richard  Hewbold  mate. 

There  is  the  comment.  The  action  of  Joshua  Wing  was 
understandable,  but  not  that  of  H.  M.  S.  Vulture. 

511.  On  Dec.  21,  78  Brigantine  letter  of  marque  Hawh. 
Thos.  Slater  Com.  took  the  sloop  Lady  Washington,  put 
Bayne  Smallwood  aboard  as  prizemaster — with  2 men  & 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  H.  Y.  Heavy  weather  & 
a shortage  of  provisions  forced  the  brigantine  into  Bda. 
Jan  ’79. 
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520.  Richard  Peniston  in  the  Bermuda  Pachit  under 
convoy  from  England  found  rats  had  eaten  through  the 
bulkhead  of  the  half  deck.  He  covered  the  hole  with  lead. 
Through  which  the  rats  gnawed.  The  ship  took  consider- 
able water  into  the  hold. 

525.  Thos.  Price,  prize  master  of  a snow  Luclcy  Hill — 
captured  by  the  Schooner  Queen  Charlotte — John  Hall, 
Com.  wishes  to  have  the  snow  surveyed  as  she  is  unfit  to 
proceed — May  ’79. 

546.  Sam  Wentworth  master  of  letter  of  marque  ship 
Friendship  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  for  Curacao — in  com- 
pany with  Brigantine  Patsy  & Margaret  & sloop  Chat. 
A ship  under  English  colours  chased  & later  raised  the 
thirteen  stripes.  This  ship  later  abandoned  the  chase.  How- 
ever the  mate  of  the  Friendship  in  trying  a gun  blew  off 
most  of  his  hand  & wounded  two  men.  The  Friendship 
was  strained  & leaky  & put  into  Bda.  for  repairs. 

[Wentworth  is  a Bdian  & well  as  Hew  England  & Eng- 
lish name — I think,  however,  there  was  no  Bdian  vessel 
with  a letter  of  marque  in  ’79]. 

Bond  SXY  19.  Sam  Wentworth — com.  privateer  sloop 
Friendship  sailed  from  Curacao  for  H.  Y.  Oct.  16,  79,  but 
as  there  were  several  armed  American  vessels  at  Curacao, 
he  avoided  the  Porto  Rico  passage  to  go  via  St.  Croix 
where  he  hoped  to  get  news  of  both  the  Americans  & 
French.  He  missed  the  island,  failed  to  get  water  at  E end 
of  Porto  Rico,  escaped  from  a frigate — & by  rowing  from 
a second  one.  He  captured  the  schooner  Polly,  Jeremiah 
Long  master,  from  S.  Carolina  for  St.  Thomas,  but  found 
little  water  in  her.  Fearing  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  H.  Y.  he  put  into  Bda.  telling  his  prize  to  follow. 

Bond  SXV,  38.  Brigantine  Necessity,  Robt  Low  mas- 
ter, Benj.  Williams  mate,  sailed  from  Bda.  July  12  ’79 
for  Quebec.  When  off  Cape  Breton  she  was  taken  by  the 
American  privateer  schooner  Bird,  John  Patton  of  Marble- 
head, com.  & was  taken  to  Marblehead,  Aug.  1,  ’79. 

117.  The  Crown  Galley.  Thos  Webb,  master — sailed 
from  England  with  military  stores  in  convoy  under  Hon. 
H.  St.  John  in  H.  M.  S.  Intrepid.  Crown  Galley  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  alone  for  Savannah — but  encountered 
9 American  vessels  from  Baltimore  for  St.  Eustatius  & on 
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May  17,  ’80  was  captured  by  the  Revenge — Jas  Buchanan, 
Commadore.  She  was  sent  under  a prize  crew  to  Balti- 
more, but  on  31st  met  Brigantine  Hammond — ^Eobt  Gra- 
ham Com  & was  brought  to  Bda. 

Hammond  was  owned  by  Bridges  Goodrich — one  of  a 
loyalist  family  from  Va.  who  achieved  notoriety  with  a 
small  fleet  of  privateers,  operating  usuallv  from  Carolina 
to  J. 

139.  July  1780.  Brigantine  Clementina  from 
Charlestown  for  St.  Christopher — Wm.  McCreight  mas- 
ter, was  taken  by  the  Brigantine  General  Wain — John 
Leach  of  Salem,  coaster  and  started  for  Salem.  'Next  day 
brigantine  was  retaken  by  the  ship  Sir  Geo  Collier,  Alex 
McPherson  Com,  & taken  to  Bda. 

167.  American  brigantine  Hibernia.  Wm  OBryan  of 
I^ewburyport,  captured  Barbadian  schooner  Delight  in  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Delights  crew  were  sent  back  via  Bda.  1780. 

168.  Godheard  Astwood,  master  of  brigantine  Rodney, 
was  captured  by  Salem  ship  Pichering.  Jonathan  Harra- 
don — master — on  way  to  Barbados,  & taken  to  Salem.  The 
crew  returned  via  Bda.  with  company  above — in  sloop 
Three  Friends,  Witter  Saltus,  Oct  ’80. 

9.  Brigantine  Try  on  of  Bermuda  (loyalist  owned). 
Geo  Sebbles  com.  took  brigantine  Fanny  & sloops  Active 
& Fancy — Their  origin  is  not  stated. 

14.  American  vessel  Chevalier  La  Luzerne — John 
Parks,  com.  captured  schooner  Diana — John  Jaffray  com. 
Jan  9,  1780. 

175.  Sept.  1780.  Brigantine  Mary  of  Bermuda — 
David  Basden,  master,  captured  at  Turks  Island  by  brig- 
antine Providence  of  B.  I.  Abijah  Potter,  master. 

171.  Sloop  Experiment.  John  Canterbury  master 
from  Charlestown  for  Antiqua  was  taken  by  ship  Mercury 
— Nicholas  Johnson  of  Newbury-port,  & was  taken  there. 
Crew  returned  via  Bermuda. 

174.  Brigantine  Two  Sisters  from  Madeira  was  taken 
by  Americans  h retaken  by  Brigantine  Defiance — Geo 
Kidd  master. 

213.  Brigantine  Bermuda,  Robt  Low  master.  Shedden 
&:  Sterling  owners  [from  N.  Y.]  captured  on  trip  from 
Turks  Is  to  Liverpool  N.  S.  by  Brigantine  Commerce  of 
Boston,  Captain  Webber.  Ship  Grand  Monarque — New- 
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bury,  Captain  Coats.  Brigantine  Favorite,  Salem,  Captain 
Rentol  and  was  taken  to  Boston,  June  ’81. 

215.  Brigantine  Little  Porgey,  120  tons  John  Brown 
master  sailed  from  England  under  convoy  of  Lord  Hood. 
In  Jan  ? she  left  the  convoy  for  her  destination  & on  19th 
was  captured  by  brigantine  Union  of  Salem.  Jonathan 
Gardner  Com.  She  put  a small  prize  crew  aboard  but  left 
(mate)  & boy.  He  persuaded  2 of  Unions  men  to  follow 
him  and  headed  for  Bermuda  when  on  Eeb.  6 he  was  again 
captured  by  ship  Mars  of  Mass.  Simon  Sampson,  com.  & 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

236.  Pendock  Heale  was  a son-in-law  of  Governor  Geo 
Jas  Bruere  of  Bermuda.  He  did  well  with  privateers.  He 
was  commissary  of  prisoners.  On  June  8 he  sent  his 
schooner  Friendship — Paynter  Poulton  master  from  Bda 
with  88  American  prisoners — to  Boston.  On  July  1 
Friendship  sailed  to  Penobscott  but  was  stopped  by 
H.  M.  S.  Albany  & made  to  take  40  American  prisoners  to 
Boston.  On  Aug  16  she  again  sailed  for  Penobscott  & on 
Sept  8 — with  lumber  aboard  cleared  for  Barbados.  On 
10  a schooner  chased  Friendship  escaped  by  throwing 
over  some  lumber — ^but  she  was  strained  &;  put  into  Ber- 
muda. 

241.  She  was  judged  not  to  be  worth  repairing. 

Bhode  Island  in  Seven  Years  War.  Bonds  YIII.  Dec. 
24  1760,  p.  12.  Hy  Gregory  late  master,  John  Rogers  late 
mate  & Hathan  Bull  late  supercargo  of  Sloop  Duke  of 
Marlborough  of  R.  I.  laden  with  flour,  Indian  corn,  lum- 
ber, prize  indigo  etc.  for  Tenerife.  State  their  vessel  was 
delayed  by  gales.  On  Dec  19  a ship  was  sighted  about  four 
leagues  off.  After  24  hours  the  strange  vessel  was  made 
out  as  a chebeck  under  Spanish  colours,  then  she  ran  up 
Turkish  & when  within  musket  shot  these  colours  were  re- 
placed by  French.  The  sloop  was  ordered  to  surrender  & 
could  but  comply. 

June  1761.  p.  26.  Sloop  Kinnient  of  R.  I.  Joseph 
Sheldon  master,  from  Surinam  for  R.  I.  with  molasses, 
was  overhauled  by  H.  M.  S.  Sterling  Castle.  Michael 
Everitt  Com.  & found  to  have  insufficient  papers.  She 
was  sent  to  St.  Christopher  for  trial,  but  made  her  way  to 
Bermuda.  She  was  acquitted. 


HEJSTKY  K.  OLIVER’S  REMINISCENCES  OF 
FEDERAL  STREET,  Written  in  1885 


From  the  Francis  H.  Lee  Collection  in  the 
Essex  Institute 


Francis  H.  Lee  Esq.,  Chestnut  St. 

No.  142  Federal  Street 

Dear  Sir: 

I send  in  reply  to  your  request  such  information  as  I 
have  respecting  the  house  occupied  no’w  by  my  family.  It 
was  built  by  Capt.  Samuel  Cook  of  Salem,  a master  mar- 
iner, in  1801-02,  on  a lot  of  land  fronting  on  Federal 
Street,  bein^  thereabout  sixty-one  feet  in  width  and  run- 
ning, northerly  to  low-water  mark  on  the  North  River 
(then  so-called,  now  filled  up  and  occupied  as  West-Bridge 
Street),  the  distance  from  Federal  Street  to  said  low-water 
mark  being  about  four  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  land 
was  purchased  of  Dr.  William  Stearns,  who  then  (as  do 
some  of  his  descendants  now)  occupied  the  house  standing 
on  the  corner  (easterly),  of  Essex  and  Dean  Streets — • 
Capt.  Cook,  the  writer’s  father-in-law,  employed  as  archi- 
tect and  builder,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  an  admirable  ex- 
pert of  his  day,  whose  taste  and  skill  are  exemplified  in 
the  House  and  Steeple  of  the  South  Church  of  Salem  and 
in  many  private  houses  erected  by  him  hereabouts.  During 
the  process  of  erecting  Capt.  Cook  started  on  a voyage,  but 
when  only  36  hours  out  (Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb.  22, 
1802)  was  caught  by  a Northeast  storm  and  wrecked  on 
Capt  Cod,  vessel  and  cargo  being  a total  loss,  but  with  no 
loss  of  life.  On  his  return  to  Salem,  he  told  the  builders 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  them,  and  that  they  might 
take  the  house — their  reply  was  that  they  would  finish  it, 
and  take  all  risk  of  payment. 

When  completed,  Capt.  Cook’s  family  (wife  and  one 
daughter)  took  possession.  The  house  was  L shaped,  so 
called,  (L)  the  western  part  only  being  then  finished — the 
eastern  being  completed  in  1825,  on  marriage  of  that 
daughter  to  the  writer.  Since  then  and  about  the  year  1850 
an  addition  was  made  by  prolonging  the  northerly  part, 
changing  the  original  kitchen  into  a dining  room  and  mak- 
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ing  a kitchen  and  chamber  with  attic  in  addition.  This  pro- 
longation demonstrated  the  great  convenience  of  square 
form  in  a house — the  prolongation  adding  to  the  steps  to  he 
taken  by  the  household  and  increasing  exposure  to  cold  and 
frosted  part.  So  that  the  house  now  has  on  its  first  floor, 
two  rooms  on  Federal  Street — another  a dining-room  and 
kitchen,  up  the  side  (westerly)  yard — ^with  rooms  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  above  each  of  these,  and  attic  rooms 
to  correspond  giving  12  rooms  and  one  small  one  in  the 
third  story  over  the  front  entry — 13  rooms  and  attics. 
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Sketch  of  house,  FTo.  142  Federal  Street,  Salem,  built 
by  Samuel  Cook — occupied  by  Henry  K.  Oliver,  his  son- 
in-law,  1864  to  188 — . The  house  stands  back  from  the 
sidewalk  about  10  feet.  At  the  points  XX  stands  an  out 
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building  of  two  stories  about  20  feet  by  14 — used  for  gar- 
den tools  and  storage  of  various  sorts.  It  is  about  20  feet 
from  the  rear  of  tbe  house. 

The  front  of  this  house  is  of  an  attractive  and  dignified 
look,  its  ornaments  of  porch  and  windows,  cornice  and  bal- 
ustrade on  the  roof  are  in  excellent  taste  and  pleasant  in 
looks.  The  paper  on  the  walls  of  the  eastern  parlor  of  this 
house  is  a French  landscape  paper  representing  views  of 
different  public  buildings  in  Paris,  placed  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Seine  itself  with  boats  and  views 
of  the  country  between  the  spectator  and  the  river.  It  was 
put  on  in  1825  (60  years  ago)  and  now  appears  fresh  and 
unfaded. 

The  long  garden  in  rear  of  the  house  was  always  filled 
with  flowers  and  fruit  trees,  and  now,  1885,  has  a cold 
grapery,  built  in  1863,  with  its  dozen  vines — and  has  some 
twenty  varieties  of  hardy  out-of-door  grape-vines  — the 
lower  part  having  many  pear  trees.  About  half  way  down, 
a cross  fence  separates  the  upper  grounds  from  the  lower, 
which  lower  abuts  on  the  new  street  laid  out  by  filling  up 
the  F’orth  River  between  FTorth  Street  and  Frye’s  Mills, 
to  abate  a nuisance.  This  new  street  was  laid  out  directly 
through  and  over  these  lower  grounds,  leaving  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  piece  of  land  of  about  5000  feet  north  of  the 
new  road  and  abutting  on  the  Essex  Railroad.  About 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  house,  northerly,  the 
land  now  (1885)  widens  westerly  to  Dean  Street,  the  Brick 
School  House  estate  having  been  purchased  from  the  City, 
together  with  a triangular  lot  running  from  the  building 
northeasterly  to  low  water  mark  and  added  (by  H.  K. 
Oliver)  to  the  original  Cook  Estate.  This  former  School 
House  is  now  converted  into  a tenement  house  for  six 
families. 

Hext  westerly  and  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Federal 
and  Dean  Streets,  stands  a square  three-story  wooden 
house  with  out-buildings  on  Dean  Street,  including  a barn 
opening  thereon,  but  fronting  on  the  yard  of  the  house  and 
separating  this  estate  from  that  of  the  brick  tenement 
house  (schoolhouse).  This  comer  house  was  built  about 
1802  by  Capt.  Thomas  Whittredge  of  Salem,  being  placed 
directly  on  the  sidewalk  line,  so  that  its  front  walk  en- 
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trance  steps  project  npon  the  sidewalk.  It  is  now  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  George  Osborne  of  Peabody,  who  mar- 
ried Capt.  Whittredge’s  daughter.  It  is  occupied  by  two 
families. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cook  Estate  of  Federal 
Street  (l^o.  142)  was  the  northerly  fence  terminating  the 
Wait  Estate,  No.  376  Essex  Street,  occupied  by  the  fam- 
ily (now  only  two  sons)  of  the  late  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers, 
a Salem  merchant  who  married  Mr.  Wait’s  daughter.  In 
the  year  1871,  one-third  of  this  estate  (the  northerly  on 
Federal  Street)  was  purchased  by  Richard  Harrington 
Esq.,  who  erected  thereon  a very  neat,  attractive  and  con- 
venient dwelling  house,  which  he  and  family  occupy.  No. 
141,  It  stands  well  back  from  the  sidewalk,  separated  by 
an  iron  fence,  and  up  some  seven  or  eight  steps.  It  is  of 
two  stories  surmounted  by  a high  Mansard  slated  roof  giv- 
ing ample  upper  rooms  and  has  on  its  side  and  rear, 
pleasant  garden  grounds  well  filled  with  flowers. 

Next  west  of  this  estate,  stands  an  old-fashioned  two- 
story,  small  house  with  a low  attic,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  L.  Dole.  It  is  probably  quite  old  and  was  moved 
from  some  other  locality.  It  contains  only  a parlor,  dining 
room,  with  small  entry  having  a stairway  in  it  between 
the  two — and  kitchen  with  shed  in  the  rear,  A garden 
separates  it  from  the  Stearns  estate  on  Essex  Street.  It 
was  once  occupied  (1827)  by  H.  K.  Oliver  and  subse- 
quently by  Rufus  Choate.  Next,  westerly  of  this,  and  on 
the  eastern  corner  of  Federal  and  Dean  Streets,  and  stand- 
ing on  land  of  the  same  Stearns  Estate,  is  the  very  hapd- 
some  two-story  (with  attic)  house  built  in  1858  by  James 
Culliton,  tanner,  and  now  occupied  by  him  and  his  family. 
It  stands  well  back  from  the  street,  and  has  an  iron  fence 
on  Federal  and  Dean  Streets,  and  a fruit  garden  on  Dean 
Street. 

The  ^^Yery”  house  nearly  opposite  L,  B.  Harrington’s 
and  where  the  poet,  Jones  Very,  was  probably  born  and 
lived  and  where  he  died.  No.  154  Federal  Street,  orig- 
inally stood  about  100  years  ago  on  Essex  Street  at  No. 
37 6,  now  occupied  by  Ed.  S.  Rogers.  It  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  (No.  154  Federal  Street)  to  make  room 
for  the  present  house  built  by  Mr.  Wait,  whose  daughter 
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Mr.  l^athaniel  L.  Rogers,  firm  of  J.  W.  Rogers  and  Bros., 
married.  Mr.  Wait  was  of  the  old  firm  of  Peirce  & Wait 
and  Mr.  Peirce^s  house  is  lower  down  on  Federal  Street, 
!N"o.  80,  now  occupied  hy  the  Misses  ISTichols  and  hy  Mr. 
Ainsworth  and  wife,  she  being  a l^ichols. 

Opposite  the  Culliton  Estate  and  on  Dean  Street  is  the 
estate  with  house  of  Rufus  B.  Gifford  built  by  him  in 
1869  upon  the  estate  formerly  owned  by  Stephen  Brad- 
shaw Ives,  father  of  Wm.  Ives,  printer,  and  Stephen  B. 
Ives,  founders  of  Salem  Observer.  The  old  house  was 
sold  and  removed  to  Phelps  Court,  and  the  present  then 
built.  The  land  is  49  feet  on  Dean  Street,  and  the  depth 
is  40  feet.  The  house  is  of  two  stories  with  a high  French 
roof,  having  ample  rooms,  there  being  eleven  rooms  in  the 
whole  house.  The  house  is  of  25  feet  front  and  36  feet 
deep  with  eleven  rooms,  a projection  on  the  northerly  side 
of  six  feet  by  18,  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  that  being 
30  feet.  A flower  garden  is  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
bordering  on  the  yard  of  the  Bowditch  school  house.  The 
house  is  of  very  attractive  appearance,  and  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances.  It  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Gifford  and  family. 
In  its  rear  is  a yard  and  adjoining  garden  with  fruit  trees 
on  Dean  Street  extending  southerly  to  the  Stearns  Estate. 

Hext,  easterly  of  the  Cook  Estate,  on  the  northerly  side 
of  Federal  Street,  is  an  old-fashioned  house  I4o.  140,  with 
its  southerly  end  a dozen  feet  back  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
separated  by  a passage  way  of  a dozen  feet,  from  the  Cook 
House  is  a two-story,  gambrel-roofed  house,  about  18  feet 
wide  on  the  street  side  with  a long  piazza  on  its  eastern 
side,  leading  to  its  front  door.  The  house  runs  northerly 
far  down  into  the  yard  and  is  there  connected  with  out- 
buildings and  a barn,  and  from  this  barn  aiid  of  uniform 
width  with  the  frontage  of  the  estate  on  Federal  Street, 
and  separated  by  a fence  from  the  Cook  Estate,  it  con- 
tinued to  low  water  mark — ^but  recently,  like  other  estates 
on  the  E^orth  River,  it  has  been  cut  by  the  new  West 
Bridge  Street.  Some  portion  of  the  lower  end  had  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Winslow,  the  present  (1885)  owner,  to  R.  B. 
Gifford.  As  before  said,  when  the  writer  first  knew  the 
estate  it  was  owned  by  Capt.  Jeremiah  Shepherd,  who  sold 
it  to  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page  (?)  after  whose  death  it  was 
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sold  to  Mr.  Sidney  K.  Winslow,  of  the  firm  of  Winslow  &; 
Rogers,  shoe  manufacturers,  Boston  Street.  The  family  of 
S.  W.  Winslow  now  occupy  it — its  entire  frontage  on  Fed- 
eral Street  is  50  feet. 

IN’ext,  easterly  and  at  considerable  distance  from  this 
Winslow  Estate  is  the  house  now  (1885)  occupied  by 
Mrs.  John  Bertram,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ber- 
tram, who  has  recently  moved  into  it,  from  her  former 
residence  on  Essex  Street,  ETo.  370.  Of  the  date  of  the 
building  of  this  house,  no  one  probably  knows  anything, 
but  it  was  prior  to  1789,  because  the  reception  given  to 
Washington  on  his  visit  here  that  year,  by  the  people  of 
Salem,  took  place  there,  it  being  then  a hall  for  dancing 
parties  and  afterwards  converted  into  a dwelling  house. 
Washington’s  headquarters  were  then  in  the  brick  house 
on  Washington  Street,  near  southern  entrance  of  the  tun- 
nel lately  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Eisk,  dentist.  The  front- 
age of  this  estate  on  Eederal  Street  is  something  over  100 
feet,  all  with  handsome  iron  fence,  with  suitable  gateways, 
an  ample  opening  with  broad  steps,  leads  to  its  front  door, 
at  which  stands  a wide  porch,  its  roof  supported  by  Ionic 
columns.  The  entrance  to  its  side  door  is  on  the  westerly 
side  where  is  another  wide  porch  supported  by  columns. 
Two  Ionic  pilasters  are  also  in  each  side  of  this  porch,  on 
the  body  of  the  house.  Between  the  house  and  the  next 
house,  west,  Mr.  Winslow’s,  is  a very  wide  deep  yard 
nearly  square,  of  not  less  than  half  an  acre  with  large 
well  grown  shade  trees  and  back  of  this  yard,  northerly  is 
a large  barn.  It  is  altogether  a beautiful  estate,  and  for  a 
city,  a rare  one.  The  house,  of  two  stories,  is  surmounted 
by  a quadrilateral  roof  with  dormer  windows.  The  house 
is  most  dignified  in  its  looks  and  none  more  beautiful 
can  be  found  in  Salem. 

Next,  easterly  of  this  estate  and  on  the  corner  of  Car- 
penter Street  is  the  parsonage  of  the  South  Church  (on 
Chestnut  Street),  a gift  to  that  church  of  the  late  John 
Bertram.  It  was  built  about  1830-32,  by  Miss  Priscilla 
Grould,  who  afterwards  married  Col.  J.  Gr.  Sprague,  cash- 
ier of  a Salem  bank  (the  Exchange)  and  was  occupied  by 
them.  Its  frontage  on  Federal  Street  is  60  feet  and  on 
Carpenter  Street,  on  which  is  its  easterly  side,  it  has  a 
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lentil  of  192  feet,  the  northerly  part  of  which  runs  west- 
erly in  rear  of  Mr.  Bertram's  estate  162  feet  in  all.  The 
house  has  its  front  entrance  on  the  easterly  side,  the  entry 
or  hall  bein^  so  arranged  as  to  ^ive  for  its  two  principal 
parlors  an  entire  frontage  and  outlook  on  Federal  Street. 

It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a slant  roofage  running 
up  to  a ridge  under  which  are  attic  rooms.  A very  pleasant 
and  convenient  house  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  At- 
wood and  family,  minister  of  the  South  Parish.  It  has  also 
a piazza  on  its  western  side. 

Directly  opposite  is  the  three-story  large  and  convenient 
house  now  (1885)  occupied  by  Mr.  Matthew  Robson 
(currier)  and  family.  It  is  FTo.  135.  I do  not  learn  the 
date  of  its  erection.  In  general  shape  it  is  square  with  an 
addition  on  the  westerly  side  of  one  story  for  a dining 
room.  On  this  westerly  side  is  an  ample  fruit  orchard. 
Between  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Harrington,  Ho.  141, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Robson,  Ho.  135,  stands  a one-story  pitch- 
roofed  house  with  no  attic  windows.  It  is  old  and  be- 
longed to  the  Cutts-Frye  family. 

On  the  westerly  corner  of  Federal  and  Monroe  Streets 
stands  a three-story  house,  of  one  room  in  depth,  say  16x 
18  feet  on  Federal,  and  on  Monroe,  of  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  say  some  fifty  (50)  feet  in  length,  with  its  main 
entrance  on  Federal  and  kitchen  entrance  on  Monroe 
whereon  is  also  a shed  belonging  to  the  house.  It  has  an 
ample  yard  between  the  house  and  the  Robson  house. 

Henry  K.  Oliver 


MBS.  MARTHA  CODMAH’S  REMIHISCEHCES 
OF  SALEM,  Written  in  1885 


From  the  Francis  H.  Lee  Coeeection  in  the 
Essex  Institute 


Boston.  Hov.  29,  1885. 

Dear  Sir : 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Salem  ended  at  the  a^e  of 
14,  when  my  father  left  there.  I went  to  Miss  Ward’s 
School  from  the  time  I was  a very  youn^  child,  till  I left 
Salem.  I was  never  at  a hall  in  Hamilton  Hall,  till  about 
three  years  since  when  I took  my  daughter  to  one  of  your 
pleasant  Assemblies  and  once  after  to  the  Dickens  party. 
M!y  three  eldest  sisters  often  went,  but  Lucy  and  I never 
had  that  pleasure.  I still  think  there  never  was  such  a 
school  as  Miss  Ward’s,  or  such  a dear  old  place  as  Salem 
and  heartily  wish  I might  have  spent  my  life  there.  When 
I first  went  to  school.  Miss  Ward’s  mother  lived  in  the 
house,  and  it  fronted  on  Essex  Street,  and  had  an  apple 
tree  in  the  yard.  Sometimes,  Hannah  Wayland  gave  the 
girls  a red  apple.  The  Barton  Square  schoolroom  was 
built  later.  I recollect  a very  naughty  trick  some  of  us 
had,  that  of  looking  for  bumblebees  in  the  hollyhocks  that 
grew  in  the  new  yard,  if  we  found  one,  we  got  a bit  of 
grass  and  tied  him  in,  broke  off  the  flower  and  carried 
it  up  to  the  schoolroom  and  laid  it  on  our  desk.  Sometimes 
having  at  least  a dozen  one  fatal  day,  two  bees  broke  thro 
their  hollyhocks,  and  being  very  angry,  after  flying  round 
and  round,  bugged  into  Miss  Ward’s  long  curls.  Altho 
very  much  vexed  she  preserved  her  dignity,  and  I can  see 
her  now,  with  her  head  out  the  window,  beating  out  the 
bees.  She  then  spoke  more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  ^‘Every 
young  lady  having  a bee  in  a hollyhock,  will  take  him  to 
the  window  and  let  him  out,”  which  we  did.  We  all  had 
a bad  mark,  and  were  kept  half  an  hour  after  school,  and 
we  never  did  it  again. 

My  father  lived  at  the  time  of  my  birth  in  the  old  King 
house,  in  Essex  Street,  but  I was  too  little  to  recollect  it, 
and  the  only  home  I ever  knew  in  Salem,  was  the  large 
brick  house,  corner  of  Brown  Street  and  Washington 
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Sq.,  next  to  Mr.  George  Peabody^s.  He  bought  it  from 
one  of  the  Whites.  Mr.  Codman  says  the  Codman  family 
who  lived  in  Salem  was  the  widow  of  his  grandfather’s 
brother  William.  She  was  a Coffin,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Derbys’  only  her  sister  married  my  fp'and- 
mother  Pickman’s  brother,  Richard  Derby.  The  Cod- 
mans  lived  in  Boston  in  Chestnut  Street.  John  the  lawyer 
married  Isabella  Parker,  they  are  both  dead,  and  left  3 
'children,  the  daughter,  Susan  Codman,  married  Benj 
Wells  of  Boston,  had  one  child  Susan,  who  married  Rus- 
sel Sturgis,  died  and  left  a number  of  children,  her  mother 
and  father  are  dead  also,  so  that  generation  is  all  gone. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation I can.  My  grandfather  lived  in  a most  interesting 
old  house  in  Essex  Street.  It  was  built  in  1740,  by  the 
Hon.  Benj  Pickman,  whose  wife  was  a Crowninshield. 
I have  in  my  possession  a tablecloth,  owned  by  this  lady, 
given  by  her  father  and  has  the  crest  and  monogram  of 
the  Crowninshield  family  woven  in  the  corners.  The 
house  passed  to  the  eldest  son.  Col.  Benj  Pickman,  whose 
wife  was  Love  Rawlins.  I have  her  portrait  and  her 
father’s  and  grandfather’s,  then  to  his  son,  Hon.  Col.  Benj 
Pickman,  whose  wife  was  Anstiss  Derby,  daughter  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby.  At  his  death  the  house  was  sold  to 
Mrs.  William  Heal,  who  in  1851,  sold  it  at  auction  to  Mrs. 
Remaster,  who  put  up  the  stores  in  front  and  whose  heirs 
still  own  it,  I believe.  I think  it  a dreadful  thing  that  it 
ever  went  out  of  the  family.  I know  you  are  tired  by  this 
time  and  shall  close  my  letter  only  asking  that  you  will 
not  think  I could  have  written  sooner. 

Truly  yours, 

Martha  P.  R.  Codman. 
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'Noy.  21,  1896. 

My  dear  Mr.  Rantoul : 

You  will  pardon  my  neglect  in  not  before  this,  sending 
you  what  I knew  relating  to  the  Office  building  formerly 
owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  Story,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased for  my  brother  Doctor  Benjamin  Cox.  Thinking 
I might  find  a book  giving  a description,  and  I was  quite 
sure,  giving  dimensions  of  the  building,  I have  made  dili- 
gent research  but  failed  to  find  that  book,  or  gain  further 
information  for  you,  therefore  I will  give  you  the  best 
description  from  my  personal  recollections.  I wish  I could 
give  you  a simple  drawing  of  it,  but  my  cousin  Miss  Smith 
says  that  some  day  she,  from  my  telling  her,  will  try  to  do 
so.  In  reference  to  the  Old  Eastern  Rlld.  depot,  I can  only 
recollect  it  as  a simple  wooden  building,  two  story  peaked 
roof,  front  towards  the  JSTorth,  with  a Belfry  tower  quite 
like  some  of  the  old  fashioned  Engine  houses,  open  with 
the  suspended  Bell,  which  was  rung  at  the  start  of  each 
train.  A rough  building  and  I think  White  Washed  in- 
side, outside  except  about  the  Ticket  office,  the  trimmings 
of  which  were  painted. 

The  one  at  East  Boston  was  quite  similar,  but  as  I was 
then  as  I thought  quite  young,  I do  not  recollect  as  much 
about  it  as  one  would  think  I ought.  The  little  Cars  and 
Engines  are  more  recollected  by  me  than  the  Depot 
building. 

Excuse  my  delay  and  haste  in  writing  this, 

Hon  Bobt  S Bantoul  Sincerely  yours 

Salem  Francis  Cox 


Judge  Story  Office 

The  Building  was  located  on  Winter  Street,  I think  on 
the  Horth  Side  of  J udge  Story’s  house.  It  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion and  purchased  by  my  Father,  October  5th,  1829, 
(George  ISTichols  the  Auctioneer),  and  thus  became  the 
office  of  my  brother.  Doctor  Benjamin  Cox.  It  was  moved 
to  Horman  Street  and  located  on  the  now  vacant  lot,  now 
only  a garden,  at  the  West  Side  of  my  Father’s  House,  and 
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at  the  East  Side  of  the  Estate  of  Doct  David  Choate.  The 
building  Tvas  only  one  Story  high  a 'well  proportioned, 
high  stud  good  building.  Door  at  the  front  centre,  with 
Window  each  Side.  At  the  rear,  a Door  Corresponding  to 
the  front  but  only  one  window,  on  the  left  Side  of  the 
Door.  The  Sides  of  the  building  without  windows  the 
Office  Room,  comprising  the  Entire  building.  At  the 
West  Side  of  the  room  was  a ISTice  Fireplace  the  Chimney 
coming  out  of  the  roof  on  that  side.  The  Building  was 
painted  a delicate  pink  Color,  Clap  boarded.  For  a Small 
building  it  was  attractive  in  appearance,  and  at  that  day 
thought  to  be  Superior  to  Either  legal  or  Medical  offices. 
The  original  was  all  one  room,  but  when  Occupied  by 
Doct  Cox,  a partition  Separated  for  him,  about  one  third 
for  his  private  Office,  and  left  the  front  portion  or  about 
two  thirds  for  his  reception  room,  in  which  was  his  Medi- 
cal library  on  the  Eastern  side,  and  the  alcove  next  to  the 
Fireplace  on  the  Western  side  of  the  room. 

The  Building  remained  in  E’orman  St  until  September 
1842,  when  it  was  moved  into  Creek  St.  and  was  altered 
into  a two  Story  Dwelling  house,  the  additions  and  alter- 
ations then  made  Effaced  all  resemblance  to  the  original. 


EEEE  FERRIAGE  OYER  PARKER  RIVER, 


At  a legal  Town  Meeting  of  y^  inhabitants  of  y® 
To'wne  of  Kewbury  March  y®  9th  1713-14. 

It  was  voted  that  Capt.  Thomas  Hale  and  Daniel 
Thurston,  Jonathan  Poor  and  Jonathan  Plomer  and  their 
families  shall  be  carried  over  y®  River  Parker  ferredge 
free  on  Sabath  dayes,  lecter  dayes  and  training  dayes. 

A tru  Copy  attest  Kathaniel  Coffin 
Clk  for  ye  To'wne  of  Newbury. 

— Capt.  Jonathan  Poor  Mss.^  Essex  Institute. 
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The  Cambeidge  Peess^  1638-1692.  A Ee-examination  of 
the  evidence  concerning  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  and  the 
Eliot  Indian  Bible,  as  well  as  other  contemporary  hooks 
and  people.  By  George  Parker  Winship,  Eosenbach 
Fellow  in  Bibliography.  1945,  385  pp.,  octavo,  cloth 
illus.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
Price  $5.00. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  last  word  on  the  story  of  the  earliest 
printing  press  in  North  America.  There  have  been  many 
varying  opinions  about  Stephen  Day  and  the  Glovers  which 
Mr.  Winship  brings  out  in  his  dedication  of  the  volume  to 
the  memory  of  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  long-time  Librarian  of 
the  Masachusetts  Historical  Society  and  to  George  Emery 
Goodspeed,  life-long  bookseller  on  Cornhill  in  Boston,  ‘^^each 
of  whom  convinced  me  fifty  years  ago  that  the  opinions  of 
the  other  concerning  early  printing  at  Cambridge  were  all 
wrong.’^  Every  available  evidence  has  been  traced  regarding 
the  press,  and  the  account  will  be  invaluable  to  collectors, 
historians  and  students  of  the  art  of  printing.  There  is 
one  imprint  of  1665,  a four-page  folder  printed  by  Green, 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  church  ^ht 
being  the  same  for  substance  propounded  to  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Church  of  Salem  at  their  beginning,  the  sixth  of 
the  sixth  month,  1629.’^  The  book  goes  into  detail  in  relation 
to  the  ownership  of  the  first  press;  its  connection  with 
Harvard  College,  where  it  was  housed;  the  printers  in  charge 
to  the  last  known  imprint  in  1692.  All  known  imprints  are 
noted,  as  well  as  almanacs.  Harvard  theses,  a spelling  book, 
catechisms,  church  rules  and  broadside  verse  are  itemized 
bibliographically.  This  volume  represents  a great  work  by  the 
distinguished  historian  of  printing.  Eecommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Aethue  Foote,  1853-1937.  An  Autobiography.  1946,  135 
pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Privately  printed  at  the  Plimp- 
ton Press,  Norwood,  Massachusetts. 

These  delightful  reminiscences  of  Salem,  the  birthplace 
of  Mr.  Foote,  and  of  other  familiar  places,  during  a very  full 
life  devoted  to  music,  as  teacher,  composer,  organist  and 
pianist,  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  by  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a copy  of  the  book.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Katharine  Foote  Eabby,  in  the  foreword, 
states  that  the  autobiography  was  written  at  their  farm  in 
South  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  primarily  for  her  and  not 
for  publication.  It  is  well,  however,  that  this  intimate  story 
of  his  life  has  been  given  to  the  public  because  of  his  long 
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and  distinguished  career  in  the  field  of  music.  It  will  be 
a treat  for  his  former  pupils  and  friends  and  will  recall  many 
happy  days.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a son  of  Hon. 
Caleb  Foote,  who  with  Nathaniel  A.  Horton,  owned  the 
famous  Salem  Gazette  which  was  such  an  influence  in  the 
life  of  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries. 
Another  son  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  pastor  of 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  After  graduating  from  Harvard, 
Arthur  Foote  expected  to  study  law,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  idea  and  devoted  his  life  to  music.  He  had  many 
friends  among  the  great  musicians  of  his  day  and  whether 
teaching  in  California  or  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
he  was  acclaimed' as  a beloved  teacher  and  friend.  His  com- 
positions were  many  and  varied,  and  met  with  a gratifying 
reception  by  the  music  loving  world.  The  book  closes  with 
several  tributes  to  Mr.  Foote. 

Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  Volume  XII,  1722-1725. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Those  Who  Attended  Harvard 
College  and  the  Classes  1722-1725,  with  Bibliographical 
and  other  Notes.  By  Clifford  K.  Shipton.  1945,  706 
pp.  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Masachusetts  Historical  Society.  Price,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Clifford  Shipton  is  continuing  his  invaluable  work  in 
publishing  this  the  seventh  volume  of  ^^Harvard  Graduates.” 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  based  almost  entirely  on  family 
papers  in  private  lands  and  on  other  unpublished  material, 
and  accordingly  bring  to  light  much  new  information.  In- 
defatigable research  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  one  of 
the  best  and  most  accurate  pictures  of  life  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  against  the  background  of  some  of  the 
most  important  men  of  the  times.  With  a sketch  of  each 
man  is  included  a bibliography  of  his  writings,  with  lo- 
cations, and  information  as  to  his  portraits  and  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Shipton  has  a special  gift  for  this  sort  of  writing;  the 
sketches  are  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  his  statements 
are  fair  and  unbiased.  It  is  a model  biographical  work.  As 
might  be  expected  a fine  index  is  included.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

Steelwats  of  New  England.  By  Alvin  E.  Harlow.  1946, 
461  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  New  York:  Creative 
Age  Press,  Inc.  Price  $3.50. 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  books  on  the  railroads  of 
America,  and  because  the  author  thinks  that  New  England 
has  been  neglected  thus  far,  he  has  commenced  with  this 
section  of  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  New 
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England  men  have  been  among  the  greatest  railroad  bnilders 
and  operators  in  all  America.  For  example:  The  first 

railroad  in  America  was  a horse-operated  line  ont  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts;  the  first  design  for  a sleeping  car  was  made 
by  a Massachusetts  man,  thirty-five  years  before  Pullman; 
the  first  vestibule  train  was  operated  in  Connecticut  in  1857. 
the  first  ambitious  tunneling  project  in  the  country  was  the 
construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  1855;  and  quite  as 
important  as  the  foregoing,  the  first  three  transcontinental 
railroad  lines  were  built,  run  and  financed  by  New  Eng- 
landers. Their  money  built  the  west.  This  volume  is  a 
comprehensive  story,  fully  documented,  of  early  railroading, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  thousands  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. A good  index  is  provided.  Eecommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  New  England  Quarterly.  A Historical  Eeview  of 
New  England  Life  and  Letters.  Volume  XVIII,  Num- 
ber 4.  December,  1945. 

This  number  is,  as  usual,  filled  with  interesting  articles 
relating  for  the  most  part  to  this  section  of  the  United 
States.  Among  those  which  have  a special  appeal  to  Essex 
County  readers  are  “Jefferson^s  ^Wicked  Tyrannical  Em- 
bargo’by  James  Duncan  Phillips;  and  “Ambiguity  and 
Clarity  in  Hawthorne’s ; ^Young  Goodman  Brown’  ” by 
Eichard  H.  Fogle  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Phillips’  picture  of  Salem  during  the  Embargo  is  realistic 
and  accurate  in  documentation  and  is  well  worth  reading. 
There  is  included  also  the  index  to  Volume  XVIII. 

Excavating  Buried  Treasure.  By  Eufus  Graves  Mather. 
1945.  112-)-12pp.,  octavo,  boards,  illus.  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price, 

$4.00. 

In  this  book  a distinguished  archivist  gives  a most  in- 
teresting account  of  his  researches  among  documents  in 
Florence,  Eome  and  London,  which  have  yielded  valuable 
information  in  the  fields  of  art,  history,  biography,  gen- 
ealogy and  heraldry.  The  introduction  is  written  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Edgett,  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  who 
tells  us  that  the  book  was  written  to  encourage  young 
scholars  to  go  into  what  is  really  the  most  important  field 
of  scholarship.  A working  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary 
and  many  of  the  abbreviations  and  contractions  he  cites  ap- 
pear on  seventeenth  century  records  in  this  country.  For 
those  who  like  to  dig,  this  book  will  be  a stimulating  in- 
fluence. Eecommended  to  all  libraries. 
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THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  HAVERHILL 
LOOKIXG  BACK  OXE  HUXDRED  AXD 
SEYEXTY-FIYE  YEARS 


By  Haert  R.  Davis 

President  of  the  Haverhill  Historical  Society 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the  founding 
of  this  church,  eight  men  from  Xewbury  and  four  from 
Ipswich,  with  their  families,  a sturdy  band  of  pioneers, 
settled  the  little  village  of  Haverhill  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Merrimack  River  in  a part  of  the  forest  known  as 
Pentucket.^  This  spot  must  have  been  attractive  at  that 
time,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  and  well  supplied 
with  streams  of  water  east  and  west,  both  Little  River  and 
the  Mill  Brooke  being  sparkling  rivulets  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  the  village.  It  was  the  thirtieth  vil- 
lage to  be  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and 
probably  not  unlike  many  another  in  that  part  of  America 
known  as  Xew  England. 

The  Reverend  John  Ward  followed  them  the  next  year, 
coming  from  Haverhill,  Suffolk  County,  England,  and  in 
his  honor  the  town  received  its  name.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, having  been  graduated  from  Cambridge  University 
in  1630.  He  led  a band  of  men  and  women  who  knew 
their  minds  and,  like  the  men  of  Plymouth  Colony,  were 
filled  with  the  same  fervent  desire  to  erect  their  own  al- 
tars and  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  con- 
sciences.^ 

The  little  town  grew  apace  and  its  inhabitants  had  their 
differences  of  thought  and  action  as  any  company  of  strong 

1 George  Wingate  Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  Pages  29 
and  38. 

2 George  Wingate  Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  Pages,  39 
and  40. 
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men  and  women  will.  They  were,  however,  in  the  main, 
governed  by  the  desire  for  harmony  and  stood  firmly  by 
their  original  principles  of  democracy  for  which  they  had 
paid  so  dearly  in  old  England. 

During  the  first  century  and  a quarter  of  its  history 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  first  settlers  had  gradually 
taken  over  the  responsibilities  of  their  fathers  and  others 
had  come  among  them.  In  the  early  or  middle  seventeen- 
hundreds,  there  came  from  Londonderry,  ]^ew  Hampshire, 
a Presbyterian  family  named  Duncan  and  immediately 
James  Duncan,  the  family  head  and  the  first  of  the  name, 
assumed  leadership  in  the  town.  We  learn  that  it  was  at 
his  house  on  Main  Street,  on  January  1,  1765,  that  a 
group  of  prominent  men  met  to  form  a new  religious  so- 
ciety, later  to  be  known  as  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Baptist  Religious  Society  in  Haverhill.  ^ 

It  must  have  been  with  considerable  surprise,  not  to  say 
amusement,  that  the  pleasant  little  village  awakened  to 
find  that  some  twenty-three  of  its  best  known  people  had 
been  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Duncan  and  were  pre- 
paring to  form  the  new  society.  With  him  were  asso- 
ciated members  of  the  White  family,  the  Ayer  family,  the 
Whittier  family,  the  Chase  family  and  others,  and  thirty- 
eight  well  known  men  and  women  had  applied  according 
to  law  for  the  use  of  the  parish  meeting  house  ^^at  such 
times  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  exercises  of  the  parish 
minister.’’^ 

FROM  PARISH  RECORD  BOOK  OF  THAT 
DATE:  ‘February,  4,  1765,  the  Parish  being  assem- 

bled Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett  was  chosen  moderator,  it  was  put 
to  vote  whether  the  Parish  would  allow  any  ordained  or 
Gospel  minister  to  preach  in  the  said  old  meeting  house  in 
the  Parish  at  any  time  when  it  was  (would)  not  interfere 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard’s  Public  Exercises  and  it  past 
in  the  negative.” 

It  is  the  decision  of  history  that,  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1640  and  1765,  the  standing  order,  so  called,  had 
made  rapid  progress  toward  a similar  intolerance  as  that 
formerly  practiced  in  England  by  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Baptist  movement  in  this  country  had  felt  that 
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they  desired  an  organization  of  their  own  which  would  be 
more  in  accord  with  their  notions  of  religious  liberty, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  probably  not  much  surprised 
then,  to  have  their  petitions  refused  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  a place  of  meeting  of  their  own.  This  is 
the  form  of  pledge  used  by  them  to  raise  money  for  this 
purpose:  ^^Whereas  it  is  proposed  by  a number  of  well 

affected  people  in  the  town  of  Haverhill  and  other  towns 
to  build  a convenient  Baptist  meeting  house  for  the  public 
worship  of  God  for  the  people  to  meet  in  under  their 
present  difficult  circumstances,  to  that  end  and  purpose, 
we  promise  to  pay  the  sums  affixed  to  our  names’’.^  John 
White,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Hazen  each  gave  one  hundred  dol- 
lars and  fifty-two  persons  gave  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars. 

The  Reverend  Hezekiah  Smith  had  become  their  leader 
and  had  preached  according  to  his  journal  ^^under  Mr. 
Colby’s  roof”  on  Tuesday,  January  1,  1765,  and  with  him 
as  pastor  the  frame  of  the  new  church  was  raised  June  5 
and  6,  1765.  On  June  9 he  preached  ^fin  the  frame  of 
the  new  meeting  house”  and  his  friend  James  Manning, 
President  of  Rhode  Island  College  which  later  became 
Brown  University,  preached  in  the  afternoon.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  dedication  of  the  church  building  of 
which  we  have  record.^ 

Located  on  Merrimack  Street,  between  How  and  Pecker 
Streets,  on  a steep  hill,  the  building  was  sixty  feet  by 
forty-two  feet  and  large  enough  to  hold  one  quarter  of  the 
town’s  people.  The  view  must  have  been  very  delightful 
from  its  high  grounds.  The  beautiful  river  was  not  hid- 
den by  buildings  and  the  whole  north  side  of  Merrimack 
Street  was  later  occupied  by  residences  some  of  which 
^^moved  up”  the  Main  Street  hill  when  expansion  came. 
Prom  an  old  picture  of  Haverhill  we  see  that  the  first 
church  faced  east  but  the  second  and  also  the  third,  the  one 
some  of  us  remember,  faced  south. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  formal  acceptance  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  by  Mr.  Smith  and  it  may  have 

4 William  W.  Everts,  125th.  Anniversary  Sermon. 
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been  thon^bt  unnecessary  as  the  feeling  probably  still  ran 
high  against  the  new  venture.  The  church  always  ap- 
peared determined  to  do  everything  decently  and  in  order 
as  befitted  its  profession.  The  first  pastor  was  finally  in- 
stalled, J^ovember  12,  1766.® 

In  those  days  and  for  many  years  to  come  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a religious  body  of  this  denomination  to  organize 
as  a ^^private  society’’  to  hold  property  and  to  be  excused 
from  paying  taxes  to  the  parish  church.  The  organizers 
need  not  be  members  of  any  church  and  we  find  numerous 
examples  of  such  societies  existing  as  part  of  the  church 
and  surviving  to  the  present  day.  Our  church  has  been 
honored  by  many  such  supporters,  in  fact  its  financial 
strength  seems  to  have  been  drawn  very  largely  from  these 
loyal  men  and  women.  James  Duncan  never  joined  the 
church  but  was  a staunch  supporter  until  1818  when  he 
passed  away,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  The  Baptist  Ee- 
ligious  Society  in  Haverhill  was  formally  incorporated  in 
the  year  1793.'^ 

The  pastor  of  this  newly  formed  church  and  society 
was  a graduate  of  Princeton  University,  known  at  that 
time  as  Princetown  College,  and  upon  coming  to  Haver- 
hill immediately  assumed  a leading  place  in  the  commun*- 
ity.  The  town  needed  strong  men  as  the  American  Eevo- 
lutionary  War  broke  upon  the  thirteen  colonies  within  ten 
years  and  the  church  ^Voted  that  our  pastor  shall  comply 
with  the  request  of  Colonel  Hixon  and  supply  as  chaplain 
the  quarter  part  of  the  time  for  the  future  in  his  regi- 
ment”.^ There  are  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
church  manuscript  sermons,  one  ^^composed  in  Albany  the 
7th  of  December,  1777  to  preach  to  General  Hixon’s  brig- 
ade, the  9th  being  Lord’s  day”.  Mr.  Smith  served  as 
chaplain  until  1780  when  he  returned  to  his  pastorate  in 
Haverhill. 

The  church  in  Providence  called  him  in  1786  but  he  de- 
clined the  invitation  even  though  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of 
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the  founders  of  the  University,  recommended  him.^  In 
1797  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Brown  University  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow  until  his  death.  In  the  year  1802  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
our  oldest  missionary  body.  Some  thirteen  churches  were 
organized  by  him  and  his  associates,  most  of  which  still 
survive. 

There  is  no  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith  in  existence  but  a de- 
scription of  a contemporary^^  is  very  graphic:  ‘bhe  Doc- 

tor entered  the  pulpit,  a man  of  venerable  appearance  and 
stately  form  . . . his  locks  white  as  wool,  his  eyebrows 
dark,  his  face  full  and  fair,  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  good  will,  his  manner  grave  and  dignified  well  befit- 
ting an  ambassador  of  God.  The  congregation  seemed  to 
hang  upon  his  lips  and  the  service  did  not  exceed  fifty 
minutes”.  Is  not  this  as  satisfactory  as  a portrait  on  can- 
vas ? 

During  Mr.  Smith’s  pastorate  this  church  united  with 
three  others  from  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  Middleboro  and 
Bellingham,  Massachusetts,  to  form  the  Warren  Associa- 
tion, the  first  of  its  kind  in  Uew  England.  The  church 
building  was  improved  and  refitted  in  1799  and  a steeple 
added  in  which  was  hung  a bell  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Samuel  White,  Esquire.  This  was  given  to  the  Plais- 
tow  Baptist  Church  in  1849  when  our  third  building  was 
erected. 

At  some  point  in  these  early  days  opposition  seems  to 
have  died  out  and  at  the  death  of  Doctor  Smith,  in  1805, 
all  classes  of  the  people  vied  with  each  other  to  do  his 
memory  honor.  Dr.  Stillman  of  Boston,  an  old  time 
friend,  conducted  the  funeral  services  and  all  business  and 
trade  of  the  town  were  suspended  while  nearly  every  one 
whom  he  had  baptized,  which  would  be  the  entire  church, 

9  Arthur  Savage  Train  D.  D.,  100  Years  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Pages  27  and  28. 

10  Arthur  Savage  Train  D.  D.,  100  Years  of  First  Baptist 
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followed  the  body  to  the  old  Pentucket  cemetery  on  Water 
Street  where  it  rests  on  a slight  eminence,  in  si^ht  of  the 
river  he  loved. 

How  very  natural  that  the  bereaved  church  should  turn 
to  one  of  its  daughters  for  a successor  to  Doctor  Smith.  On 
the  eighth  of  July,  1768  the  church  at  Berwick,  Maine, 
was  constituted  by  the  Haverhill  church  and  to  it  they 
looked  for  the  new  minister. He  came  to  them  in  the 
spring  of  1805  and  remained  until  1818.  William  Batch- 
elder  fulfilled  that  very  difficult  position  of  following  a 
leader  among  men  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner 
both  as  pastor  and  preacher.  Deeply  interested  in  Wa- 
terville  College,  he  spent  much  time  in  gathering  funds 
for  its  endowment  and  he  literally  gave  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  missionary  enterprises  outside  the 
church,  and  it  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  formed.  He  passed  away 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one.^® 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  three  pastorates 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  life  of  the  first  meeting 
house,  and  the  last  of  these  three  was  that  of  the  Beverend 
George  Keely.  The  first  two  pastors  were  born  in  the 
colonies,  but  Father  Keely,  as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
was  bom  in  England  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  received 
his  education  there.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Batchelder,  in 
1818,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  and  re- 
mained until  1832.^'^  During  the  last  few  years  serious 
troubles  came  upon  the  church  and  he  sought  relief  by  re- 
signing but  continued  to  live  in  the  town  until  his  death, 
in  1865,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-three.^®  Doctor  Train 
speaks  of  him  as  the  ^Venerable  friend,  Mr.  Keely’’  and 
his  presence  must  have  been  a benediction  to  the  church 
and  town  until  his  going. 

His  greatest  contribution  to  the  church  was  his  son 
John  Keely,  for  many  years  known  as  Deacon  Keely.  He 
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was  elected  to  nearly  every  office  in  the  church  and  always 
faithfully  discharged  such  trusts.  Deacon  for  eighteen 
years  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for 
twenty-one  years,  he  was  ever  ready  to  follow  new  sugges- 
tions if  they  appealed  to  him,  hut  only  if  the  appeal  was 
positive  and  clear.  His  honesty  and  ability  drew  to  him- 
self many  public  trusts.  He  was  a member  of  the  gen- 
eral school  committee  and  deeply  interested  in  the  ^^Ameri- 
can  system  of  popular  education.’’^® 

Dr.  Bosworth,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon  in  1874, 
said  of  him  that  ^Vhen  he  entered  the  church  it  was  at  the 
command  of  Christ.  He  took  its  covenant  to  keep  and 
kept  it.  Its  house  lay  near  his  heart,  its  service  com- 
manded his  conscience’’.  His  life  in  this  community  was 
a glorious  inheritance  of  the  life  and  character  of  Father 
Keely.  During  the  life  of  George  Keely  one  son,  Josiah, 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Church  School  for  fourteen 
years  and  another  son,  John,  for  fifteen  years  until  his 
father’s  death ; then  for  six  years  after.  The  devotion  of 
these  three  to  religious  education  is  outstanding. 

To  some  of  our  families  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1822,  a number  of  members  were  dismissed  with 
the  kindest  of  feelings  to  form  the  second  regular  Baptist 
church  in  Haverhill.  There  is  in  existence  a request  for 
this  action  signed  by  Cutting  Moody  for  the  petitioners  to 
form  this  church  which  is  still  active  in  East  Haverhill. 
In  1828  the  Salem  Association,  of  which  Father  Keely 
was  an  organizer  and  of  which  our  church  was  an  original 
member,  was  formed.  To  this  organization  our  church 
belonged  until  1866.^® 

The  fourth  pastor,  Reverend  Stephen  P.  Hill,  was  or- 
dained on  the  second  of  October,  1832  and  resigned  the 
second  of  May,  1834.^^  Physical  disability  and  the  un- 
favorable fortunes  of  the  church  seem  to  have  overtaxed 
him,  but  later  he  held  pastorates  in  Baltimore  and  in 
Washington  where  he  was  very  successful,  receiving  in 
1857,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  have 
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a printed  copy  of  Mr.  HilPs  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  second  building  which  took  place  in  1833.  This  was 
his  last  sermon  as  pastor  of  our  church. 

A rather  interesting  interlude  in  our  church  history 
was  furnished  by  the  call  of  the  Reverend  E.  ET.  Harris. 
Doctor  Train  in  his  ^Tirst  Century  of  the  Baptist 
Church’’  dismisses  the  whole  matter  with  one  short  para- 
graph.^^ He  mentions  him  only  as  ‘^another  person  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church”.  He  further  states 
that  ^Ee  did  not  become  their  pastor  and  ten  months  closed 
his  labor  with  them”.  He  is  not  even  called  the  fifth  pastor. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Hniversalist  agitation  in  Haverhill  had  strongly  influ- 
enced the  man  and  Mr.  Harris  did  the  honorable  thing  in 
becoming  a member  of  that  body,  for  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Universalist  Society  in  Methuen.  The  humor 
of  the  situation,  however,  is  that  in  his  sermons  he  warned 
the  young  men  of  the  church  against  attending  the  IJni- 
versalist  preaching  then  interesting  the  people  of  the  town. 
Just  before  the  close  of  his  labors  the  Baptist  church  in 
Plaistow,  ]^ew  Hampshire,  was  organized  and  letters 
were  granted  to  a number  of  members  who  wished  to  join 
the  new  society. 

A point  in  the  church  history  has  now  been  reached 
which  was  probably  the  most  critical  in  its  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years.  There  was  much  internal  dissen- 
sion and  hard  feelings  in  all  the  churches  of  the  town,  the 
Baptist  church  having  its  full  share.  Rival  parties  known 
as  Keelyites  and  anti-Keelyites  came  into  existence  and 
many  deserted  to  form  other  churches.  Slavery  agitation 
also  lifted  its  ugly  head  to  vex  the  church  and  disorganiza- 
tion seemed  the  word  of  the  hour.^^ 

At  this  crisis  the  Lord,  as  is  always  the  case,  made  use 
of  human  means  and  two  men  were  raised  up  who  were 
ready  for  the  needs  of  the  church.  These  men  were  J ames 
H.  Duncan  and  Arthur  Savage  Train.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  without  their  wise  and  consecrated 
guidance  the  church  might  have  perished.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  converted  and  baptized  in  1833  before  the  coming  of 
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Dr.  Train  and  immediately  assumed  leadership  in  the 
church  in  which  he  and  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  had 
been  foremost  for  sixty-ei^ht  years  as  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Train  became  pastor  in  1836  and  during  the  first 
four  years  of  his  ministry  disturbance  was  continually  ^o- 
in^  on,  but  in  1840  one  of  the  most  refreshing  revivals  in 
all  this  church’s  history  was  experienced.  Before  the  in- 
gathering ceased  scores  had  been  received  and  all  feelings 
of  discord  and  jealousy  had  died  out.  In  1849  the  third 
building  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  some  $17,000.  This 
is  the  building  which,  with  its  graceful  spire  crowning 
the  gothic  tower  and  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet,  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  views  of  Ha- 
verhill in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  more  beautiful  G-recian  temple  and  spire  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Bradford. 

In  1853,  Mrs.  George  Keely,  James  H.  Duncan,  and 
the  church  itself  each  gave  $100  to  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, at  a most  critical  period  in  its  history.  Since  that 
time  a vote  in  its  affairs  is  cast  each  year  by  a delegate 
from  the  church. 

The  revival  spirit  was  almost  continuous  during  the  last 
years  of  Dr.  Train’s  pastorate  resulting,  in  1859,  in  the 
organization  of  the  third  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill  now 
known  as  the  fiourishing  Portland  Street  Baptist  church. 
This  project  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  our  long 
history  and  also  one  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  Dr. 
Train  became  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  fSTewton 
Theological  Seminary  and  left  the  church  in  1860.^'^  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Hale,  has  recently  died  here. 

Augustus  H.  Strong  came  to  the  church  in  1861,  from 
Rochester  Seminary  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  return  as 
President,  after  successful  pastorates  here  and  at  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  to  which  he  car- 
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ried  those  brilliant  gifts  which  would  probably  have  made 
him  one  of  our  greatest  leaders.  He  resigned  in  1865 
and  years  after  admitted  that  he  had  learned  more  from 
the  church  than  he  had  taught  her.  While  he  was  with  us 
the  church  recovered  as  many  new  members  as  she  had 
given  to  the  Portland  Street  church.^® 

Three  of  our  men  were  Union  officers  in  the  Civil  War 
and  they  returned  to  the  town  to  become  useful  and  active 
in  its  affairs ; Captain  Samuel  W.  Duncan,  Major  Luther 
Day,  and  Colonel  Carlos  P.  Messer.  Major  Day  was  the 
first  commander  of  Post  47,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
of  Haverhill. 

For  two  years  the  Reverend  William  Fitz,  a son  of  the 
first  person  baptized  by  Father  Keely  in  the  Merrimack 
River,  held  the  pastorate.  U.  Tenney  Kimball  and  Sam- 
uel W.  Duncan  were  licensed  to  preach  at  that  time  and 
the  church  in  Groveland,  which  has  since  ceased  to  exist, 
was  then  organized.  In  1867  the  Merrimack  River  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  the  present  body  to  which  our  church 
belongs.  There  are  bound  volumes  of  the  yearly  minutes, 
from  1828  to  the  present  time,  preserved  in  the  church 
library  and  they  represent  a spiritual  history  of  the  church 
continuously  during  its  membership  in  the  Salem  and 
Merrimack  River  Associations.^^ 

Reverend  George  W.  Bosworth,  D.  D.,  came  as  pastor  in 
1869  and  with  his  service  of  ten  years  was  closed  the  sec- 
ond period  of  our  history  from  1832  to  1879.  These  are 
not  arbitrary  divisions,  but  seem  to  fall  into  place  natural- 
ly. One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  pastor  was  the 
preaching  of  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  James  H. 
Duncan.  Five  years  later  he  was  to  witness  the  passing 
of  John  Keely.  Every  member  of  the  church  and  society 
should  read  these  published  eulogies  and  form  an  opinion 
of  the  capacity  of  Dr.  Bosworth. 

In  1874  the  debts  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  church,  organ- 
ized in  1872,  were  paid  with  the  help  of  the  Portland 
Street  church  and  aid  extended  by  the  pastor  to  the  church 
in  Merrimac.  Much  thought  was  given  and  preparation 
made  for  the  moving  from  Baptist  Hill,  but  to  his  succes- 
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sor  was  ^iven  the  privilege  of  leading  the  people  into  the 
promised  land.  Dr.  Bosworth  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Convention  in  18Y9,  resi^nin^  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  his  letters  to  the  Association  con- 
tains this  statement:  ^^Churches  cannot  live  by  history 

alone.  We  cannot  live  on  our  history  unless  it  is  dupli- 
cated.” Let  us  deeply  ponder  these  words. 

The  coming  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Graves,  in  1880,  opens  a 
third  and  last  period  of  our  church  annals.  This  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  present,  a period  of  sixty  years.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  moving,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  purchase  land 
on  Main  Street  where  the  church  now  stands,  at  a cost  of 
$15,905.  The  sale  of  the  Merrimack  Street  property 
brought  $31,161  and  there  is  on  record  a vote  in  which 
two  per  cent  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging 
to  the  members  was  pledged  ^To  build  this  temple”.  Pas- 
tor and  people  entered  heartily  into  raising  funds,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  contributing  $27,953.96. 
The  building  itself  cost  $62,183.37,  a sum  which  exceeded 
the  original  estimate  by  $20,000  creating  a debt  which 
proved  troublesome  until  the  last  dollar  was  paid  in 
1913.31 

The  pulpit  furnishings  so  much  admired  and  the  beauti- 
ful organ  were  provided  by  the  Ladies  Furnishing  Fund 
Society,  the  cost  of  both,  which  must  have  exceeded  $8,000, 
being  cheerfully  met  before  the  Society  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, about  1890.  A little  before  that  time  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  which  has  carried  on  their  important  work  in 
a very  efficient  manner,  was  formed. 

Other  organizations  were  planned  by  the  Bible  School 
and  young  people  for  fund  raising  and  altogether  a very 
efficient  campaign  was  carried  on,  our  people  as  a whole 
never  having  been  so  busy.  The  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety to  whom  this  enterprise  was  entrusted:  Amos  W. 

Downing,  Oscar  D.  Cheney,  Charles  B.  Emerson,  George 
W.  Day,  and  Leonard  V.  Spaulding,  were  tireless  in  their 
efforts  and  very  liberal  in  their  personal  donations  and 
their  names  should  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Of  the 
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sons  and  daughters  of  these  five  men  but  one,  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Morgan,  survived  until  recentlj.^^ 

A very  interesting  history  of  the  Society  was  written  by 
Dr.  Graves  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  which 
took  place  in  1883,  three  years  before  the  close  of  his 
ministry. 

In  1871  the  work  among  the  colored  people  of  Haverhill 
was  commenced  by  members  of  our  church  and  those  of  the 
Portland  Street  church  and,  in  1882,  their  building  was 
erected.  Four  of  our  men  served  on  their  building  com- 
mittee ; while  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Ames  and  Deacons  Samuel 
L.  Jewett  and  John  F.  Davis  are  gratefully  remembered 
as  Bible  School  workers  by  a few  of  their  surviving  mem- 
bers. 

Rev.  William  W.  Everts  was  called  in  1887,  by  the 
Church  and  Society  and  he  immediately  entered  active 
service  as  pastor  and  leader  of  a people  who  had  been 
trained  to  work  during  the  building  of  the  church.  Realiz- 
ing the  burden  of  debt  upon  their  resources,  a second  ef- 
fort was  made  during  his  first  year  to  reduce  the  amount, 
two  hundred  and  forty  persons  paying  $17,103.87  to 
cover  principal  and  interest.  In  1889  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Baptist  church  was  dedicated  and  liberal  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  more  than  thirty  members  of  this 
church. 

In  1890  was  celebrated  the  one  hundred  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Church  and  Society  at  which  time  we 
find  our  versatile  pastor  writing  the  longest  history  of  any 
yet  written.  If  any  desire  to  know  the  number  of  mem- 
bers received  in  any  pastorate,  or  where  the  pastors  lived, 
or  to  have  any  doctrinal  points  described  and  explained, 
they  need  only  to  consult  this  very  excellent  document.  A 
fine  history  of  the  Bible  School,  by  John  H.  Davis,  was 
also  written  and  published  on  this  occasion. 

In  1889,  because  of  the  damage  to  the  city  hall  by  fire, 
our  church  was  used  for  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
High  School  while  its  bell,  alas  now  silent,  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  city’s  fire  alarm  system. 

Mr.  Everts  was  primarily  a pastor  and  even  now,  fifty 
years  later,  one  may  occasionally  hear  of  some  kindly 
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Inimaii  act  of  this  mHch  loved  man.  He  organized  classes 
in  German  and  in  Elocution  and  was  always  doin^  some- 
thing for  the  youn^  people  who  followed  him  readily. 
There  were  conducted  meetings  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts for  the  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  people,  and  the 
name  of  Lucy  H.  Brown  comes  to  mind  as  one  who  ably 
assisted  him  in  his  work  with  her  Bible  classes  for  boys 
of  different  periods  and  various  ages.  The  men  and 
women  who  were  young  fifty  years  ago  cherish  the  memory 
of  this  good  woman. 

Reverend  Charles  T.  Morgan  came  to  us  in  1896,  from 
the  Frankford  Avenue  church  in  Philadelphia,  and,  soon 
after,  inaugurated  the  series  of  Sunday  evening  services, 
once  so  popular  but  which,  after  many  changes  and  ex- 
periments, seem  not  to  fill  any  need  in  most  modern 
churches.  He  introduced  the  calendar  into  the  regular 
Sunday  services  at  first  called  ^^Our  Messenger”,  a custom 
we  continue  to  follow.  Travelling  extensively  during  the 
summer  months,  Mr.  Morgan  brought  back  interesting  ac- 
counts which  provided  subject  matter  for  many  lectures 
often  beautifully  illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  native  Scot- 
land. 

During  this  period  the  work  among  the  Italians  was  in- 
augurated to  be  discontinued  only  when  the  need  ceased 
to  exist.  On  January  29,  1905  a memorial  service  was 
held  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Reverend  Hezekiah  Smith,  D.D.,  founder  and 
first  pastor,  at  which  President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity gave  the  principal  address,  his  subject  being  ^^The 
Christian  College:  Past  and  Present”. 

Some  will  recall  the  last  time  Mr.  Morgan  preached, 
seated  in  a chair  near  the  pulpit  from  which  he  had  spoken 
so  forcibly  and  so  frequently  at  other  times.  Resigning  in 
1905,  an  excellent  preacher,  he  will  be  remembered  for 
his  sympathetic  understanding  of  those  to  whom  he 
ministered. 

Coming  from  Waltham,  Reverend  Frederick  B.  Greul, 
D.D.,  joined  us  in  1906.  For  many  years  very  few  young 
people  of  the  church  had  been  drawn  to  special  service  in 
the  kingdom,  but  during  this  pastorate  three  of  our  young 
men  became  ministers  and  one  young  lady  gave  her  life  to 
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missionary  endeavor.  On  October  1,  1908,  Walter  F. 
McN’eill  was  ordained,  Dr.  Henson  of  Tremont  Temple 
preaching  the  sermon;  on  May  31,  1911,  William  E. 
Blake  received  similar  ordination,  Professor  Anderson  of 
Hewton  Theological  Seminary  delivering  the  sermon;  on 
February  27,  1912  the  third,  Balph  B.  Davis,  was  also 
recognized,  Dr.  Myers  of  Tremont  Temple  giving  the  ad- 
dress; on  June  16,  1912,  John  A.  Foote  was  ordained  in 
Hewton  Center  and,  soon  after,  married  Miss  Margaret 
Hilliard,  one  of  our  members,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Japan  where  he  and  his  wife  are  still  serving  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross. 

The  pastor  was  deeply  interested  in  psychology  and,  in 
1908,  formed  a class  for  its  study.  He  was  also  success- 
ful in  securing  Booker  T.  Washington  as  speaker  for  our 
church  when  a very  large  audience  welcomed  this  out- 
standing negro  educator.  In  1902  the  Willing  Workers, 
a missionery  society  of  young  women,  was  organized  and 
for  thirty  years  they  worked  for  local  charities  and  foreign 
missions.  With  the  ‘‘bond  issue’’  and  the  sale  of  the  par- 
sonage in  1910,  the  balance  of  the  building  debt  was  paid 
after  thirty  years  of  heroic  effort.  In  1912,  Dr.  Greul 
resigned,  leaving  our  church  to  accept  a call  from  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

In  1913,  Beverend  Edmund  D.  Webber,  D.D.  came  to 
the  church  from  Hova  Scotia  where  he  had  been  pastor  and 
leader  of  the  religious  life  of  Arcadia  University.  He 
found  a people  whose  previous  pastors  had  been  active 
and  who  were  ready  to  follow  able  and  wise  leadership. 
Extensive  repairs  had  become  necessary  as  the  building 
had  been  used  for  many  purposes  and  had  well  carried  out 
its  destiny  as  a meeting  house.  In  1915  and  1920,  about 
$31,000  was  expended  for  repairs  and  alterations  resulting 
in  a debt  of  $6,000,  the  only  debt  which  the  Society  now 
carries  and  which  it  hopes  gradually  to  liquidate. 

In  1915  was  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  with  Beverend  Austin  K.  De  Blois  of  Boston, 
as  speaker,  his  subject  being  “The  Denominational  Out- 
look”. For  this  occasion  Dr.  Webber  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  church’s  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  bring- 
ing its  history  to  Dr.  Greul’s  pastorate. 
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The  Mount  Washington  church  was  disbanded  in  1916 
as  conditions  on  the  Hill  had  become  unfavorable  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  a large  part  of  its  membership  was 
received  into  this  church,  including  many  now  active  in  its 
service.  The  Bible  School  celebrated  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  in  1917  with  very  interesting  memorial 
services  by  church  and  school.  In  1921  the  Junior  Aid 
Society,  an  energetic  group  of  young  women  working  ac- 
tively for  the  church,  was  formed  as  part  of  the  senior 
organization. 

Mr.  Perley  Leslie  had  long  realized  the  need  for  a 
larger  organ  and,  in  1921,  personally  undertook  the  re- 
building of  the  beautiful  old  instrument  which  had  served 
for  nearly  forty  years.  He  gave  $13,000  for  this  purpose 
as  a memorial  to  his  wife,  Catherine  White  Leslie,  making 
the  organ  when  completed  a magnificent  tribute  to  a beau- 
tiful life.  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  visited  the  church  in 
1923,  and  made  a lasting  impression  in  connection  with  his 
work  in  the  Labrador  country.  Dr.  Webber  resigned  in 
1923.  His  memory  is  not  so  far  removed  that  we  can 
forget  his  gracious  presence,  his  voice  of  benediction,  or 
his  delightful  company  on  any  occasion. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  liberal  controversy,  the  Baptist  Society,  the 
Centre  Church  Society  and  the  Universalist  Society  made 
separate  attempts  for  a division  of  the  parish  lands  and 
funds.  This  division  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  so- 
ciety which  was  in  possession  and,  in  1820,  we  find  our 
organization  taking  matters  into  its  own  hands  and  form- 
ing its  own  fund. 

There  were  quarterly  collections  taken  until  1828  when 
it  was  decided  to  discontinue  them,  the  amount  then  being 
$281.56.  We  learn  from  our  records  that  the  three 
daughters  of  Samuel  White  gave  $2,000  to  this  fund; 
Anna  White  Saltonstall  and  Bebecca  White  Duncan  $500 
each,  and  Sarah  White  How  $1,000  and  ninety-three 
acres  of  land  on  the  western  slope  of  Powder  House  Hill, 
subject  to  a life  estate  of  her  husband  David  How.  In 
1842,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  How,  this  reverted  to  the  trus- 
tees and  was  later  sold  for  $5,000  which  was  added  to  the 
fund.  For  many  years  the  wood  taken  from  the  hill  was 
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sold  and  very  frequently  also  used  for  heating  purposes  in 
the  church. 

In  1823  the  trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund,  as  this 
was  called,  were  incorporated  and  we  find  these  names  as 
incorporators  and  trustees:  James  H.  Duncan,  David 

How,  Charles  White,  Jonathan  K.  Smith  and  Leonard 
White  and  they  are  amon^  the  most  interestins^  men  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  Haverhill.  They 
and  their  successors  have  managed  the  investment  of  the 
funds  until  the  present  time,  with  uniform  success. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  these  five 
men  held  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  town’s  activi- 
ties. Four  of  them  organized  the  first  banking  institu- 
tions, two  represented  their  district  in  Congress,  while 
David  How  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
shoe  business  for  which  Haverhill  has  been  famous  for  so 
many  years.  For  twenty-two  years  Leonard  White  was 
town  clerk  and  as  one  of  his  duties  posted  the  banns  for 
marriage  on  the  door  of  the  old  church.  Son  of  the  first 
pastor,  Jonathan  K.  Smith  was  father  of  the  wife  of 
Reverend  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D.D.,  who  wrote 
“America”.  As  a tribute  to  the  standing  of  these  men  in 
the  community  several  streets  were  named  for  them. 

From  these  original  donations  and  accumulations,  in 
1890  the  funds  amounted  to  about  $8,000 ; in  1915  the 
total  had  increased  to  $29,000.  Bequests  and  gifts 
brought  the  total,  in  1925,  to  $33,000;  in  1930,  to  $75, 
000 ; and  in  1940,  to  $78,000,  an  increase  of  about  $70,000 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  income  from  these  funds, 
about  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent  in  1939,  is  used  for 
church  fellowship,  city  charity,  Bible  School  work.  So- 
ciety expenses,  and  other  objects.  From  1820  to  1940, 
there  have  been  thirty-four  legacies  and  many  gifts  most 
of  which  have  been  made  permanent  memorials  and  named 
for  the  donors  in  every  case  where  possible. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  in  addition  to  the  rose  win- 
dow given  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Cheney  in  memory  of  their 
two  children  who  died  abroad,  six  interesting  memorials 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  building.  The  first  to  be 
placed  in  position,  in  1897,  the  northeast  window,  repre- 
sents the  Good  Shepherd  and  is  in  memory  of  Oscar  D. 
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Cheney,  Bible  School  Superintendent  for  many  years. 
The  second,  the  southeast,  ^iven  in  1900,  is  a beautiful 
copy  in  cathedral  glass  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  by 
Raphael,  and  memorializes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  B. 
Sweet,  liberal  benefactors  of  this  church.  The  southwest 
memorial,  presented  in  1901,  represents  the  Spirit  of  Eas- 
ter and  was  given  by  the  children  of  Moses  and  Marinda 
Bradley  in  their  memory.  The  fourth,  representing 
Faith,  was  added  in  1902  and  given  in  loving  memory  of 
Barbara  D.  Morgan  by  her  friends  in  the  Bible  School. 
The  mural  tablets  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  were 
erected  by  Mrs.  Anna  White  George  in  the  year  1900  and 
are  in  memory  of  the  first  and  second  pastors  of  the  church. 
Their  inscriptions  should  be  carefully  read  and  remem- 
bered by  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  early  Bap- 
tist history. 

In  1924,  Reverend  Clark  T.  Brownell,  D.D.,  came  to  us 
from  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  is  with  us  on  this  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  the  only  minister 
now  living  who  has  served  as  our  pastor.  It  is  difficult 
and  often  unfair  to  assign  a place  in  history  to  a person 
still  living  and  leading  a church  as  old  as  ours,  but  some 
outstanding  facts  are  well  worth  considering. 

For  six  years  the  contributions  and  income  were  the 
largest  in  our  history  but,  since  1930,  personal  incomes 
have  so  diminished  and  returns  from  invested  funds 
shrunken  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  often  been  necessary 
to  stress  the  financial  aspect  of  church  work  to  a great- 
er degree  than  is  desirable.  However,  pastor  and  people 
have  combined  in  sacrifice  so  that  we  can  now  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  This  has  required  more  of  our 
pastor’s  time  and  effort  than  he  should  have  given  and  it 
is  a personal  triumph  that  he  should  have  delivered  such 
uniformly  inspiring  sermons. 

The  Bible  School  has  been  generally  prosperous  in  this 
time  of  confusion  among  all  classes  of  people  and  the 
parochial  work  held  at  a high  level.  Aid,  of  which  the 
people  of  the  church  do  not  always  hear,  has  been  given  to 
its  members  in  times  of  distress  and  the  community  needs 
have  been  served  in  a friendly  way. 

In  1930,  using  a generous  donation  from  the  Ladies’ 
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Aid  Society  and  ^fts  from  individuals,  together  with  a 
part  of  a legacy  from  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Rhodes  left  for  the 
purpose,  further  improvements  amounting  to  $12,900  were 
made  bringing  the  building  to  its  present  first  class  con- 
dition. 

During  the  present  pastorate  one  of  our  members,  Har- 
ley R.  bTelson,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Hampton, 
iN’ew  Hampshire,  in  the  church  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  our  pastor  preaching  the  sermon.  Previous  to  this 
Mr.  ^Telson  had  served  us  as  Bible  School  Worker,  a posi- 
tion which  seems  necessary  in  a well  organized  church  and 
which  several  persons  have  successfully  filled.  Dea- 
conesses have  also  been  elected  for  the  first  time  and  are 
carrying  out  their  duties  in  our  parish  as  in  many  other 
churches.  At  the  present  time  our  church  rolls  show  a 
membership  of  950,  the  largest  number  recorded  in  its 
history  and,  with  the  membership  of  Bible  School  and 
parish,  can  well  employ  the  efforts  of  these  new  assistants. 

A well  organized  church  looking  forward  to  whatever 
the  future  holds,  we  are  ready  for  a new  period  which  may 
be  essentially  different  from  any  which  have  gone  before. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  church  ? Will  it  be  con- 
servative or  radical,  orthodox  or  liberal,  missionary  or  self- 
centered,  a temple  for  the  preached  word  or  a power  plant 
for  the  training  of  its  members  ? The  younger  people 
must  answer  these  questions  and  upon  their  answers  will 
depend  the  future  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  So- 
ciety of  Haverhill. 

An  educated  ministry  of  fourteen  pastors  with  an  aver- 
age pastorate  of  twelve  and  a half  years,  a body  of  mem- 
bers ready  to  follow  inspired  leadership,  and  a standing  in 
the  community  never  questioned  have  been  ours  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ; and  today  we  may  with 
confidence  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of  service 
to  this  community  where  this  church  first  accepted  its 
commission  to  ^^go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature”. 
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From  the  Original  in  Possession  of 
The  Essex  Institute 


The  writer  of  this  •journal  was  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Sally  (Peirce)  Hichols,  and  was  bom  in  Salem  on 
April  20,  1804.  Her  mother  died  in  1835  and  her  father 
married  Elizabeth  Peirce  the  following  year.  Both  were 
daughters  of  Jerathmiel  and  Sarah  (Ropes)  Peirce  who 
built  the  Peirce-Hichols  house.  Her  walks  of  twelve 
miles  a day  were  quite  a feat  for  those  days.  While  this 
diary  is  not  very  exciting,  it  does  give  a picture  of  domes- 
tic life  more  than  a century  ago.  It  also  records  a few  in- 
teresting events  like  the  visits  of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son  for  whom  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  ^^his  majesty’’,  and  that  of  Henry  Clay  who  was 
entertained  by  the  Silsbees,  and  who  coming  into  Salem 
from  Danvers  was  accompanied  by  a large  procession  in- 
cluding ^^half  a dozen  pigs  that  had  the  politeness  to  follow 
the  gentleman.” 


Sunday,  April  7th,  1833.  Yery  pleasant.  I walked 
my  twelve  miles  in  the  morning,  and  attended  public  wor- 
ship in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Brazer^  preached;  after  the 
services  were  over,  the  sacriment  was  administered.  In 
the  afternoon  I was  detained  at  home.  After  Tea  I called 
to  see  Aunt  Ropes^  and  Aunt  Leach.  I found  the  latter 
in  considerable  of  trouble  about  her  son  Ropes,  who  was 
at  sea,  and  was  expected  home  every  day,  she  was  afraid 
he  was  lost.  Mary  endeavoured  to  console  her,  but  all 
was  iu  vain;  she  sank,  she  had  suffered  so  much,  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  suppress  her  feelings.  I asked  her  if 
she  did  not  think  it  was  distrusting  Providence,  though 
she  had  met  with  a great  deal  of  trouble,  God  would  send 
no  more  upon  her  than  she  was  able  to  bear. 

1 Dr.  Brazer  was  pastor  of  the  North  Church  (Unitarian) 
from  1820-1846. 

2 Samuel  Eopes  mar.  Sarah  Cheever  in  1780,  and  Euth 
Eopes  mar.  Capt.  John  Leach  in  1783.  She  was  dau.  of  Benj. 
Eopes. 
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Monday,  it  rained  most  of  the  day,  I walked  only  four 
miles,  the  rest  of  the  day  I spent  at  home. 

Tuesday,  cloudy  in  the  morning,  I took  my  walk  of 
twelve  miles;  I was  taken  with  a pain  in  my  stomach 
which  lasted  nearly  all  night. 

Wednesday,  when  I got  down  I found  Lydia®  had  been 
quite  sick  in  the  night.  I felt  somewhat  unable  to  take 
my  walk,  the  pain  still  continuing.  I however  had  re- 
course to  my  usual  remedy,  going  without  my  breakfast, 
and  taking  my  walk  of  twelve  miles,  which  seemed  to  re- 
lieve me,  so  that  by  dinner  time  I was  able  to  eat  some- 
thingt 

Thursday,  nothing  in  particular  occurred  this  day,  I 
still  continued  my  usual  walk.  Lydia  is  getting  better. 

F riday,  after  my  walk  which  is  generally  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  I passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  home. 
Mr.  Thompson^  spent  part  of  the  evening  with  us,  he  spoke 
of  the  fair  which  he  attended  on  Wednesday  the  10th;  this 
circumstance  I forgot  to  mention ; it  was  got  up,  on  order 
to  raise  funds  for  the  education  of  the  blind!  they  col- 
lected three  thousand  dollars. 

Sunday,  I had  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles,  and  at- 
tended public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Bartlett^ 
preached. 

Monday,  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 
As  Mary  J ane®  has  not  been  very  well,  I have  been  much 
engaged  in  domestic  concerns. 

Tuesday,  quite  cloudy,  I had  my  walk  of  twelve  miles 
in  the  morning,  passed  the  afternoon  at  grandmas  with  E. 
Pierce,  when  I got  home,  I found  George”^  had  returned 
from  Haverhill. 

Wednesday,  I took  only  seven  miles  walk.  Susan 
passed  the  afternoon  with  us. 

Thursday,  pleasant  and  mild,  all  nature  seems  to  be 

3 Lydia  Eopes  Nichols,  b.  Salem,  Jan.  14,  1807. 

4 Eev.  James  H.  Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Barton 
Square  Church  (Unitarian)  in  1832. 

5 Eev.  John  Bartlett  of  Marblehead,  a convert  to  Unitarian- 
ism,  who  died  in  1849. 

6 Mary  Jane  Nichols,  born  in  1814. 

7 George  Nichols  was  studying  at  Harvard  for  the  ministry, 
but  did  not  continue.  He  was  born  in  1809. 
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praising  its  Creator.  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  in  the 
morning,  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  home.  Aunt 
Eopes  spent  the  evening  with  us.  George  left  Salem  this 
morning. 

Friday,  I took  my  usual  walk  twelve  miles.  At  night 
I was  taken  with  a pain  in  my  stomach,  which  deprived 
me  of  a great  part  of  my  rest  and  seemed  to  unfit  me  for 
the  duties  of  the  next  day  hut  with  considerable  of  resolu- 
tion, and  the  blessing  of  Providence  I was  enabled  to  per- 
form my  twelve  miles  walk  and  felt  much  better.  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  my  birthday ; I am  twenty  nine  years 
old;  I desire  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year. 

Monday,  I took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning.  We 
heard  a few  days  since  that  Eopes  Leach  had  a severe  gale 
of  wind  at  sea,  in  which  he  lost  one  of  his  masts,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Cork.  Uncle  Henry  Peirce  came  from 
Boston,  to  pass  the  night  with  us. 

Tuesday,  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk ; spent  the  after- 
noon at  Grandma’s  with  E.  Pierce  and  Susan  Lawrence.^ 

Wednesday,  I took  my  usual  walk  twelve  miles  and  three 
quarters;  spent  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Thompson’s. 

Thursday,  Mr.  Brazer  set  out  for  Kichmond  this  morn- 
ing. I took  my  twelve  miles  walk,  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  at  home.  Aunt  Peirce  sent  me  a present  of  a 
ribbon. 

Friday,  I received  two  more  presents  today,  a large 
shawl  from  John,  and  a small  one  from  Henry,  God  grant 
that  I may  be  able  to  make  some  returns  to  all  my  dear 
friends. 

Sunday,  tolerable  pleasant  till  evening,  when  it  clouded 
up  and  looked  very  much  like  rain ; I had  my  twelve  miles 
walk  in  the  morning,  attended  public  worship  in  the  af- 
ternoon ; Mr.  Walker  preached. 

Monday,  very  warm  and  pleasant!  I took  my  usual 
walk  in  the  morning.  Grandma,  Elizabeth  Peirce  and 
Susan  took  tea  with  us. 

May  1st.  Hot  very  pleasant,  I had  my  twelve  miles 
walk. 


8 Susan,  dau.  Abel  Lawrence. 
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May  2d.  Cloudy,  I took  my  usual  walk. 

5th  I had  my  usual  walk,  attended  public  worship  in 
the  forenoon.  Mr.  Palfrey  preached;  after  the  usual 
exercises,  the  sacrement  was  administered. 

6th  Very  pleasant  but  cool,  I took  my  walk  of  twelve 
miles. 

7th  E.  Peirce  set  out  this  morning  for  N.  York.  I 
took  my  usual  walk.  George  passed  the  night  with  us. 

8th  I took  my  walk  in  the  morning  of  twelve  miles. 
George  left  Salem  for  Cambridge  this  afternoon. 

9th  I set  out  on  my  journey  little  after  four  in  the 
morning:  everything  appeared  to  be  alive  after  the  rain. 
10.13  miles  walk  this  day.  Pleasant  but  cool.  I took 
tea  at  Susan’s  with  Mrs.  T.  Ropes,  the  Miss  Miller’s  and 
the  bishop.® 

11th  Pleasant  till  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  when 
it  clouded  up.  Susan  took  tea  with  us.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johonnot^®  passed  the  evening  with  us,  twelve  miles  walk 
this  day. 

12th  I attended  public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Putnam  preached.  Dr.  Pearson  returned  from  Europe 
this  evening.  Thirteen  miles  walk  this  day. 

13th  I took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  drank  tea  at 
Mrs.  Johonnot’s. 

16th  & I7th  I took  my  usual  walk  each  day.  Miss 
Lehee,^^  a niece  of  Mr.  Forrester’s  died  on  Thursday;  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  taking  arsenick. 

18th  Uncle  Ben  Nichols^^  and  B.  Pierce  came  in  town 
this  evening,  to  pass  the  sabbath  with  us.  Twelve  miles 
walk  this  day. 

19th  I had  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  attended 
public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Follin  preached. 

24th  I rose  at  twenty  minutes  before  four,  set  out  on 
my  journey  at  little  after  4,  which  is  my  usual  hour  at  this 
season.  Susan  and  Elizabeth  Treadwell  took  tea  with  us. 

9  Eev.  Alexander  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese 
and  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem. 

10  George  Johonnot  of  Boston,  b.  1756,  d.  Salem,  1839,  a mer- 
chant. He  bought  the  Peirce-Nichols  house  in  1827. 

11  Honora  Leahy  died  May  16,  1833,  se.  26y. 

12  Benjamin  Ropes  Nichols,  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1786,  d. 
Boston,  1848.  He  married  Mary,  dau.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering. 
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26th  In  the  morning  I walked  four  miles  only,  after 
which  I took  Miss  Darling’s  class  at  the  Sunday  school,  it 
was  very  interesting.  I attended  public  worship  all  day. 
Dr.  Follin  preached. 

27th  I took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  spent  the 
afternoon  at  Grandma’s.  Mr  Brazer  returned  from  his 
journey  this  evening,  his  health  is  much  better. 

28th  Tolerable  pleasant;  I took  tea  at  Aunt  Leach’s; 
called  at  Mrs  Brazer’s  where  I met  Mr  B.  13  miles  walk 
this  day. 

31st  Mr  and  Mrs  Johonnot  took  tea  with  us  this  after- 
noon. I had  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 

June  1st.  Very  fine  weather.  12  miles  walk.  Five 
years  from  this  day  I have  travelled  15,961%.  I have 
received  two  handsome  presents  this  week  a bonnet  and 
belt  ribbon. 

2nd  I took  my  usual  twelve  miles  walk  in  the  morning 
attended  public  worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr  Brazer 
preached. 

3d  I walked  12  miles  this  morning,  took  tea  at  grand- 
ma’s,  called  upon  Mrs.  E Lander  this  afternoon. 

6th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  We  are  called 
this  day  to  lament  the  death  of  Dr  Treadwell/®  he  was 
out  this  morning  about  6 o’clock,  he  came  in  and  died  very 
soon,  his  complaint  was  of  the  heart.  God  is  continually 
reminding  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life;  may  this  lesson 
teach  us  to  have  our  treasures  in  heaven,  that  we  may  be 
ready  to  meet  our  God,  when  he  shall  see  best  to  call  us. 

7th  Dr.  Treadwell  was  buried  this  afternoon,  it  is  not 
true,  he  had  been  out  in  the  morning ; he  died  very  sudden 
before  he  got  up.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  day. 

9th  I attended  public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Loring  preached.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  day. 

12th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  God  has 
seen  best  to  afflict  me  for  this  fortnight  past,  every 
night  with  my  old  pain  the  ticdolerue,  but  far  be  from  me 
every  murmuring  thought,  my  heavenly  Father  will  order 
every  thing  right,  let  his  will  be  done. 

13  Dr.  John  Dexter  Treadwell,  Harvard  1788,  b.  Lynn,  1768, 
d.  Salem,  1833.  His  wife  was  Dorothy,  dan.  Jonathan  Goodhue. 
His  son  Dr.  John  Goodhue  Treadwell,  Harvard  1825,  practiced  in 
Salem  and  d.  1856. 
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14tli  12  miles  walk  this  morning.  I took  tea  at  grand- 
ma’s, where  I met  Aunt  and  TJ  Saunders,  who  came  from 
Andover  last  evening. 

17th  I had  my  usual  walk.  Susan  took  tea  with  us  this 
afternoon. 

19th  I walked  fourteen  miles  this  day. 

20th  Aunt  Betsy^^  is  quite  sick.  Twelve  miles  walk 
today. 

21st  I took  tea  at  grandma’s.  Twelve  miles  walk  today. 

22d  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  George  came 
this  forenoon  to  pass  a few  days  with  us.  Aunt  Betsy  is 
getting  well  fast. 

23d  I took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning  of  twelve 
miles,  and  one  mile  after  tea ; attended  public  worship  in 
the  forenoon  at  Mr  Thompson’s,  George  preached.  The 
afternoon  I went  in  to  read  to  grandma. 

24th  I took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning ; part  of  the 
afternoon  I spent  into  grandma’s,  about  7 o’clock  I was 
obliged  to  come  home,  on  account  of  a bad  pain  in  my  face. 
Elizabeth  met  with  quite  an  accident,  as  she  was  sweeping 
her  school,  one  of  the  benches  fell  on  to  her  foot,  and  hurt 
it  very  much. 

26th  great  preparations  are  making  for  the  president,^® 
dressing  arches,  raising  the  flags,  every  one  must  seem  to 
be  doing  something  for  his  majesty,  who  is  expected  here 
this  afternoon.  12  miles  walk  today. 

27th  The  president  went  round  tovm  this  morning,  the 
bells  rung  and  all  Salem  seemed  to  be  in  confusion.  I 
took  my  usual  walk. 

28th  I took  tea  at  Mrs.  H.  Hopes’.  I walked  13  miles  this 
day. 

29th  I took  my  usual  walk  of  12  miles  this  morning.  We 
are  expecting  the  Miss  Emerys,  and  Miss  Gay  to  tea  this 
afternoon. 

July  1st  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning  of  12  miles. 
In  the  afternoon  I went  to  grandma’s. 

4th  Father  is  55  years  old;  may  that  kind  Being  who 
has  preserved  his  life  through  another  year,  ever  watch 
over  him,  and  pour  down  upon  him,  and  all  my  dear 

14  Betsy  Ropes,  sister  of  Mrs.  Jerathmiel  Peirce. 

15  Andrew  Jackson. 
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friends,  heavens  richest  of  blessings.  I took  my  nsual 
walk  this  morning.  Mrs  Treadwell  and  her  children 
took  tea  with  ns ; Susan  passed  the  day  here.  Uncle  Henry 
Pierce  likewise  spent  the  day  with  ns. 

6th  after  my  usual  walk,  I called  to  see  Mrs.  Johonnot, 
who  returned  from  her  journey  last  evening. 

8th  Henry  Hichols  and  Sarah  Atthurton,  took  tea  with 
us.  We  were  very  much  alarmed,  at  hearing  the  cries  of 
a woman,  who  appeared  to  he  in  distress;  on  inquiry,  we 
found  it  was  a Mrs.  Tunnison,^®  whom  they  were  trying 
to  bind,  in  order  to  carry  her  off  to  jail,  for  an  outrage 
she  had  committed  on  her  son,  in  one  of  her  drunken  fits, 
by  draging  him  out  of  bed  by  his  hair,  and  he  in  trying  to 
extricate  himself  broke  a blood  vessel.  Thus  we  see  the 
dreadful  effects  of  sin.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  day. 

10th  12  miles  walk  this  morning.  I took  tea  at  Mrs 
Johonnot’s  this  afternoon. 

11th  .After  my  usual  walk,  I had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing George,  who  returned  from  Cambridge  last  evening. 
Susan  took  tea  with  us. 

13th  George  left  Salem  this  afternoon.  12  miles  walk 
today. 

15th  I have  been  quite  lazy  this  morning.  I did  not 
rise  till  4 o’clock,  my  usual  hour  is  half  past  three  at  this 
season.  I retire  at  eight.  12  miles  walk  this  day. 

I spent  the  afternoon  at  grandma’s. 

16  Grandpa  has  been  quite  sick  all  day.  Mr  and  Aunt 
Saunders  called  to  see  us  this  evening.  Father  went  to 
Boston  this  morning.  I took  my  usual  walk  of  12  miles. 

17  Mary  Jane  was  taken  yesterday  afternoon  unwell, 
she  seems  rather  better  today.  I had  my  twelve  miles 
walk  this  morning. 

19  Very  pleasant  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 
Mrs.  Millet  called  to  see  us  yesterday,  she  brought  her 
babe,  it  is  two  months  old. 

20  I took  my  usual  walk  of  12  miles  today.  Charles 
Pierce  called  to  see  us  this  afternoon. 

22nd  Very  warm.  I spent  the  afternoon  with  grandma. 
Twelve  miles  walk  today. 

Monday  the  22 d was  the  warmest  day  we  have  had,  for 

16  Lydia  Pope,  wife  of  Capt.  Tunis  Tunnison. 
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three  years,  the  mercury  stood  at  96.  I had  my  walk  as 
usual  this  morning. 

25th  Mother  and  myself  took  tea  at  aunt  Eopes  ; we 
called  to  see  Mrs.  I.  Tucker ; I afterwards  called  upon 
Mrs.  Brazer,  who  returned  from  Worcester  last  tuesday. 
Father  is  much  better.  Thirteen  miles  walk  this  day. 

26th  Susan  took  tea  with  us  this  afternoon.  Twelve 
miles  walk  this  morning. 

27th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning;  called  at  Mrs. 
Johonnet’s  on  my  return  home.  Mr.  P.  Dodge  is  very 
sick,  though  he  is  better  I understand. 

28th  I took  my  walk  this  morning;  attended  public 
worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Babage  preached.  As 
Lydia  was  unwell,  I took  her  class  at  the  sabbath  school. 

30th  I was  able  to  take  my  twelve  miles  walk.  George 
came  home  while  we  were  eating  dinner,  to  pass  a day 
or  two  with  us.  Aunt  Mary  and  two  of  her  children 
came  this  afternoon,  to  make  us  a little  visit,  she  informs 
us  that  Aunt  Pierce  is  in  Boston,  she  met  with  quite  an 
accident  in  coming  from  'N.  York  she  fell  down  stairs,  and 
hurt  her  very  much,  but  is  now  pretty  well. 

August  1st  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning;  in  the 
afternoon  I called  at  Mrs.  Laurences’ ; Aunt  Mary  I7ich- 
ols,  grandma  and  grandpa  took  tea  with  us.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Susan  and  George  took  tea  with  us  yesterday.  The 
infant  school  society  met  here  yesterday  afternoon. 

2nd  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George  left 
Salem  today. 

3rd  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  in  the  after- 
noon we  went  to  the  museum. 

5th  I took  tea  at  grandma’s.  Aunt  Saunders  came 
from  Andover  this  evening.  I walked  my  twelve  miles 
today. 

6th  John  went  to  Boston  today.  I took  my  usual  walk 
this  morning. 

8 Aunt  Pierce  came  to  Salem  this  afternoon,  and 
brought  Mr  Jones’  little  boy.  I had  my  twelve  miles  walk 
as  usual  this  morning. 

9th  I took  my  walk  however,  without  feeling  any  ill 
effects  from  the  rain ; though  for  two  days  past  I had  been 
quite  unwell.  Mr  Brazer  called  to  see  us  this  afternoon. 
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lOth  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Grandpa, 
grandma,  Aunt  Peirce  and  Susan,  took  tea  with,  us  this 
afternoon. 

11th  After  my  usual  walk,  I took  a class  at  the  sabbath 
school  attended  public  worship  in  the  morning.  Mr 
Brooks  preached,  in  the  afternoon  I went  in  to  read  to 
grandma. 

12th.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I took  tea  at 
grandma’s  this  afternoon. 

13th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning,  in  the 
afternoon  I went  in  to  Mrs  Parsons. 

14th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 

15th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Mary  Col- 
man  came  to  fix  a gown  for  Mary  Jane,  a present  from 
John.  Ben  Pierce  and  his  lady  called  to  see  us  this  af- 
ternoon. Elizabeth  has  lost  one  of  her  scholars,  a little 
girl  of  Mrs  Brookhouse’s,  she  had  been  sick  only  a day  or 
two. 

16th  After  my  walk  of  twelve  miles,  I came  home, 
and  dressed  me  to  call  upon  the  bride,  Mrs  Peabody  I 
made  two  or  three  other  calls.  John  has  been  quite  unwell 
today,  with  a swelled  face.  I have  been  writing  to  E. 
Peirce.  Mr  P.  Dodge^^  (13th)  died  this  afternoon. 

17th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  John  is  better 
today.  I expect  the  teachers  to  meet  here  this  afternoon. 
Aunt  Peirce  is  to  leave  town  after  dinner.  Aunt  Saun- 
ders left  this  morning.  Mr  Brazer  called  at  our  house  this 
evening,  and  asked  me  to  take  a class  in  the  sabbath  school. 
I accepted  the  offer,  God  grant  that  I may  be  the  means  of 
making  these  children  wiser,  better  and  happier. 

18th  After  my  walk  of  twelve  miles,  I took  Miss  Hol- 
man’s class,  at  the  sabbath  school,  attended  public  worship 
in  the  forenoon.  Mr  Peabody  preached.  In  the  after- 
noon I went  in  to  read  to  grandma. 

17  Eev.  Ephraim  Peabody  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Mary 
Jane  Derby,  mar.  Aug.  5,  1833.  She  was  daughter  of  John  and 
Eleanor  (Coffin)  Derby.  Dr.  Peabody  was  horn  at  Wilton, 
N.  H.,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1856.  He  had  parishes  in  Cincin- 
nati, New  Bedford  and  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  They  had  a 
number  of  distinguished  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
Charles  William  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University. 

18  Pickering  Dodge,  b.  1778,  married  Kebecca  Jenks.  A 
prominent  Salem  merchant. 
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loth  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mr.  Dodge 
was  buried  yesterday  a very  long  procession  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  I took  tea  at  grandma’s  this  afternoon. 

20th  G-randpa  and  grandma  went  to  Andover  this  morn- 
ing. I spent  the  afternoon  at  aunt  S.  Ropes.  Thirteen 
miles  walk  this  day. 

21st  I took  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles  this  morning. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oshorn  took  tea  with  us  this  afternoon.  I 
had  a short  ride  on  horse  hack  with  Mr.  Osborne  on  Mon- 
day the  19  th. 

22d  Aunt  S.  Ropes  and  grandma  took  tea  with  us,  this 
afternoon.  I received  a very  handsome  silk  gown  from 
John  yesterday.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 

24th  In  the  afternoon,  I met  with  the  teachers  at  Miss 
Cloutman’s.  Thirteen  miles  walk  this  day. 

25th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  attended  the 
sabbath  school  and  public  worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr 
Brazer  preached.  In  the  afternoon  I went  in  to  read  to 
grandma. 

27th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Mary  Cole- 
man came  this  afternoon,  to  alter  a silk  dress  for  mother. 
We  came  very  near  having  a serious  fire  today  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  an  engine  being  at  a short  distance,  it 
was  soon  extinguished.  John  went  to  Boston  this  after- 
noon and  returned  this  evening  with  George. 

28th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

29  th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  George  left 
Salem  today.  Mr.  Thompson  called  here  this  afternoon. 

30.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I took  tea  at 
grandma’s  this  afternoon. 

September  2nd  G-randpa  set  out  on  his  journey  this 
morning.  Twelve  miles  walk  today. 

3rd  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Father,  mother 
and  Aunt  Betsy  went  into  Grandma’s  this  afternoon.  We 
had  a letter  from  aunt  Peirce  today. 

4th  I have  had  no  walk  this  morning,  the  first  time  I 
have  omitted  walking  since  last  may.  The  Dr.  came  in  to 
tell  us,  that  Mr  Lawrence  wanted  our  house,  so  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  move.  Everything  is  uncertain  in  this 
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world,  may  we  learn  Father,  in  what  ever  state  we  are  to 
he  content. 

5th  Warm  and  pleasant.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morn- 
ing. Mary  Jane  and  aunt  Betsy  went  down  to  aunt 
Ropes’  this  afternoon.  I am  going  into  grandma’s.  Lydia 
has  been  sleeping  with  grandma,  for  a number  of  nights 
past.  Grandpa  returned  from  his  journey  this  evening 
he  rode  eighteen  miles  on  top  of  the  stage. 

6th  Very  fine  weather.  I took  my  walk  this  morning. 
We  have  concluded  to  move  in  a house,  at  the  corner  of 
Beckford  and  Federal  streets. 

7th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I met  with  the 
teachers  at  Mrs.  Saunders  in  the  afternoon. 

8th  I took  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles  this  morning, 
after  which  I attended  the  sahhath  school,  and  public  wor- 
ship all  day.  Mr.  Brazer  preached  in  the  forenoon.  Mr 
Fpham  preached  in  the  afternoon. 

9th  Twelve  miles  walk  today.  We  had  a false  alarm 
of  fire  about  eleven  o’clock  this  evening. 

10  I took  my  walk  of  twelve  miles  in  the  morning,  in 
the  afternoon  I went  into  grandma’s. 

11th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took 
tea  with  us  this  afternoon. 

12th  We  took  tea  at  Mrs.  Peirson’s  this  afternoon. 

13th  We  removed  our  furniture  today  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  yesterday  and  today, 
or  nearly  thirteen  miles  today. 

14th  We  all  have  our  hands  full.  I still  take  my  walk 
every  morning.  This  afternoon  I went  to  Miss  Savage’s, 
the  teachers  met  there. 

16th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  We  have  had  a 
very  large  wash  today.  Grandma  called  here  this  after- 
noon, Aunt  Betsy,  Lydia  and  Elizabeth  are  going  to  Aunt 
J Ropes’  with,  grandma  to  take  tea.  We  like  our  house 
very  much.  Kind  Providence  seems  to  be  smiling  upon 
us.  George  has  engaged  to  be  a tutor  in  Cambridge.  It 
will  not  intifere  with  his  parochial  duties  however. 

17th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 

18th  Warm  and  rainy.  After  my  walk,  I found 
George  had  got  home,  he  left  Cambridge  at  seven  o’clock 
this  morning,  he  returned  this  afternoon. 
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19th  I went  down  to  Grandma^s  to  tea,  called  to  Mrs 
Peirson’s  and  Mrs.  Johonnot’s.  I have  walked  twelve 
miles  and  half  today. 

20th  The  weather  continues  very  warm.  We  have 
heard  of  another  melancholy  death,  Mrs  G.  Jenks,^®  how 
short  and  uncertain  is  life. 

21st  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning;  in  passing 
the  orchards,  I noticed  the  peach  trees,  how  full  they 
hung ; Mrs  King  said  her  husband  sent  to  market  8 bushels 
yesterday. 

22nd  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  after  which 
I attended  public  worship,  and  the  sabbath  school.  Mr 
Stetson  preached. 

23d  Mother  and  Mary  Jane  have  had  colds.  Aunt 
Betsy’s  is  better.  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morn- 
ing. John  began  today  to  paper  Aunt’s  chamber. 

24th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I went  to 
grandma’s  in  the  afternoon,  called  at  Mrs  Peirson’s  where 
I got  some  roots  of  flowers. 

25th  I took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  called  at 
Aunt  Popes’,  and  Mrs  Brazer’s.  S.  and  Mr.  Popes,  with 
M.  Leach,  took  tea  at  our  house  this  afternoon. 

26th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

27th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 

28th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mrs.  Cole  and 
M.  Dabney^^  called  here  this  forenoon.  The  teachers  of 
the  Sunday  school  met  here  this  afternoon. 

30th  I took  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  J ohonnot  spend  the  evening  with  us. 

October  1st  Cool  and  not  very  pleasant.  I took  my  walk 
this  morning.  We  have  a general  training  in  Salem  today. 

2nd  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mary  Jane  is 
carding  wool  for  a quilt.  John  has  been  washing  and 
papering  different  parts  of  the  house.  Mother  and  aunt 
have  been  making  carpets.  Father  is  making  a bottle  drain, 
he  has  just  finished  an  arch  for  the  potatoes.  We  are  all 
busily  engaged. 

19  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  George  Jenks,  and  daughter  of  Pick- 
ering Dodge,  aged  26  years. 

20  Margaret  Peele,  dan.  John  and  Abigail  Mason,  b.  1807. 
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3rd  I took  my  twelve  mile  walk  this  morning.  We  have 
had  an  invitation  to  visit  Mary  Ward,  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried this  evening  to  Dr.  Nichols. 

4th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mr.  Brazer 
called  here  this  afternoon.  Mary  Colman  and  Mrs.  Bow- 
ditch^^  called  this  evening. 

5th  Thick  white  frost  seen  this  morning.  I met  with 
the  teachers  at  Miss  Dabney^s  this  afternoon,  after  which 
I went  to  grandma^s  to  take  tea.  Thirteen  miles  walk 
today. 

6th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning,  attended 
the  sabbath  school,  and  public  worship  in  the  forenoon. 
Mr.  Brazer  preached  after  the  services,  the  sacriment  was 
administered.  Mary  Nichols  was  baptized,  and  taken  into 
the  church. 

7th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mrs.  Peirson 
called  here  this  afternoon. 

8th  Mother  has  been  quilting  today.  I have  been  pre- 
vented from  walking  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  a bad 
cold.  Mr.  Brazer  called  to  see  us,  this  afternoon. 

9 th  I walked  twelve  miles  today,  took  but  two  light 
meals,  in  forty  nine  hours;  abstinence  I think,  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  when  we  are  unwell.  Susan  took  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

10th  Mother  got  her  quilt  out  this  morning.  Mary 
Jane  is  covering  or  papering  I should  say,  a fire  board. 
I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 

11th  I spent  the  afternoon  with  grandma,  Aunt  Betsy 
went  to  pass  the  day.  We  have  begun  some  caps  for 
grandma.  I have  walked  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 

12th  The  Teachers  met  at  Miss  Cloutman’s  this  after- 
noon. I have  walked  thirteen  miles  today. 

13th  It  rained  most  of  the  day;  the  weather  prevented 
me  from  walking,  except  to  meeting.  I attended  the 
sabbath  school  and  public  worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr. 
Brazer  preached.  Uncle  Ben  Nichols  called  here  this 
afternoon,  he  came  in  town  yesterday. 

14th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George 

21  Mary  Holyoke,  dau.  Joshua  and  Susanna  Ward,  married 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  of  Danvers. 

22  Mary  Ingersoll,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 
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came  in  town  this  forenoon  and  set  out  for  Cambridge 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Brazer  set  out  for  JST  York  today. 
Mary  Colman  and  two  of  Mr.  Bowditch’s  Children  spent 
the  evening  here. 

15th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Father  and 
mother  went  to  grandma’s  this  afternoon  to  tea. 

16th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Grandpa  and 
Uncle  Henry  went  to  Brighton  today  to  exhibit  a heifer 
that  they  raised  which  got  the  highest  prize  15  dollars. 

17th  John  went  to  Boston  this  morning  and  purchased 
some  carpets,  and  a few  other  things.  I took  my  walk 
of  twelve  miles  this  morning.  In  the  evening  I went  to 
Mrs.  Cole’s. 

18th  I took  my  walk  of  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 
I went  to  grandma’s  this  afternoon  to  tea. 

19th  The  teachers  met  at  Miss  Holman’s  this  after- 
noon. I have  walked  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 

20th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning,  attended 
public  worship  and  the  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Barlow 
preached. 

22d  It  still  continues  to  rain;  I have  not  been  able 
to  walk  today  on  account  of  the  rain.  Mother,  aunt  Betsy 
and  Mary  Jane  have  been  very  busy  making  carpets,  they 
have  made  three  in  two  days  and  half. 

24th  I rose  this  morning  before  three  o’clock,  took  my 
usual  walk  this  morning,  of  twelve  miles;  I did  not  set 
out  till  day  break.  Father  and  Mother  went  to  grandma’s 
to  tea  this  afternoon.  Aunt  Martha  came  to  Salem  today, 
she  staid  but  a very  short  time. 

25th  I had  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  took  tea  at 
grandma’s  where  I met  uncle  and  aunt  Saunders,  when 
I got  home  I saw  George,  who  returned  to  Salem  this 
afternoon. 

26th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan 
took  tea  with  us  this  afternoon. 

27th  After  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  I attended 
the  sabbath  school  and  public  worship.  Mr.  Barlow 
preached.  In  the  evening  I called  at  aunt  Leach’s,  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  aunt  Hopes.  George  preached  in  Ipswich 
today,  he  came  near  being  upset,  God’s  guardian  angel, 
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is  continually  watching  over  us,  and  preserving  us  from 
ten  thousand  dangers. 

28th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George  will 
return  to  Cambridge  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  K.  SaltinstalP^ 
called  here  today. 

We  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Mrs.  'N.  Silsbee  to- 
morrow evening,  the  party  is  made  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clay.24 

29th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  in  the  morning.  John 
went  to  Boston  today.  Mr.  Clay  visited  Salem  this  after- 
noon, a large  procession  of  people,  escorted  him  from 
Danvers,  through  Salem,  amongst  the  crowd,  there  were 
half  dozen  pigs,  that  had  the  politeness  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man. Uncle  Uichols  came  from  Portland  this  evening. 

30th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Abigail 
Silsbee  is  coming  this  afternoon,  to  fix  a gown  for  Eliza- 
beth. 

31st  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  We  had  a slight 
fall  of  snow  yesterday.  Mrs.  Choat^^  and  Mr.  Thompson 
called  here,  yesterday  forenoon. 

November  1st  I took  my  walk  this  morning.  In  the 
evening  I went  to  Mrs.  Johonnofs.  Father  has  been  buy- 
ing a carpet  and  table  for  my  chamber. 

2nd  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I walked  as  far  as 
the  Danvers  burying  ground,  by  moon  light.  We  had  an 
invitation  to  visit  Mrs.  U.  Saltinstall  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning. George  came  in  tovm  this  forenoon,  he  is  to  preach 
in  Lynn  tomorrow.  Susan  took  tea  with  us  this  after- 
noon. Uncle  and  aunt  Mchols  arrived  in  Salem  about 
five  o’clock. 

4th  Very  cold  for  the  season,  I took  my  walk  this 
morning.  Father  and  mother  are  going  to  grandma’s  to 
tea  this  afternoon. 

6th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Father  and 
John  have  gone  to  sell  Mr.  White’s  farm,  in  Beverly. 

7th  I spent  the  day  at  grandma’s,  with  aunt  Betsy  ^ 

23.  Caroline  (Saunders)  Saltonstall,  wife  of  Nathaniel. 

24  Henry  Clay,  American  statesman,  from  1806  until  his 
death  in  1852,  a strong  character  in  the  House  and  Senate.  He 
had  been  John  Quincy  Adams’  Secretary  of  State  in  1825. 

25  Mrs.  Margaret  Manning  Hodges,  wife  of  Dr.  George 
Choate,  parents  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate. 
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we  have  been  very  much  engaged,  making  some  window 
curtains,  for  aunt  Saunders.  John  has  been  buying  a 
bureau,  for  mothers  chamber;  also  some  chairs.  I have 
walked  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 

9th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  in  the  after- 
noon I met  with  the  teachers,  at  Miss  Dean’s.  George 
came  to  Salem  this  evening,  to  pass  the  sabbath ; he  has 
given  up  his  profession. 

10th  After  my  twelve  miles  walk,  I attended  the  sab- 
bath school  as  usual,  and  public  worship.  Dr  Follin 
preached.  In  the  afternoon  Susan  took  tea  with  us. 

11th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mrs.  H.  Prince^® 
called  here  this  afternoon. 

13th  I saw  a most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
what  we  call  the  shooting  of  the  stars,  all  round  the  heav- 
ens seemed  to  be  incessant  flash,  it  resembled  more  the 
appearance  of  sky  rockets.  I had  my  walk  this  morning. 
Mary  Colman  is  at  our  house  today,  fixing  dresses  for  the 
girls.  The  people  of  Salem  are  to  have  a fair,  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows. 

15th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mr  Johonnot 
has  been  quite  sick  in  Boston. 

16th  I had  my  usual  walk  today.  We  are  very  busy 
making  the  girls’  dresses. 

17th  I attended  the  sabbath  school  and  public  worship 
in  the  morning.  Mr  Brazer  preached.  For  the  evening 
I went  out  to  see  some  of  my  Sunday  schollars.  I have 
walked  thirteen  miles  today. 

18th  One  of  Elizabeth’s  schollars  died  very  sudden 
this  morning.  Mrs  Gale’s  little  boy.  I took  my  usual 
walk  of  twelve  miles  today. 

19th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took  tea 
here  this  afternoon. 

23d  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  The  teachers 
met  here  this  afternoon. 

24th  I attended  public  worship  and  the  sabbath  school 
in  the  morning.  Mr  Bartlett  preached.  I have  walked 

26  Mrs.  Henry  Prince  was,  before  her  marriag-e,  Sarah 
Millett,  and  lived  in  the  Kichard  Derby  house  on  Derby  Street, 
purchased  by  Henry  Prince  from  Elias  Hasket  Derby. 
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twelve  miles  today.  After  tea  I called  at  Mrs.  Vincentes, 
I found  her  quite  sick. 

26th  I have  not  been  able  to  walk  today  on  account 
of  the  weather.  We  are  making  thanksgiving  today. 

27th  I took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  G-eorge 
came  to  Salem  this  forenoon,  and  Uncle  Henry  this  eve- 
ning, to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  us. 

28th  This  is  a day  appointed  for  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  may  it  be 
instead  a day  of  Thanksgiving  to  each  one  of  us.  I at- 
tended meeting,  after  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles.  Mr 
Brazer  preached.  Susan,  Uncle  Henry  and  George  dined 
with  us.  John  dined  at  Mrs  Johonnot’s. 

29th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon it  cleared  olf,  though  not  very  pleasant.  Susan, 
George  and  myself  took  tea  at  grandma^s.  I called  at  Mrs 
Peirson’s,  and  Mrs  C Lawrence’s. 

30th  It  rained  all  day,  the  weather  prevented  me  from 
walking.  George  left  Salem  this  morning. 

December  5th  I took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  We 
expect  the  Miss  Ashtons’  to  take  tea  here  this  afternoon. 

6th  Grandma  and  Aunt  Saunders  took  tea  here,  this 
afternoon.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  We  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  Miss  Ropes  on  Monday  evening, 
she  is  to  be  married  to  Mr  Manning. 

37  Mrs.  Peirson  was  Harriet  Lawrence,  wife  of  Dr.  Abel 
Lawrence  Peirson. 

28  Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence  was  Lucy  Ann  Ward  of  Boston. 

29  George  Manning  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Frances  W.  Ropes 
married  Dec.  9,  1833. 


HISTORIC  BACKGROUND  OF  CLIFTON 
(MARBLEHEAD),  MASSACHUSETTS 


By  Helen  Paine  Doane 


To  know  the  history  of  Clifton,  we  must  turn  to  the 
story  of  Salem  of  which  it  was  originally  a part,  as  was 
the  old  town  of  Marblehead,  whose  history  and  legends 
are  so  much  better  known. 

The  charter  from  Kin^  Charles  I,  confirming  the  ^rant 
made  by  his  father  James  I,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  It  was  received  by  John  Endecott  in 
1629,  ^^bearin^  date  the  nyneteenth  day  of  March  last  past, 
confirmed  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Youn^, 
knightes,  Thomas  Southcott,  John  Humphrey,  John  En- 
decott, and  Simon  Whetcombe,  theire  heires  and  associ- 
ates forever.  All  that  parte  of  New  England  . . . which 
lyes  and  extendes  betweene  a great  river  there  commonlie 
called  . . . Merrimack  and  a certen  other  river  there  called 
Charles  River  being  in  . . . Massachusetts’’  &c.  It  gave  the 
right  to  form  a company  to  govern  said  grant.  The  Charter 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  occupies 
seventeen  large  pages.  The  seaP  made  for  the  use  of  the 
government  in  New  England  was  used  through  the  Col- 
onial period,  having  the  figure  of  an  Indian  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  the  motto  ^Uome  over  and  help  us.” 

While  the  year  1629  is  given  as  the  date  of  settlement, 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  Marblehead  was  settled 
jointly  with  Salem  in  1628.  ^Tn  the  year  1628,  the  Dor- 
chester Company  of  England  settled  Salem  and  Marble- 
head jointly  as  a fishing  station  and  plantation  with  Cap- 
tain John  Endecott  as  agent  and  Rev.  Mr  Lyford  as  min- 
ister.”^ 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Marblehead,  that  terri- 
tory and  the  people  who  lived  there  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  degree  and  manner  independent  of  Salem.  The 
colonial  tax  was  sometimes  assessed  upon  the  residents  of 
that  part  of  Salem  as  though  Marblehead  was  a town  by 
itself.  In  1635,  the  Court  ordered  a Pound  with  Keeper 

1 Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem.  Vol.  1,  p.  149. 

2 Eobinson : Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  p.  7. 
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for  ^^each  Plantacion’’  It  was  agreed  that  the  General 
Court  alone  had  power  to  choose  and  admit  freemen, 
make  & establish  laws,  elect  & remove  governors,  deputy 
governors,  assistants,  treasurers,  secretaries,  captains, 
lieutenants,  ensigns,  &c  and  determine  their  duties  and 
powers,  raise  money  and  levy  taxes.  John  Humphrey  and 
John  Endecott  were  among  the  assistants  chosen  at  this 
time.^  Salem  was  locally  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  governor  and  council.  After  the  General  Court 
was  transferred  to  Hewtowne,  the  freemen  of  Salem  held 
town  meetings,  granted  land,  &c  similar  to  later  boards 
of  selectmen.  The  General  Court  had  so  much  business 
that  it  empowered  the  freemen  in  each  town  to  act,  March 
1635-6,  and  to  choose  their  own  officers,  surveyors  of 
highways,  &c. 

Col.  John  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  six  gentlemen  to 
whom  this  region  was  granted  in  1628.  He  was  chosen 
deputy-governor  in  England  as  the  government  was  about 
to  be  transferred  to  America  but  declined  the  office  as  he 
was  not  prepared  to  remove  to  Hew  England.  He  came 
in  July  1634,  and  lived  in  Lynn  (the  house  is  still  stand- 
ing in  Swampscott)  until  his  return  to  England  October 
26,  1641.  He  married  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  sister  of  Lady  Arbella 
Johnson.  Three  children  came  to  America  with  their 
parents,  four  more  were  born  here  and  baptized  in  Salem. 

On  May  6,  1635,  the  Court  ordered:  ‘^There  shall  be  a 
plantacion  at  Marblehead  and  the  inhabitants  nowe  there 
shall  have  liberty  to  plant  and  improve  such  ground  as 
they  stand  in  need  of  . . . also,  it  is  agreed,  that  none  shall 
goe  to  inhabit  there  without  leave  from  the  Court,  or  two 
of  the  magistrates.  Further  it  is  ordered  that  the  land 
betwixt  the  Clifte  & Forest  River,  neere  Marblehead,  shall 
for  the  present  be  improvd  by  John  Humphrey  Esq  & that 
as  the  inhabitants  shall  stand  in  need  of  it,  the  said  John 
Humphrey  shall  part  with  it’’^  &c.  On  March  3,  1635-6, 
it  was  proved  this  Court  that  Marble  Heck  (Marblehead) 
belongs  to  Salem.  Another  year  passed  apparently  and 
the  boundaries  of  Salem  were  undetermined.  Salem  peti- 

3 Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  196. 

4 Roads : Hist,  of  Marblehead,  Ed.  1,  pp.  9,  10. 
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tioned  the  Court  concerning  its  limits  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  ^Wdered  that  all  the  land  alon^  the  shore  on 
Darby’s  Fort  (hTaugus  Head)  side  up  to  the  Ho^»;sties  (Mr 
Humphries  land)  and  so  to  run  alon^  towards  Marblehead 
20  pole  into  the  land  shall  he  saved  for  the  Commons  of 
the  towne  to  serve  it  for  wood  & timber”  and  that  ^^above 
the  measure  of  20  poles  into  the  land  . . . the  land  shall 
be  layed  out  for  10  acre  lotts  till  the  Town  be  supplied”.® 
The  land  was  not  laid  out  in  that  order  as  an  examination 
of  the  earliest  titles  show. 

Geologically,  the  bed-rock  is  principally  hornblende 
diorite  with  outcrops  of  quartz  diorite  on  the  outer  shore. 
The  rocky  bluffs  are  now  known  as  Clifton  Heights, 
Castle,  Legg’s,  Gallows,  and  Ledge  Hills  in  Salem  are 
of  this  hornblende  diorite.  A typical  ice  contact  with  al- 
luvium filling  in  the  front  of  a glacier  is  well  represented 
in  the  formation  of  the  kame  topography  known  as  ^ffhe 
dungeons”  on  the  south  side  of  Forest  River  in  Marble- 
head. This  formation  was  caused  by  detached  bergs  of 
ice  which  became  buried  in  the  outwash  gravel,  leaving 
deep-sided  holes  when  the  ice  melted. 

In  1634,  William  Wood  in  his  ^‘Hew  England  Pros- 
pect” wrote  of  the  water  supply:  ^Tor  the  country,  it  is 
well  watered  as  any  land  under  the  sunne,  every  family  or 
every  two  families  having  a spring  of  sweet  water  betwixt 
them  . . . besides  these  springs,  there  be  divers  spacious 
ponds  in  many  places  out  of  which  runne  many  sweet 
streams  which  are  constant  in  their  course  both  winter  and 
summer,  whereat  the  Cattle  quench  their  thirst”.  The 
planters  sought  the  springs  in  the  early  days  and  built 
their  houses  as  near  as  possible  to  them.  Wood  also  gives 
a list  of  the  native  vegetables,  trees,  wild  animals  &c.  He 
claimed  that , the  walnut  was  better  for  gun  stocks  than 
the  English  walnut  . . . and  that  ^ffhe  Fresh  meadows 
grew  as  much  grass  as  may  be  thrown  out  with  a sithe, 
thick  and  long  as  high  as  a man’s  middle,  some  as  high  as 
the  shoulders,  so  that  a good  mower  may  cut  three  loads  in 
a day”  The  cattle  liked  it.  There  was  ^^no  want  for  win- 
ter fodder  till  December  at  which  time  men  beginne  to 
5 Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  236,  237. 
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house  their  milch  cattle  and  calves’’®  Salt  marsh  also 
provided  fodder  and  thatch  used  to  cover  the  rude  dwell- 
ings of  the  time,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  early  as 
1631,  Gov.  Dudley  forbade  any  man  building  a wooden 
chimney  or  thatching  his  roof,  up  to  1690  one-story  houses 
were  nearly  all  thatched.’^  The  ^Thatch”  or  coarser  grass 
used  for  roofs  is  that  covered  by  the  tides  every  day.  In 
1701,  George  Bondfield  sold  to  the  Commoners  of  Marble^ 
head  a small  tract  of  marsh  or  meadow  near  the  Forest 
Eiver  Bridge,  reserving  to  himself  the  Creeke  Thatch  that 
grew  there.® 

Bears  were  used  for  food  and  clothing.  They  were 
fierce  in  strawberry  time  protecting  their  young  but  us- 
ually the  early  settlers  could  roam  in  safety  in  the  woods. 
There  were  also  moose  for  food  and  clothing  and  deer  near 
the  seashore  in  winter  where  thy  could  swim  to  the  is- 
lands when  chased  by  wolves.  These  were  in  packs 
of  ten  or  twelve,  preying  on  swine,  goats  and  red  calves. 
This  was  so  general  that  red  calves  were  cheaper  than  the 
black  ones.  There  was  a bounty  on  wolves  because  of  the 
depredations  on  the  domestic  cattle.  There  was  also  a 
bounty  on  black  foxes.  Beaver  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  sold  to  the  English ; raccoon  meat  was  esteemed  equal 
to  lamb.  The  old  planters  hunted  them  with  dogs  on  the 
tidal  fiats  at  night  where  they  went  for  clams.®  For  fish : 
cod,  salmon,  halibut.  Lobsters  were  used  for  bait  by  In- 
dians and  white  men. 

Marblehead  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a fiourishing 
Haumkeag  settlement.  Several  Indian  encampments  are 
known  to  have  dotted  the  hills  and  vales  between  Legg’s 
Hill  and  Peach’s  Point  and  from  Salem  Harbor  to  Dever- 
eux  Beach  and  even  to  Castle  Rock.  Countless  Indian 
relics  are  even  now  dug  up  in  certain  sections  of  the  town 
and  until  recent  years  one  could  find  remains  of  Indian 
camp  fires  and  of  the  earthworks  surrounding  their 
stockaded  villages.^®  These  Indians  were  friendly  and 
lived  on  terms  of  friendliness  with  their  white  neighbors. 

6 Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1,  2,  8,  9,  14. 

7 E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  47,  pp.  1,  2. 

8 E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  78,  p.  65. 

9 Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  18,  19,  208. 

10  Eobinson;  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  p.  1. 
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The  last  rei^inis^  Sagamore  was  Winepoyken,  from  whose 
heirs  Marblehead’s  3700  acres  were  purchased  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1684  for  sixteen  pounds.  The  original  deed  is 
in  the  Selectmen’s  room  in  Abbot  Hall.  From  the  testi- 
monials by  Indians  living  in  1696,  it  is  learned  that  the 
settlement  was  called  ^^Massabequash”,  which  name  was 
also  given  to  the  river,  later  the  dividing  line  between 
Marblehead  and  Salem,  now  known  as  Forest  Hiver.^^ 

Clams  provided  one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  Haum- 
keags  and  the  squaws  used  the  shells  to  scratch  the  soil 
sufficiently  to  plant  what  corn  and  vegetables  were  grown. 
The  south  slope  of  Legg’s  Hill  was  a favorite  place  to 
make  stone  implements,  the  work  of  the  Braves,  and  here 
have  been  found  countless  stone  chippings.  Until  re- 
cently, there  was  a large  shell  heap  in  the  woods  near 
Throgmorton  Cove,  now  part  of  the  West  Shore  develop- 
ment on  Salem  harbor.  In  1850,  this  pile  contained  some 
thirty  cords  of  shells,  interesting  as  revealing  the  quantity 
of  clams  consumed  and  hence  hinting  at  the  number  of 
Indians  who  must  have  dwelt  in  its  vicinity.  Other 
camp  sites  have  been  discovered  near  Legg’s  Hill  on  its 
south  slope  bordering  what  was  then  a pond  but  is  now  a 
swamp  overgrown  with  trees;  just  off  Humphrey  Street 
across  from  the  Glover  School;  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
Devereux  Street;  and  on  Marblehead  Heck  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  bay.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  La- 
fayette Street  was  the  site  of  several  camps.  One  of  these 
forts  was  situated  on  a low  hill  in  a pasture  on  the  north- 
westerly side  of  Humphrey  Street  in  the  rear  of  the  Glover 
School.  It  was  circular  in  shape,  about  fifty-two  feet  in 
diameter  and  built  of  palisades  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Wood  (^^Hew  England  Prospect,”  part  2 Chap 
XIII,  1634),  ^fihey  doe  not  now  practise  anything  in 
marshall  feates  worth  observation,  saying  that  they  make 
themselves  Forts  to  file  into,  if  the  enemies  should  un- 
expectedly assail  them.  These  Forts  some  be  forty  or 
fifty  foot  square,  erected  of  young  timber  trees,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  rammed  into  the  ground,  with  under- 
mining within,  the  earth  being  cast  up  for  their  shelter 

11  Perley ; Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  31,  42. 

12  Eobinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  pp.  2-4. 
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against  the  dischargments  of  their  enemies,  having  loop- 
holes to  send  out  their  winged  messingers  . . . These  use 
no  other  weapons  in  warre  than  howes  and  arrowes,  saving 
their  Captains  have  long  spear es,  on  which  if  they  return 
comquerors,  they  carrie  the  heads  of  their  chief  enemies 
that  they  slay  in  the  warres.’’  This  fort  is  mentioned  in 
the  deed  of  Thomas  Oliver  to  John  Bradstreet,  dated  July 
5,  1658.  l^early  three-fourths  of  the  site  of  this  fort  has 
been  dug  away  as  a part  of  a gravel  pit,  birches  having 
since  grown  up  there.  The  more  extensive  Indian  burial 
places  are  in  Marblehead  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
to  Swampscott. 

William  Wood  spent  four  years  in  Hew  England  and 
on  his  return  to  England  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  (London  1634)  entitled  ^‘Hew  England’s  Pros- 
pect”. In  this  he  writes,  ^^it  was  the  custom  of  the  In- 
dians to  burn  over  the  grass  in  November  when  the  grass 
was  dry  and  this  consumed  all  the  underbrush  which 
otherwise  would  overgrow  the  country,  making  it  impass- 
able and  spoiling  their  hunting.  Hence  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory boasted  scarcely  a bush  or  bramble.”  There  was  a 
goodly  supply  of  bass  ^^the  Indians  and  English  catch 
with  hooke  and  line,  some  fifty  or  three  score  at  a tide.” 
Indians  and  English  fishing  together  presents  a peace- 
time picture.  The  Indians  looked  upon  the  land  as  a 
source  of  food  so  that  ‘fit  grieves  them  more  to  see  an 
Englishman  take  one  Deere  than  a thousand  acres  of 
land.”i" 

At  a general  town  meeting  in  Salem,  March  12,  1648-9, 
it  was  “ordered  that  Marblehead,  with  the  allowance  of 
the  General  Court,  shall  be  a town,  and  the  bounds  to  be 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  land  which  was  Mr  Humphrey’s 
farm  and  sold  to  Marblehead,  and  so  all  the  neck  to  the 
sea,  reserving  the  disposing  of  the  ferry  and  appointing 
of  the  ferry  man  to  Salem.”  Granted  May  2,  1649.  When 
Marblehead  became  a town  it  contained  forty-four  fami- 
lies. A list  of  the  grantees  of  the  common  lands  prob- 
ably gives  a fair  representation  of  the  freeholders  at  that 

13  Perley ; Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  27. 

14  Robinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  p.  5. 
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time,  including  Jolin  Gatchell,  John  Le^^,  John  Devrox, 
Moses  Maverick,  and  Richard  Rowland. 

John  Le^^  was  indentured  to  John  Humphrey  and  was 
one  of  seven  men  who  took  the  oath  of  freemen  in  Salem 
in  1635.  He  had  three  children  of  whom  John  was  prom- 
inent as  a trustee  of  the  Commoners.  The  Le^^  tomb- 
stone on  the  old  Burial  Hill  is  one  of  two  there  with  a 
coat  of  arms. 

As  the  number  of  settlers  increased,  the  amount  of 
land  cleared  became  greater  and  greater.  The  clearing 
was  usually  done  by  fire.  The  trees  were  cut  off  some  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ground  and  fell  one  upon  the  other 
until  a considerable  area  was  ready  for  the  burning.  These 
^reat  fires  were  so  intense  that  the  boughs  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  trunks  and  part  of  the  stump  were  con- 
sumed. The  thick  layer  of  ashes  fertilized  the  soil  and 
made  it  highly  productive  without  much  spading  or  other 
preparation.  There  was  a ^reat  danger  of  the  fires  spreading 
so  that  on  July  26,  1631,  the  Court  ordered  that  no  one 
should  burn  till  the  first  of  March,  (March  and  April  were 
the  period  for  burning)  and  if  he  did  so  before  for  the 
planting  of  his  corn,  he  was  responsible  for  any  damage. 
By  1632,  it  was  ordered  for  the  preservation  of  timber  that 
no  man  should  cut  on  common  lands  any  wood  for  paling 
but  such  as  should  be  viewed  and  allowed  by  an  assistant.^® 

The  map  of  Marblehead  as  it  was  when  the  town  was 
set  off  from  Salem  has  been  made  from  the  records  and 
conveyances  and  is  as  nearly  correct  and  complete  as  it 
can  be  made.  Those  portions  of  the  town  which  are  not 
numbered  constituted  the  common  and  undivided  land, 
being  very  ledgy  and  unsuitable  for  planting  or  other  im- 
provement. 

1 : Coy  Pond  Land  (Present  Marblehead  Pumping 
Station). 

This  tract  of  land  is  the  fifty  acre  game  preserve  of 
Emmanuel  Downing  (for  whose  son  Downing  Street  in 
London  was  named)  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Coy  Pond  Land. 

This  was  conveyed  by  John  Humphrey  to  Mr.  Downing, 

15  Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  196,  197,  224,  303. 

16  Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  p.  196  et  seq. 
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September  6,  1638.  This  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  made  by  the  town  of  Salem 
to  John  Humphrey  May  2,  1636.  Mr.  Downing  granted 
it  to  his  grandson  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Boston  and  he 
conveyed  it  to  Moses  Maverick  and  Richard  Rowland,  both 
of  Marblehead,  May  1,  1667.  This  tract  was  later  claimed 
by  Salem  and  is  still  a part  of  it. 

An  interesting  matter  which  savors  of  English  custom 
is  the  granting  of  a private  game  preserve  in  Salem  in 
1638.  Emmanuel  Downing  had  brought  from  England 
at  great  expense  ^^all  things  fitting  for  taking  wild  fowl 
by  way  of  duck  coy’b  In  July  1638,  he  was  granted  500 
acres  of  land  by  the  town  of  Salem.  The  order  also  ex- 
tended to  all  other  places  where  duck  decoy  should  be 
placed  by  like  license  from  the  Court.  Although  the 
said  order  applied  to  other  decoys,  no  similar  rights 
were  granted  to  any  other  person.  Mr.  Downing  apparently 
did  not  consult  the  town  of  Salem  nor  request  it  to  grant 
a pond  and  land  for  the  purpose.  There  was  a tract  of  land 
of  about  fifty  acres  that  he  deemed  to  be  adapted  to  his 
purpose  but  it  was  part  of  the  grant  to  John  Humphrey 
on  Forest  River.  It  contained  two  ponds  now  known  as 
Coy  Ponds,  and  a hill,  called  Legg’s  Hill,  which  over- 
looked the  ponds.  Mr.  Humphrey  conveyed  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing on  the  same  day  the  grant  of  the  right  to  maintain 
this  shooting  ground  ^fihe  two  ponds  and  so  much  high 
ground  about  the  pond  as  is  needful  to  keep  the  duck  coy 
private  from  the  disturbance  of  plowmen,  herdsmen,  or 
others  passing  by  that  way,  which  he  may  enclose  so  as  he 
take  above  fifty  acres  of  upland  round  about  the  same.’’ 
The  Downing  Mansion  house  was  on  Essex  Street,  Salem. 
It  had  two  stories,  many  gables,  and  undoubtedly  was  the 
finest  house  then  built  in  the  colony. 

2:  The  Plain  Farm. 

This  tract  of  450  acres  was  the  balance  of  the  grant 
of  500  acres  of  land  made  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  John 
Humphrey  in  1636  after  the  sale  of  50  acres  to  Emmanuel 
Downing  in  1638.  After  1645  it  was  divided  into  four- 
teen or  more  parts.  Mr.  Humphrey  had  a house  on  this 
land  which  had  been  built  by  Hathaniel  Pickman  in  1639 

17  Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  pp.  26,  27. 
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and  kept  servants  there.  When  he  went  to  England  in 
1641,  he  left  his  son-in-law  Adam  Oatley  at  the  house 
which  the  latter  finished.  The  eastern  part  of  Swamp- 
scott  as  it  was  before  1867  belonged  to  John  Humphrey. 

3 : Hugh  Peter  Grant:  350  acres,  granted  by  the  town 

of  Salem  1636;  and  conveyed  by  his  agent  to  John  Dev- 
ereux  of  Marblehead,  fisherman,  July  1,  1659. 

4:  John  Euck:  10  acres  sold  to  Eichard  Eowland  be- 

fore 1672  contained  the  landmark  ^Huck’s  Tree”. 

5 : Consisted  of  three  ten-acre  lots,  owned  early  by 

Moses  Maverick ; and  he  conveyed  it  to  Eichard  Eowland 
August  25,  1672. 

In  this  lot  are  the  famous  ^^dungeons”  or  kettle  holes 
made  by  the  glaciers. 

6 : Ten-acre  lot : Thomas  Oliver  to  J ohn  Bradstreet, 

Salem,  in  or  before  1658. 

The  ancient  Indian  circular  palisaded  fort  was  located 
at  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  this  lot.  | 

7:  Ten-acre  lot:  James  Underwood,  baker,  to  John 

Gatchell,  planter. 

8:  Ten-acre  lot:  Abraham  Williams  to  John  Gatchell 

before  1651. 


12:  Salem  to  Henry  Harwood  to  William  Stratton 

^^master  of  ship  of  Bristow  that  then  used  this  country” 
. . . sold  to  William  Payne  and  Eichard  Eussell  who  im- 
mediately erected  at  the  brook  in  the  cove  (Throgmorton’s) 
the  first  grist  mill  in  Marblehead. 

John  Gatchell  was  a typical  Marbleheader  of  the  days 
before  1649.  He  erected  a building  on  the  town’s  land 
without  permission  and  was  haled  before  the  Court  where 
a fine  of  ten  shillings  was  imposed  upon  him.  The  fine 
would  be  abated  and  the  building  allowed  to  remain  if  he 
^Vould  consent  to  cut  of  ye  long  har  off  hys  head  into  a 
sevil  frame.”  But  the  long  locks  continued  to  drape  over 
his  shoulders  and  as  far  as  is  known,  his  building  remained 
where  he  had  erected  it.  Because  the  location  of  the  grants 
were  so  indefinite,  encroachments  often  occurred.  The 

18  Robinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  pp.  9,  12,  70. 

19  Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  341. 
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fishermen  lived  in  houses,  had  flakes  for  drying  and  curing 
fish,  and  warehouses  for  its  storage.  The  town  records 
early  gave  grants  to  the  fishermen  of  half-acre  lots  on  the 
shore  of  the  I^eck  (meaning  Marblehead)  to  hold  for  a 
term  of  years  and  not  inheritable. 

Some  time  before  his  departure  for  England,  John 
Humphrey  had  built  a bridge  over  Forest  River  near  the 
present  Pumping  Station  to  enable  him  to  conveniently 
reach  his  Plain  Farm  at  the  westerly  end  of  Marblehead.^^ 
This  was  in  1640.  The  bridge  was  poorly  made  and  gone 
in  1648.  The  way  Mr.  Humphrey  traveled  was  by  boat 
from  the  rear  of  the  parsonage  across  the  South  River  to 
the  landing  place  of  the  South  Field  ( S E corner  of  Wash- 
ington & Dodge  Sts)  and  then  by  land  over  the  ancient 
narrow  and  crooked  path  through  the  South  Field  and 
what  is  now  Loring  Avenue  to  this  bridge,  by  means  of 
which  he  crossed  over  the  stream  to  his  land. 

On  Mar.  13,  1649,  the  Selectmen  granted  to  John  Hardy 
liberty  to  make  a dam  to  drain  his  salt  meadow  at  the 
head  of  Forest  River  in  the  place  where  the  old  bridge 
was  for  seven  years.  In  1656,  the  town  ordered  that  Wil- 
liam Browne  should  make  a foot  bridge  where  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey’s bridge  had  been  and  maintain  it  for  a common 
foot-bridge.  At  the  end  of  another  seven  years,  1663,  the 
Selectmen  of  Salem  appointed  Capt.  Curwin  & Mr.  Batter 
to  treat  with  the  Selectmen  of  Marblehead  about  paying 
their  part  of  the  cost  in  building  the  bridge  and  ^4ssue  it” 
with  them.  Hov.  17,  1666,  the  town  voted  to  pay  William 
Flint  five  pounds  for  the  bridge. 

On  June  25,  Salem  Court,  having  received  a complaint 
that  the  bridge  was  defective,  Salem  and  Marblehead  were 
ordered  to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  bridge  for  horses  and  persons  to  pass  safely  with  rails 
on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  A month  later  the  Select- 
men voted  to  repair  the  bridge  and  William  Flint  repaired 
the  Salem  half  of  it.  The  next  January  the  Selectmen 
ordered  that  no  person  should  fasten  any  lighter  or  any 
other  vessel,  great  or  small,  to  any  part  of  this  bridge  on 
penalty  of  one  pound. 

20  Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  pp.  343,  345. 
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On  March  26,  1673,  the  Selectmen  chose  John  Picker- 
ing to  rebuild  or  repair  the  bridge  if  Marblehead  should 
appoint  a person  to  act  with  them  for  their  part,  the 
Selectmen  of  Marblehead  to  be  notified  to  do  so.  To  oppose 
the  endeavors  to  compel  the  town  of  Marblehead  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge,  Marblehead 
petitioned  the  Salem  Court  for  relief  as  it  was  claimed 
that  the  Coy  Pond  land  many  years  before  was  a part  of 
their  town,  but  in  1679,  Salem  took  the  liberty  of  claiming 
those  lands  as  a part  of  their  territory  and  set  the  town 
line  over  about  20  rods  from  the  bridge.  After  that  time, 
the  bridge  was  wholly  within  the  town  of  Salem,  and 
the  Marblehead  men  stated  that  ^The  great  ability  of 
Salem”  renders  help  unnecessary  and  that  the  ^^poverty 
and  disability  of  Marblehead  is  such  that  it  should  bear 
no  part  of  the  expense  of  a bridge  or  causeway  entirely  in 
another  town.”  If  the  Court  should  make  Marblehead 
responsible  for  a portion  of  the  maintenance  of  this  bridge, 
the  petitioners  prayed  that  the  Coy  land  be  restored  to 
Marblehead  ^Vhich  we  so  long  before  had  enjoyed”. 

In  1675,  there  was  a landing  place  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  river,  easterly  of  the  bridge.  The  town  voted 
October  11,  1640,  that  the  shipbuilders  have  the  right  to 
take  all  timber  trees  within  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Salem 
and  one  mile  of  Marblehead  that  are  fit  for  ship  con- 
struction. If  the  trees  have  been  felled,  the  labor  of  fell- 
ing, or  if  sawn,  the  labor  of  sawing  must  be  paid  for. 

On  January  11,  1635-6,  the  freemen  of  Salem  granted 
to  Thomas  Scruggs  a farm  of  300  acres  of  which  ^^30  acres 
are  fitt  to  be  mowed  . . . being  in  the  outmost  bounds  of 
Salem  towards  Mr  Humphrey’s,  and  is  from  the  sea  where 
the  fresh  water  runs  out.  West,  and  by  Horth  is  the  fearme 
next  to  Mr  Humphries ; bounded  by  the  Common  on  the 
H W end  & the  E end.”  This  tract  of  land  lies  between 
Legg’s  Hill  and  the  ocean  at  Clifton,  next  to  the  Swamp- 
scott  line. 

During  this  winter  the  establishment  of  a college  was 
discussed,  and  by  tradition  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Scruggs 
contemplated  offering  and  actually  did  tender  this  tract 

21  Perley : Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  380. 

22  Ibid  : pp.  240,  312,  334,  335. 
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of  land  for  the  site  of  the  college  buildings  and  campus. 
However,  Gov.  Winthrop  and  others  of  Boston  were  op- 
posed to  this  site;  finally  Mr.  Scruggs  relinquished  the 
grant  to  the  town  and  received  in  its  stead  200  acres  of 
land  beyond  Bass  Biver.  This  change  was  made  at  this 
particular  time  because  John  Humphrey  desired  to  have 
a tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  near  his  Swampscott 
farm  and  this  was  done  as  Mr.  Scruggs  wished  to  favor 
him.  This  transaction  occurred  at  a town  meeting  May 
2,  1636,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  a division  of  Marble- 
head Heck  as  the  present  territory  of  Marblehead  was  then 
called.  motion  was  brought  in  by  Cp  Endicott  in  be- 
halfe  of  Mr  John  Humphries  for  some  land  beyond 
Forest  River  moved  by  special  arguments,  one  whereof 
was : least  it  should  hinder  the  building  of  a college  which 
would  be  manie  mens  losse’^  A committee  including 
Thomas  Scruggs  was  appointed  to  view  the  land  and  con- 
sider the  matter.  E’early  500  acres  was  subsequently 
granted  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  May  6,  1635.  John  Humphrey 
and  Hugh  Peter  were  appointed  on  the  committee  for  the 
new  college  at  ^^Mewtowne’’  (Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge). 

The  only  way  by  land  to  Marblehead  from  Salem  at  this 
time  was  by  way  of  Highland  Park  to  Yinnin  Square 
and  thence  to  the  town  of  Marblehead.  When  the  mill- 
dam  (Mill  and  Canal  Sts.)  was  constructed  with  a high- 
way over  it,  the  road  was  changed  to  run  through  the 
South  fields  by  way  of  Lafayette  Street  and  Loring 
Avenue  to  the  present  Pumping  Station  on  Forest  River 
(Opposite  the  Convent  of  Ste.  Chretienne).  The  road 
then  followed  a path  over  the  bridge,  passing  over  Stony 
Beach,  called  WebVs,  between  the  river  and  Legg’s  Hill 
towards  Marblehead,  past  Ruck’s  Tree,  going  through  the 
^^dungeons,”  westerly  of  the  new  burial  place  (Catholic 
Cemetery),  on  the  south  side  of  the  gravel  pit  and  joining 
the  original  highway  at  what  was  formerly  known  as  “Our 
House”  or  “The  Hour  House”  (Tent’s).  This  new  way 
saved  more  than  a mile  of  travel.  From  St.  Peter  Street, 
Salem,  a way  ran  southwest  following  the  course  of  Essex 
Street  through  what  was  formerly  Warren  Street  Court 
into  the  great  pastures;  it  passed  over  the  east  side  of 
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Bertram  Athletic  Field,  then  southerly  through  Highland 
Park,  over  Diamond  Bridge  to  Yinnin  Square,  then 
through  Tedesco,  Humphrey,  Pleasant,  Washington,  Lee, 
Gregory  (lower  Lee),  Hooper,  and  Washington  Streets  to 
the  peninsula  of  Marblehead. 

Upon  the  laying  out  of  the  road  through  the  South 
Fields  of  Salem  in  1666,  this  fell  out  of  use  and  was  used 
principally  to  go  to  the  Darling  Farm.  It  was  called  in 
1677 : ^^ye  highway  yt  goes  to  George  Darlin’s’^ ; in  1728 : 
^^The  Boston  Road^’ ; in  1731 : ‘^ye  country  road’^  Where 
this  road  left  the  town  was  the  ‘^Marblehead  Gate’’  which 
was  there  as  late  as  1703.  In  the  early  settlement,  each 
town  was  fenced  (for  the  protection  of  cattle)  and  at  the 
highways,  gates  in  the  fence  were  maintained.  These  might 
be  palisades,  stone  walls,  stone  and  rail,  rail,  brush,  split 
rail,  or  board  fence  after  sawmills  were  common  and  lum- 
ber cheaper. 

The  road  leading  to  Salem  over  Forest  River  was  laid 
out  in  1666  by  committees  from  the  two  towns,  “A  curious 
incident  was  the  method  of  laying  out  the  road.  Salem 
appointed  two  citizens  of  Marblehead  to  lay  out  that  part 
of  the  road  which  lay  in  Salem,  and  Marblehead  appointed 
two  citizens  of  Salem  to  lay  out  that  portion  which  was  in 
Marblehead.”  George  Darling,  Sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman, 
was  one  of  the  Scots  brought  to  I^ew  England  and  in  1651 
was  living  here.  His  house,  garden  orchard  and  the  rest  of 
the  lot  were  appraised  at  95  pounds.  The  way  was  laid  out 
April  24,  1666.  The  return  made  by  these  men  said 
that  the  way  should  lie  as  the  “common  cartwaye  now 
lyeth,  only  upon  the  middle  of  the  playne  as  we  leave  the 
common  way  and  go  somewhat  on  the  Left  Hand  of  the 
old  waye  until  we  come  to  the  bridge  that  standeth  in  the 
south  field  fence;  through  that  gate  upon  a straight  line 
unto  an  ould  tree  that  lyeth  neere  the  common  highway”. 

Above  the  little  bridge  at  Legg’s  Hill,  the  stream  was 
called  Frost-fish  Brook  in  1681  and  1711. 

The  Lynn  road  from  Marblehead  was  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

1677 : “ye  old  waye  yt  went  to  Mr.  King’s” 

23  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  46,  p.  4. 
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1682  old  highway^’ 

1687 : ^^the  old  country  road’’ 

1691  ^^the  old  path  and  road  which  was  to  Lynn” 

1719  “highway  that  leads  to  Lynn” 

1728  “Ye  road  leading  to  King’s  Farm” 

1734  “ye  way  yt  leads  to  Reddans” 

In  1737,  the  new  road  by  the  present  “Lead  Mills,” 
Lafayette  street,  in  both  towns  was  laid  out.  This  passed 
the  Wyman  farmhouse,  whose  owner  was  a friend  of 
Washington  and  who  gave  generously  to  the  support  of  the 
Continental  armies.  The  family  burying  ground  was 
near  by  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  late  Isaac  Wyman 
leaving  the  land  for  a memorial  chapel  where  services 
were  to  be  held  at  least  once  a year.  At  this  time  Clifton 
was  rapidly  developing  and  the  Wyman  Chapel  or  St. 
Andrews  filled  a community  need  and  soon  became  an  ac- 
tive church. 

This  new  road  caused  the  old  road  to  fall  into  disuse 
above  the  entrance  to  West  Shore  Drive.  This  old  road 
was  first  used  as  a gravel  pit,  then  the  town  dump,  pre- 
senting a most  unsightly  appearance  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  1933,  the  Herald-Traveller  papers  of  Boston  con- 
ducted a Roadside  Beautification  Contest  throughout  the 
state  and  was  an  incentive  to  redeem  this  spot.  The  Mar- 
blehead Garden  Club  and  the  Marblehead  Woman’s  Club 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  town  ofiicials  began  the  trans- 
formation which  is  now  known  as  Gatchell  Green,  in 
memory  of  an  early  settler. 

While  fishing  was  the  main  industry,  there  were  many 
farmers  who  obtained  grants  of  land  in  size  from  two  to 
three  acres  to  twenty  acres  or  more  and  the  common  of 
the  woods  adjoining  for  their  goats  and  cattle.  The  most 
a fisherman  could  own  was  a half  acre  house  lot  and  two 
acres  for  fishfiakes  and  garden.  All  land  owners  were 
cattle  owners  as  well  and  a large  part  of  the  plantation 
was  set  aside  as  common  land  where  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set the  cattle  of  all  settlers,  farmers  and  fishermen  alike, 
grazed  in  the  wooded  pastures  under  the  surveillance  of 
herdsmen  hired  by  the  settlers  in  common. 

24  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Commoners’  Kecords,  Vol.  77,  pp.  72,  161, 
340. 
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The  Commoners  Kecords  began  in  1652  and  were  con- 
cerned mainly  with  land  grants,  encroachments,  rents  and 
other  debts  due  the  Commoners,  sale  of  house  lots,  Cow- 
common  rights  as  the  cattle  were  ^^stinted’’  both  those  of  the 
Commoners,  and  non-Commoners,  repair  of  bridges,  town 
fences,  &c.  Their  money  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or 
Committee  of  the  Commoners ; these  trustees  were  rebuked 
if  they  exceeded  their  powers  and  were  held  to  an  account- 
ing. Herdsmen  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  cattle 
and  were  allowed  their  stint  of  cattle  free.  Fines  were 
collected  for  trespassers:  ^^one  moietie  for  the  use  and  re- 
lief e of  the  Poor  of  this  town ; the  moietie  to  the  use  of  the 
Commoners’’.  All  swine  must  be  ringed  and  yoked  from 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  they  could  be  shot  at  pleasure 
for  trespassing,  as  they  damaged  fish,  fences,  gardens,  &c. 
Ho  geese  were  allowed  on  the  commons  as  they  riled  the 
springs  and  water  where  cattle  drank.  Ho  sheep  were  al- 
lowed on  the  commons  as  they  spoiled  the  herbage.  In 
good  seasons,  cattle  from  out  of  town  were  allowed  to  use 
the  common  for  a price.  Land  sales  included  cow-com- 
mon rights.  John  Legg  served  for  years  as  clerk  and 
moderator  of  the  Commoners,  later  as  a trustee,  as  was 
also  Capt.  Hath!.  Horden,  Mr.  Richard  Reith  (Reed),  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Furgison. 

The  Diary  of  the  Rev.  William  Bentley,^^  pastor  of  the 
East  Church,  Salem,  gives  a fascinating  picture  of  the 
years  1784  on.  He  described  the  visits  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  was  one  of  the  ^^perambulators”.  On 
October  io,  1789,  ‘^Oen.  Washington,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  visited  Salem.  Hotice  of  his  approach 
from  Marblehead  was  given  by  hoisting  a flag  at  Gardi- 
ner’s Mills,  two  miles  from  town  and  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  which  makes  the  harbor  of  Salem.  This  Flag  was  to 
be  followed  by  another  at  the  old  Fort,  a mile  below  the 
town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour,  opposite  to  Hoggs 
head.”  After  two  o’clock,  Gen.  Washington  passed 
Gardiner’s  Mills  and  approached  the  town  by  the  Marble- 
head road,  turned  up  into  the  street  leading  to  Pickering 
Hill,  passed  Chapman’s  Corner,  crossed  the  street  at  the 
Town  Pump  & proceeded  by  the  Horth  Meeting  House  in 

25  Bentley : Vol.  1,  p.  130,  Vol.  2,  pp.  68,  69,  103. 
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to  the  Back  Street  to  review  the  Troops  (militia  of  the 
town)  accompanied  by  troops  from  Andover  in  red  uni- 
forms with  caps,  preceded  by  the  marshall  and  staff  & 
Gentlemen  on  horseback.  He  had  a few  servants  with 
him  and  a Ba^ga^e  Wa^on  &c.  . . . ^^The  General  then 
retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Joshua  Ward,  which  is  situ- 
ated below  the  Old  Church  at  the  entry  of  the  Town  from 
Marblehead.’’  Lafayette  visited  Marblehead  in  1824  and 
was  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  town.  ^Perambula- 
tions” are  still  carried  out  and  this  early  description  is 
thus  all  the  more  interesting.  ‘^Aug.  6,  1794:  We  went 

over  to  Marblehead  side,  Capt.  Ward,  Saunderson,  Horris 
& Waldo,  selectmen,  Gibaut  & Bowditch,  surveyors,  with 
attendants,  & met  the  Marblehead  selectmen,  Sewall,  Lee, 
Hooper,  Foster,  Watson,  &c.  They  questioned  our  bounds 
at  the  Stump  in  the  front  of  Gen.  Glover’s  house.  We 
first  measured  from  the  stones  in  the  pasture  83  rods  to 
the  House  & found  a agreement.  We  measured  from 
Darling’s  Cellar  & found  to  agree  the  only  difficulty  was 
from  the  house  6 poles,  but  as  this  was  a new  house  & the 
bounds  were  home  upon  the  Road  we  hesitated,  not  to 
confirm  the  tradition  & to  persist  in  our  boundary  mark. 
Afternoon,  we  went  to  the  Shore  & fixed  the  bounds  there. 
We  took  a base  of  10  chains  on  the  Beach  to  settle  the  Is- 
lands & having  fixed  stations  at  the  end  of  our  line,  on 
hill  before  Fowle’s  & at  the  Beach,  we  advanced  on  to 
measure  this  line,  having  offsets  at  the  run  of  water  within 
the  Beach  & then  to  avoid  the  swamp  & the  pond  which  lay 
just  below,  we  fixed  a station  higher  than  Phillip’s  house, 
upon  which  with  a painted  board  was  a mark  to  be  seen 
above  the  Trees  as  far  as  the  Hill  before  Fowle’s.” 

On  Oct.  16,  1793  : left  Salem  in  ISTewhall’s  coach, 

Mr.  Ward,  Saunderson,  Waldo  & Horris,  selectmen,  to 
perambulate  the  bounds  between  Salem  and  Marblehead. 
We  met  Col.  Lee  & two  Hoopers  at  Gen.  Glover’s  & passed 
to  the  Cove  where  our  bounds  begun.  We  could  find  no 
stones  that  were  clearly  defined  to  have  been  laid  as  land- 
marks, from  the  want  of  stakes,  but  as  we  agreed  on  the 
ground,  piled  the  stones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Inlet,  for 
there  is  little  winding  of  the  shore  & only  a place  over 
which  the  sea  breaks  into  the  meadows  & down  which  the 
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waters  of  tiie  meadows  pass  as  in  a hollow.  We  had  no 
other  landmark  till  we  came  to  the  General’s,  about  a mile, 
at  an  apple  tree  in  his  Orchard  several  feet  beyond  his 
house  near  the  stonewall  within  as  the  wall  now  stands 
but  which  he  intends  soon  shall  be  without  the  wall  from 
a new  line  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  run.  The  line 
from  the  corner  of  the  house  is  about  W.  We  found 
the  course  from  the  Cove  nearly  W to  the  stump  which  is 
all  that  remains  which  was  marked  M.  As  the  Lynn 
committee  did  not  attend  we  observe  that  their  line  be^an 
about  4 poles  S W from  the  Marblehead  line.  The  ^ore 
must  be  determined  at  the  next  survey.  From  the  apple 
tree  stump  we  returned  on  a JST  E Line  to  stones  on  the 
north  side  of  the  way,  about  a rod  from  the  wall  & 
continued  in  the  same  course  to  stones  not  far  from  the 
crossroad  leadins;  to  Forest  River,  near  Silver  Hole,  so- 
called,  on  the  S E side  of  Lego’s  Hill. 

^We  then  in  the  same  direction  crossed  the  road  to  a 
steep  rock  & stones  on  the  north  side  near  the  rock,  over 
the  wall,  & thence  a line  1ST  W to  Forest  River  gave  the 
bounds.  We  ascertained  the  stump  by  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Glover  & Mr.  Venning  who  have  been  at  repeated 
perambulations,  particularly  the  last  person,  & the  General 
was  on  the  last  in  1788  & lived  near. 

^^The  General  received  us  with  great  hospitality  & he 
communicated  a projection  of  his  own  which  assisted  my 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country.  He  projects  a 
canal  leading  from  Forest  River  into  the  cove  belonging 
to  Salem  at  which  our  reckoning  begins.  He  proposes  it 
in  the  following  manner  & shewed  the  course  to  me.  One 
fourth  of  a mile  from  Forest  River  is  Coy’s  Pond,  which 
now  communicates  with  the  river;  this  at  a distance  of 
about  one  sixth  of  a mile  communicates  with  deep  pond, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  hollows  called  dungeons, 
not  of  great  circumference  &;  regular  descent  to  the  center, 
where  it  is  28  feet  by  his  admeasurment.  This  is  near  the 
Road  over  which  & several  rods  on  each  side  there  is  some 
elevation,  but  not  great,  irregular,  or  rocky  or  obstructed. 
Then  there  is  a small  pond  near  his  house,  seldom  dry, 
which  communicates  with  the  meadows  & when  full  con- 
veys its  waters  through  the  Orchard  east  of  Blaney’s  house 
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into  Salem  Cove  which  we  have  surveyed,  making  a course 
short  of  two  miles.  General  Glover  seemed  to  think  his 
house  without  Salem  line  in  Marblehead,  but  there  was  no 
scruple  in  my  mind,  as  the  observation  then  stood.’’ 

Marblehead  was  connected  with  Boston  by  sta;s^e  in  1768 
and  with  Salem  in  1794.  In  1838,  the  opening,  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  was  the  occasion  of  discontinuing  the 
stage  to  Boston  but  four  stages  a day  went  to  the  Marble- 
head Depot  in  Swampscott  on  the  old  Lynn  Road.  When 
the  Salem  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened  in 
1839,  the  stage  to  Salem  was  discontinued.^® 

The  Marblehead  depot  mentioned  in  the  time-table  was 
not  in  Marblehead  at  all  but  stood  on  the  main  road  about 
where  the  present  Swampscott  cemetery  now  is.  The 
building  is  still  standing  & used  as  a dwelling  house;  a 
stage  conveyed  travellers  to  the  town  proper  nearly  five 
miles  away.  Ex-stage  drivers  were  conductors  as  they 
were  used  to  the  travelling  public. 

The  Swampscott  branch  from  Marblehead  to  Swamp- 
scott on  the  main  line,  was  opened  for  travel  October  20, 
1873.  This  new  line,  whose  cost  was  $185,000,  made 
available  for  seashore  residences  large  tracts  of  land 
hitherto  used  for  farming  and  pasturing.  The  stations 
were  Devereux  (not  built  until  the  road  had  been  running 
a year),  Clifton,  Beach  Bluff,  and  Phillips  Beach.  All 
the  depot  buildings  were  paid  for  by  subscriptions  from 
the  land  owners  along  the  line.^"^ 

Summer  residents  had  established  homes  in  Clifton  in 
Civil  War  days.  ^^Clifton  Village”  developed  in  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  railroad  and  west  of  Rockaway  Avenue 
between  1870  and  1880.  Before  1870,  Clifton  Heights 
was  ^^discovered”  and  settled  by  residents  of  Peabody. 
They  lived  in  camps  ‘^Peabody  Camp,”  which  were  soon 
replaced  by  houses.  After  1870,  the  opening  of  the  large 
Horace  Ware  estate  made  it  possible  for  all  the  Clifton 
west  of  Rockway  to  Clifton  Heights  to  be  developed. 
There  was  a ^^boom”  between  1925-1935  with  many  set- 
tlers from  Lynn  and  Salem.  This  year  (1945)  a ^^25 
Year  Club”  of  residents  has  been  formed. 

26  Roads;  Hist,  of  Marblehead,  p.  267. 

27  Bradlee:  Eastern  Railroad,  pp.  16,  97,  98. 
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In  1884,  there  was  an  effort  to  make  Clifton  (“the 
Farms”)  and  Marblehead  Heck  separate  from  the  town 
but  the  measure  was  defeated  in  town  meeting.  Benjamin 
Ware  was  one  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  Clifton  de- 
velopment in  the  days  when  there  was  agitation  a^^ainst 
building  of  the  avenue  and  the  railroad  extension.  This 
gentleman  made  himself  unpopular  in  the  older  section  of 
the  town  by  his  modern  ideas  and  elsewhere  for  a quite  a 
while.  “Beware,  B.  Ware.” 

For  several  years  opponents  of  expansion  and  moderni- 
zation shouted  their  war-cry:  “Kill  the  Railroad.”  The 
argument  used  by  the  standpatters  who  resisted  this  pro- 
gressive step  was:  “The  first  thing  you  know,  you’ll  go 
down  town  and  meet  someone  you  don’t  know.”  This  was 
one  of  Marblehead’s  proudest  boasts,  that  everyone  knew 
everybody  else. 
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By  C.  Marshall  Taylor 


In  the  little  over  a hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Whittier  and  Garrison  were  in  their  heydey  of  reform, 
much  has  been  written,  so  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
this  occasion  would  develop  anything  radically  new.  It  is 
my  purpose,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  brin^  out  the  causes 
for  their  ditferences,  hoping  thereby  in  a small  measure 
to  evaluate  their  methods  with  some  of  their  individual 
shortcomings.  We  continue  to  need  reformers.  We  shall 
not  always  agree  with  their  methods,  but  certainly  the 
world  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  perfection  which 
will  allow  us  for  one  moment  to  rest  on  our  oars.  One 
point  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  neither  Gar- 
rison nor  Whittier  started  the  antbslavery  crusade.  They 
came  onto  the  scene  after  a great  many  John-the-Baptists 
had  prepared  the  way  for  them. 

However,  Johnson  is  continually  making  biblical  com- 
parisons in  favor  of  Garrison,  saying,  ^4t  is  not  any 
clearer  to  me  that  Moses  was  commissioned  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  house  of  bondage — than  it 
is  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  raised  by  Divine  Providence  to 
deliver  this  Republic  from  the  sin  and  crime  of  slavery.’’^ 
The  anti-slavery  movement  had  its  beginning  in  Quaker 
religious  circles  originating  with  the  teachings  of  George 
Fox,  soon  followed  by  the  formal  action  of  Germantown 
Quakers.  Yet,  in  The  Life  of  Benj.  Lundy,^  the  claim  is 
made  that  ^^the  Methodists  were  the  first  society  to  prohibit 
their  members  from  holding  slaves.  They  subsequently 
relaxed  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  hold  slaves  pro- 
vided it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  gain  — a regulation 
which  can  evidently  be  evaded.’’ 

The  most  dramatic  reformer  of  all  was  the  emaciated 
Quaker  Benjamin  Lay  (1677-1759),  who  drank  nothing 
but  milk  and  water  and  often  subsisted  entirely  on  acorns, 
chestnuts  and  cold  potatoes.  Two  other  Quakers  now  al- 

Note  : — This  article  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Whittier 
Association,  at  the  old  Whittier  homestead  in  East  Haverhill. 

1 Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times — Oliver  Johnson — 
page  23. 

2 Philadelphia,  1847  — page  216. 
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most  forjo^otten  bore  testimony  against  slavery,  John 
Farmer^  (1667-1725)  and  Ealpb  Sandeford  (1693-1733), 
the  latter  declarin^a^  that  ^‘tbe  holding  of  negroes  in  slavery 
is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  man  and  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Author  of  Christianity.’’ 

Woolman,  once  described  by  Whittier  as  bein^  ^^the 
greatest  saint  outside  the  Bible”,  certainly  needs  no  at- 
tention on  this  occasion  except  a short  reference  to  the 
Introduction  to  Woolman’s  JournaF  written  by  Whittier 
in  1871.  Whittier  claimed  that  Woolman  ^‘never  allow- 
(ed)  himself  to  indulge  in  heat  or  violence,  persuading 
rather  than  threatening.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  so 
writing  Whittier  was  not  unmindful  of  a letter  he  had 
received  from  Lewis  Tappan  (6-18-1841  Essex  Inst.)  say- 
ing, ^‘1  would  affectionately  caution  you  against  unduly 
impeaching  the  motives  of  Friends  who  differ  from  you; 
— and  beseech  you  to  cultivate  on  all  occasions  feelings 
of  charity  & brotherly  love.  The  beautiful  example  of 
John  Woolman  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  your  emulation. 
His  labors  were  for  years  as  little  encouraged  as  your  own 
by  the  leading  influences  of  society,  yet  we  find  in  reading 
his  invaluable  memoirs  no  trace  of  bitterness  or  unchari- 
table feeling.” 

Many  anti-slavery  notables  pass  in  quick  review  such  as 
Anthony  Benezet  (1713-1784),  Benjamin  Franklin 
(l706-i790),  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  Elisha  Ty- 
son of  Baltimore  (1749-1824),  and  another  Quaker,  Elias 
Hicks  (1748-1830),  whose  teachings  amongst  Friends 
early  in  the  last  century  were  partially  responsible  for  one 
of  several  divisions  that  have  since  occurred  amongst 
Quakers.  His  ^^Observations  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Afri- 
cans, etc.”  was  published  in  Hew  York  in  1814,  thereby 
ante-dating  Lundy.  This  early  pamphlet  gave  indications 
of  his  progressive  ideas  which  later  proved  so  distasteful 
to  Philadelphia  Quakers.  Also  Rev.  George  Bourne  (1760- 
1845)  spoke  for  immediate  emancipation  in  1816.  Like- 
wise Rev.  James  Duncan  in  1824  was  for  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery. 

3 Since  writing*,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Henry  J. 
Cadbury’s  report  on  John  Farmer,  see  proceedings  Amer.  Anti- 
quarian Soc.,  Vol.  53,  pages  79-95. 

4 The  Journal  of  John  Woolman — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1909. 
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But  it  remained  for  Elizabeth  Hejrick  (1769-1831),  a 
demure  English  Quaker  lady,  to  dramatize  the  word  ^^im- 
mediate’’. The  title  of  her  lx>oklet,  issued  first  in  England 
in  1824,  was  ^Tmmediate,  I7ot  Gradual  Abolition”.  My 
^reat  criticism  of  Garrison  is  his  unwillin^ess  to  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  which  her  writings  undoubtedly 
had  upon  him.  As  late  as  1855  he  claimed  that  ^Hhe 
moment  the  doctrine  of  immediate,  unconditional,  ever- 
lasting emancipation  was  enunciated,  it  was  the  voice  of 
God  sounding  in  the  ears  of  this  nation,  calling  upon  it 
at  once  to  repent.”^  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  his  undoubted 
knowledge  of  Elizabeth  Heyrick  and  this  vaunted  claim 
for  immortality.  He  side-stepped  it  in  his  own  writings 
saying,  ‘^Having  been  the  first  publicly  to  unfurl  the  ban- 
ner of  Immediate  and  Unconditional  Surrender  m this 
Country/'  Also  Johnson  backs  up  his  adroit  statement  by 
saying  that  ^^Garrison  will  be  forever  honored  as  the  first 
American  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  Immediate  and  Uncon- 
ditional Emancipation.”® 

Without  doubt  the  insistence  of  Garrison  for  immediate 
emancipation  was  a great  rallying  slogan  for  the  fanatical 
anti-slavery  people,  but  it  remains  a question  as  to  whether 
his  insistence  on  this  procedure  did  not  hurt  the  anti- 
slavery cause  rather  than  help  it.  There  are  many  who 
think  that  through  immediate  emancipation  with  compen- 
sation, against  which  Garrison  fought  so  hard,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves 
a generation  earlier  and  without  recourse  to  war. 

Garrison  was  not  the  first  reformer  to  steal  some  one 
else’s  banner,  yet,  uncompromising  as  he  was  with  other 
people’s  acts,  it  is  almost  ironic  to  have  him  so  completely 
ignore  the  earlier  usage  of  the  word  ^Tmmediate”.  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  usually  one  of  his  supporters,  once  said,  ^^There 
is  danger  of  reformers  each  making  their  own  hobbies  the 
only  right  manifestation  of  faith  in  God.”^ 

The  Motts,  James  and  Lucretia,  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  Quaker  couple  in  the  last  century.  They  were 

5 Proceedings  Anti-Slavery  Society — Oct.  21,  1855  — page  9. 

6 William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times  — Oliver  Johnson 
— Introduction  page  11. 

7 James  and  Lucretia  Mott  — Life  and  letters  — pages 
346-7. 
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active  in  anti-slavery  circles  lon^  before  the  advent  of  Gar- 
rison, who  said  of  Janies  Mott  that  ^Hhe  slave  never  had 
a better  friend  nor  the  freeman  of  color  one  more  ready  to 
lend  a helping  hand  in  the  time  of  distress.^^*  J ames  Mott 
was  one  of  the  immortals  who  signed  the  famous  ^‘Declar- 
ation of  Sentiments’^,  and  Lucretia  Mott  was  credited  by 
Garrison  as  being  the  first  woman  who  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  when  he  came  out  of  prison.® 

Another  very  active  anti-slavery  worker  was  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  (1771-1852),  an  older  contemporary  of  Whittier 
and  Garrison,  who  in  his  efforts  to  free  runaway  slaves 
“for  forty  years  was  never  sure  of  a night’s  rest.”^®  It  will 
be  noted  that  he  usually  sided  with  Garrison. 

Ho  enumeration  of  gallant  anti-slavery  workers  would 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  Tappan  brothers, 
Arthur  and  Lewis.  The  former’s  anti-slavery  attitude  an- 
tecedes  Garrison,  for  how  else  could  we  reconcile  Tappan’s 
willingness  to  pay  Garrison’s  jail  fine  in  Baltimore.  Pub- 
licity never  appealed  to  Arthur  Tappan  because  “labor 
in  this  cause  (anti-slavery)  brings  its  own  reward  and  it 
would  evince  anything  but  a due  appreciation  of  it  to 
boast  of  one’s  labors  or  extol  those  with  whom  you  are 
privileged  to  labor,  and  unless  Divine  blessing  accom- 
panies our  laborers,  they  will  be  in  vain  or  worse  than 
vain.”^^  Lewis  Tappan  found  no  objection  to  the  making 
of  money  but  was  decidedly  against  hoarding  it.  If  he  had 
lived  a century  later,  the  government  would  have  taken  care 
of  this  angle  very  definitely.  Many  profound  and  enduring 
effects  can  be  traced  to  these  brothers.  Arthur  was  the 
main  financial  support  for  the  reform  papers  of  the  day, 
helping  Garrison  start  the  Liberator  in  1831,  which  John- 
son claimed  was  “born  to  fight  slavery  to  the  death,  and 
(that)  God  and  Christ  were  in  the  movement,  and  the 
gates  of  hell,  though  fortified  and  barricaded  by  traitor 
hands,  could  not  prevail  against  it.  For  surely  it  was 
determined  in  the  Divine  Counsel  that  American  slavery 

8 James  Mott  — Mary  Grew  — page  29. 

9 Ibid  — Page  192. 

10  Stories  of  the  Underground  Railroad  — Anna  L.  Curtiss  — 
page  13. 

11  The  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  by  Lewis  Tappan — ^page  407. 
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be  overthrown  — peaceably  if  the  nation  so  minded,  but 
otherwise  in  blood. 

At  one  sta^e  in  their  careers,  there  was  a reputed  offer 
of  $100,000.00  for  the  bodies  of  the  Tappan  brothers.  What 
factors  they  were,  in  really  doin^  something  practical 
about  slavery  and  people  of  color,  is  probably  best  told 
in  the  recent  history  of  Oberlin  College.  Large  bequests, 
including  Tappan  Hall,  and  above  all  their  influence  in 
setting  up  the  standards  for  the  College,  particularly  as 
to  negroes,  all  combine  in  proving  what  consecrated  souls 
can  do  for  a cause,  dear  to  their  hearts,  with  the  aid  of 
their  purses.  As  Sturge  put  it,  ‘^Arthur  Tappan  is  Aho- 
lition  personified.’’^^ 

Arthur  Tappan  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society  whose  100th  anniversary  is  to 
be  celebrated  next  year.  Its  agents  were  very  active  anti- 
slavery workers,  believing  and  ever  hoping  that  the  men 
of  the  South  could  be  won  over  by  moral  suasion  — by 
revival  methods.  One  of  their  very  astute  evangelists  work- 
ing in  Kentucky,  John  G-.  Fee,  was  so  versatile  and  Sun- 
day conscious  that  ^^on  Sundays  he  would  preach  against 
slave  holding  as  a sin,  and  on  week  days,  lecture  against 
slavery  as  an  economic  and  social  evil.”^^ 

The  mother  of  the  Tappans  was  a niece  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  found  time  in  rearing  her  children  to  give 
them  conscientious  training.  She  loved  the  phrase,  ^^Dare 
to  be  singular.”  She  was  very  religious  and  feared  that 
Arthur  might  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
saying,  fear  you  have  imbibed  some  errors,  from  what 
you  dropped  last  night  respecting  the  new  birth.  Pray 
for  an  entire  change  of  heart  and  pursuits.  Hate  sin  sin- 
cerely. From  my  own  experience,  I firmly  believe  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  to  be  scriptural.  I feel  that  I am 
depraved  in  the  whole  man;  that  in  me  naturally  there 
is  no  good.”^®  This  was  added  to  later  by  his  father  who 
said,  “We  charge  you,  my  dear  son,  to  make  religion  your 

12  Garrison  and  His  Times — Oliver  Johnson — ^page  46. 

13  A History  of  Oberlin  College  — Kobert  Samuel  Fletcher. 

14  A Visit  to  the  United  States  — Joseph  Sturge  — ^page  3. 

15  A History  of  Oberlin  College  — Eobert  Samuel  Fletcher  — 
page  263. 

16  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  — Lewis  Tappan  — page  41. 
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business,  and  to  attend  the  concerns  of  jour  soul  without 
any  delay,  live  a life  of  religion ; live  above  the  world,  and 
be  not  conformed  to  the  maxims  and  practices  of  it,  that 
are  sinful  and  displeasing  to  a holy  God.’’^'^ 

Horace  Bushnell  no  doubt  was  largely  responsible  for 
Arthur  Tappan’s  religious  liberality  and  tolerance  in  all 
things.  Just  how  tolerance  paid  is  best  illustrated  by 
Horace  Bushnell  in  his  “Discourses  on  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion’’ delivered  in  the  Horth  Church,  Hartford,  1-10- 
1839,  saying  that  he  had  personal  contact  with  slave 
holders  (a  procedure  diametrically  opposite  of  that  prac- 
tised by  Garrison).  “I  will  undertake  to  show  you  that 
you  can  and  ought  to  abolish  slavery.  I went  into  the 
argument,  which  he  heard  very  kindly,  because  I kept  on 
the  side  of  his  sympathies,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
reason.  He  said,  at  the  end — ‘You  are  the  only  reason- 
able man  I have  met  with.  You  tell  me  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  attempt  to  show  me  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.’  He  saw,  as  clearly  as  I did,  the  wickedness 
of  slavery,  and  its  incompatibility  with  such  modifica- 
tions. How  you  see,  in  this,  that  noise  and  combustion  is 
not  always  power.  If  I have  sent  home  these  two  men, 
unjustified  in  the  sight  of  their  own  consciences,  I fear 
that  I have  done  more  in  little,  than  many  a one  of  your 
anti-slavery  societies,  with  all  its  meetings  and  machin- 
ery.” How  true,  no  doubt. 

And  finally,  before  raising  the  curtain  on  Whittier  and 
Garrison,  one  short  notice  must  be  made  of  the  person 
who  finally  crystallized  the  anti-slavery  movement  into  a 
national  program  of  action.  While  Garrison  was  active 
in  several  reforms,  it  remained  for  Benjamin  Lundy 
(1Y89-1847)  to  instill  into  Garrison  “the  realizing 
sense” of  the  enormity  of  slave  holding.  As  A.  H. 
Grimke  put  it,  though  Garrison  had  been  interested  in 
and  had  written  both  prose  and  poetry  about  slavery  and 
the  evils  thereof,  it  was  Lundy’s  influence  which  trans- 
formed this  mere  interest  “into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  a 
definite  and  determined  purpose.”^^  Garrison  did  not 

17  Ibid  — page  50. 

18  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — A.  H.  Grimke  — page  46. 

19  Ibid  — page  48. 
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answer  tiie  first  call,  causing  Lundy  to  liken  the  final  con- 
version to  the  calls  of  God  to  Samuel,  who  waited  until 
the  fourth  call.  Whittier  also  recognized  Lundy’s  or- 
ganizing ability  and  all  three,  as  almost  all  the  anti- 
slavery people  of  the  time,  were  interested  in  the  Coloni- 
zation Society. 

Dr.  Yon  Holst  contends  that  ^^the  XIXth  century  can 
scarcely  point  to  another  instance  in  which  the  command 
of  Christ  to  leave  all  things  and  follow  Him  has  been  so 
literally  construed  and  followed”^®  as  it  was  in  Benjamin 
Lundy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1825  Lundy  had 
more  subscribers  to  his  paper  in  Xorth  Carolina  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union  due,  possibly,  to  the  large 
Quaker  population  in  that  state  at  that  time.  This  fact 
reveals  that  possibly,  if  other  methods  had  been  used  by 
Xorthern  reformers,  the  slavery  question  could  have  been 
settled  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  1837,  Lundy 
was  fully  convinced  that  ^^the  question  of  abolishing 
slavery,  wherever  it  may  be  acted  upon,  must  be  finally 
settled  at  the  ballot  box.”^^ 

Edward  A.  Pollard,  a Southern  writer,  contends  ‘‘The 
anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  South  was  purer  and  honester 
than  that  of  the  Xorth  and  regrets  that  this  sentiment  did 
not  find  some  practical  means  of  testifying  itself,  not  only 
that  it  might  thus  have  put  itself  beyond  the  likelihood 
of  being  ignored  or  misrepresented,  but  also  that  it  might 
have  done  some  positive  good  in  its  day.”^^ 

With  all  this  groundwork  already  done  by  the  early 
reformers,  why  did  Whittier  and  Garrison  lock  horns  ? 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  answer  and  that  is  their 
respective  attitudes  toward  sin. 

Garrison’s  mother  was  born  an  Episcopalian,  but  mar- 
ried what  her  family  considered  a low  caste  Christian — 
Abijah  Garrison.  She  was  excommunicated  by  her 
family  and  her  church  for  being  baptized  in  the  Baptist 
faith.  After  Lundy  had  so  successfully  convinced  him 
that  slavery  was  the  sin.  Garrison  because  of  his  religious 

20  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.  S.-H.  von  Holst — page  82. 

21  Benjamin  Lundy  — Philadelphia  1847  — page  295. 

22  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  — Mary  Tremain  — 
page  57. 

23  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — A.  H.  Grimke. 
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As  one  writer  puts  it,  ^‘G-arrison  fell  upon  tiie  men 
who  did  not  see  eje  to  eye  with  him,  with  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife. He  wanted  everyone  to  believe  that 
he  was  always  right,  forgetting  that  he  completely  reversed 
himself  on  Colonization. 

Surely  Garrison,  the  Bible  student  that  he  claimed  he 
was,  never  practiced  those  verses  of  the  13th  Chap,  of  Cor- 
inthians: will  show  you  a far  better  way.  I am  in- 

spired to  preach  and  know  all  the  secret  truths  and  possess 
all  knowledge,  so  that  I can  remove  mountains. 

^^But  if  I have  no  love,  I am  nothing ; for  love  is  patient 
and  kind,  is  not  envious  or  boastful.  It  does  not  put  on 
airs.  It  is  not  rude.  It  does  not  insist  on  its  rights. 
It  does  not  become  angry.  It  is  not  resentful.  It  will 
bear  everything.  Love  will  never  die  out.  For  our  knowl- 
edge is  imperfect  and  our  preaching  is  imperfect.  So 
faith,  hope  and  love  endure.  These  are  the  great  three 
and  the  greatest  is  love.^’ 

To  what  extremes  reformers  go,  Johnson’s  claim  that 
Garrison  ^%as  called  of  God”,^^^  is  typical,  and  the  logical 
sequence  of  complete  abandonment  to  this  thought  is  that 
eventually  such  a reformer  loses  balance.  He  gets  out  of 
focus.  He  insults  his  best  friends,  his  benefactors  and  his 
real  followers.  Finally  he  believes  ends  justify  the  means. 

Garrison  did  all  these  things.  He  lost  faith  in  the 
church  and,  as  for  the  government,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  with  his  agitation  the  Union  would  be  overthrown, 
believing  that  the  “Union  was  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  millions  in  bondage  and  therefore  accursed  of  Heaven. 
The  sooner  it  was  dissolved  the  better.”^^  As  late  as  1-15- 
57  Garrison,  at  the  State  Disunion  Convention  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  said,  “who  will  go  for  a dissolution  of 
this  blood-stained  union  ? Those  whose  reverence  for  God 
is  greater  than  all  human  substitutes ; who  only  ask  what 
is  His  will,  what  is  His  law,  and  never  ask  anything 
beyond  it.  All  who  mean  to  be  true  to  the  course  of 
liberty  will  be  with  us.”  Previous  to  this  Convention, 

32  William  Lloyd.  Garrison  — A.  H.  Grimke  — page  292. 

32a  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times  — Oliver  Johnson 

page  37. 

33  Ibid. 
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the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  wrote  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  Rev.  T.  W.  Hi^ginson,  deploring  the  agitation  for  dis- 
union, declaring  it  to  be  ^‘impotent  for  ^ood,  this  move- 
ment can  only  be  productive  of  evil.’’^^  Garrison  in  com- 
menting on  Wilson^s  letter  suggested  ^^the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  tie  the  letter  like  a millstone  around  his 
(Wilson’s)  neck,  to  sink  him  in  the  sea  of  political  oblivion 
until  he  shall  have  recovered  his  manhood.”^® 

It  is  easy  to  realize  that  constitutional  government  with 
all  its  checks  and  balances  had  no  appeal  for  Garrison. 
Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  democracy  and 
in  the  inevitable  power  of  right  and  justice  to  prevail 
over  evil  and  wrong-doing,  considering  slavery  an  eco- 
nomic and  not  a moral  issue.^®  Garrison  was  a moral  re- 
former and  Whittier  a political  reformer  depending  upon 
^^political  action”,  a term  so  prevalent  today  but  used  by 
a group  having  very  little  in  common  with  the  Quaker  re- 
former. Both  had  great  sympathy  for  the  other  reforms 
of  the  day,  temperance,  purity,  peace,  women’s  suffrage. 
Whittier  earned  two  prizes  of  $20.00  each  for  essays  on 
temperence,  published  in  the  Hew  York  Amulet.^^ 

Politics  did  not  appeal  to  Garrison  though  in  his  first 
campaign  he  was  audacious  and  egotistical  enough  to 
print,  ^fif  my  life  be  spared,  my  name  shall  one  day  be 
known  to  the  world.”^^  Whittier  studied  politics  and 
political  methods,  was  elected  to  public  office  and  very 
early  came  to  realize  the  need  for  democratic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  voter.  Such  methods  were  much 
too  slow  for  a reformer  whose  religion  was  bound  up  in 
the  word  ^ffnstant”. 

Both  reformers  knew  the  power  of  the  press  and,  as  a 
result  of  Garrison’s  robust  health,  he  was  able  to  do  edi- 
torial work  regularly  albeit  with  vehemence  and  rancor. 
Whittier’s  editorship  due  to  poor  health  was  spasmodic, 

34  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Meeting — Stacy  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.  10-21-1855. 

35  Proceedings  of  the  State  Disunion  Convention  1-15-1857  — 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

36  Quaker  Militant  — Mordell  — page  97. 

37  Henry  St.  Clair  7-1-1830  and  Gertrude  12-26-1830. 

38  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — A.  H.  Grimke  — page  35. 
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but  this  handicap  was  often  turned  to  advantage,  writing 
to  editors  and  occasionally  writing  letters  for  others  to 
sign,  which  sometimes  later  came  to  light  to  plague  recal- 
citrant politicians,  the  most  glaring  example  being  the 
final  rejection  after  three  tries  of  Caleb  Cushing  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President  Tyler’s  cabinet. 

In  the  early  days  both  were  in  favor  of  Colonization, 
but  when  they  were  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways 
each  issned  booklets,  G-arrison  leading  with  his  ^‘Exposure 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society”  in  1832.  Whittier, 
following  Garrison’s  suggestion  that  he  study  the  coloni- 
zation problem,  published  Justice  and  Expediency”  in 
1833.  Without  doubt  these  two  publications  reflect  the 
basic  reasoning  abilities  of  these  men.  That  Whittier’s 
exposition  had  exceeding  merit  is  attested  by  the  compli- 
ment paid  him  by  contemporary  reformers  Arthur  Tappan 
and  Moses  Brown,  who  saw  to  it  that  it  be  widespread 
throughout  the  country. 

From  an  argumentative  standpoint,  the  substantiating 
evidences,  citing  volume  and  page,  Whittier’s  product  was 
in  a class  by  itself.  One  of  the  most  glaring  differences 
is  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  Garrison,  true  to  his 

individualistic  tendency  in  everything  he  ever  did  or 
wrote,  uses  103  times  in  30  pages,  averaging  over 
three  per  page,  with  a top  of  15  times  on  one  page. 
Whittier  on  the  other  hand  uses  the  pronoun  only  17 
times  in  48  pages.  Whittier’s  presentation  illustrates 
with  what  great  diligence  he  had  studied  the  whole  sub- 
ject, searching  all  the  literature  available.  Dissect  it  ar- 
gument by  argument,  and  you  will  realize  very  quickly 
both  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  his  understanding.  It 
was  so  profound  that  it  hit  the  South  almost  like  a small- 
pox plague  — so  much  so  that  mere  distribution  of  one 
copy  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  and  ultimate  death  of 
Dr.  Reuben  Crandall  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  now 
under  the  very  roof  where  Whittier  wrote  ^Mustice  and 
Expediency”,  which  for  all  time  will  be  considered  his 
most  important  political  prose  article.  It  was  the  spring 
of  1833.  His  father  had  been  dead  three  years,  leaving 
to  his  poet  son  the  job  of  trying  to  eke  out  a living  from 
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the  farm  and  from  his  literary  work.  He  puts  his  pre- 
dicament boldly  in  a letter  to  Garrison  dated  11-11-33, 
confessing  must  work  or  starve.’’^®  He  must  have  en- 
joyed the  life  for  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Jonathan  Law 
dated  10-4-33,  ‘^1  am  busy  on  my  farm  as  a beaver  build- 
ing his  dam.  Head  all  I can  find,  politics,  history,  rhyme, 
reason,  etc.,  and  am  happy  — at  least  I believe  I am.’^^® 

If  you  were  the  jury  and  I were  pleading  the  case  of 
Whittier  vs.  Garrison  and  could  use  only  one  exhibit,  it 
would  consist  of  these  two  documents.  I would  ask  you 
to  read  them  and  have  you  decide  which  one  deserved  first 
place.  Garrison  is  extremely  egotistical,  evangelistic,  un- 
compromising, non-conclusive.  He  is  inviting  personal 
persecution,  prison  chains  and  the  crosses  reformers  are 
expected  to  bear,  saying  looked  up  to  Heaven  for 
strength  to  sustain  me  in  the  perilous  work  of  emancipa- 
tion.’’ 

Undoubtedly  egotism  plays  a very  important  role  in  the 
make-up  of  any  reformer,  or  for  that  matter  any  person 
who  achieves  outstanding  public  success.  It  may  display 
itself  in  varied  forms,  but  in  one  way  or  another  it  is 
there.  It  energizes  the  spark,  but  Garrison  had  it  in  great 
excess,  best  illustrated  in  his  oft-quoted  words,  will 
be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice. 
I am  in  earnest,  I will  not  equivocate;  I will  not  excuse; 
I will  not  retreat  a single  inch ; and  I will  be  heard 
Hote  these  six  statements,  each  one  starting  with 
Later,  when  some  one  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  sever- 
ity of  his  language  in  his  editorials,  he  replied,  ^Hrother, 
I have  need  to  be  all  on  fire,  for  I have  mountains  of  ice 
about  me  to  melt.”^^ 

Garrison  is  always  assuming  that  he  is  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  acting  in  the  belief  that  everything  revolved 
about  and  under  him.  Goodell  phrases  it  nicely  saying 
that  Garrison’s  friends  consisted  of  ^^those  who  are  in- 

39  Quaker  Militant  — Mordell  — page  71. 

40  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  — Pickard  Vol.  1 — page  171. 

41  Thoughts  on  African  Colonization  — Wra.  Lloyd  Garrison 
— Boston  page  32  — Introduction. 

42  Wendell  Phillips  Tribute  to  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison — Funeral 
Services  5-28-79  page  40. 
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toxicated  with  one  man’s  infallibility. Later  the  same 
author  in  speaking  of  reform  says,  ‘‘Take  an  ardent  and 
strong-minded  leader  in  a good  but  hated  cause.  Place 
him  in  the  fires  of  persecution  and  surround  him  with 
devoted  and  generous  friends.  Just  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  his  proving  himself  in  the  right,  when  al- 
most everybody  said  he  was  wrong,  will  the  conviction 
fasten  upon  his  admirers  that  he  is  infallible  ? Almost  of 
necessity,  the  same  idea  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly 
yet  firmly  into  his  bosom.  He  soon  shows  that  he  expects 
to  be  implicitly  followed,  and  his  expectations  realized. 

Ho  truer  word  picture  was  ever  painted  of  Garrison  and 
his  followers. 

With  the  personalities  involved,  and  with  methods  so 
divergent,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  anti-slavery  forces 
should  divide  into  two  factions  — the  “Old  and  the 
“Hew” — Garrison  heading  on  the  “Old”  and  Whittier 
aligning  himself  with  the  “Hew”.  In  the  light  of 
present  day  knowledge  I cannot  help  but  decide  in  favor 
of  Whittier.  Most  certainly  his  methods  are  applicable 
to  modern  problems,  whereas  Garrison,  with  his  many  in- 
consistencies, would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  modern, 
more  educated  mind.  Whittier  phrased  the  difficulty  very 
clearly  saying,  “I  felt  it  my  duty  to  use  my  right  of 
citizenship  at  the  ballot-box  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  while 
Garrison  with  equal  sincerity  judged  and  counselled  other- 
wise.”^® 

The  inconsistency  of  the  conflict  between  moral  and 
political  action  is  well  illustrated  in  a letter  (12-26-40 
Essex  Institute)  to  Whittier  from  Abraham  Pennock. 
“What  an  absurdity  is  moral  action  apart  from  political. 
We  move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  people  think  right  re- 
garding slavery  and  the  laws  which  sustain  it,  but  when 
we  get  them  so  to  think,  we  tell  them  you  must  forego 
your  rights  of  freemen  to  put  men  into  the  government 
who  will  vote  as  you  think — ^you  must  shrink  into  a kind 
of  colonial  relation  to  the  government,  petition  for,  not 
command,  a redress  of  grievances.  This  is  moral  senti- 

43  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — Vol.  2 — page  277. 

44  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — Vol.  2 — page  346. 

45  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times  — Oliver  Johnson 
— ^page  X Introduction. 
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ment  without  action,  faith  without  works,  a name  to  live 
and  yet  dead 

Earlier  that  year,  6-6-1840,  Whittier  wrote  Rev.  Joshua 
Leavitt,  ^‘1  can  only  hope  that  both  parties  will  go  forward, 
each  in  its  own  way,  steadily  and  without  turning  aside 
to  assail  each  other,  to  promote  the  great  and  good  cause 
to  which  they  stand  pledged  before  the  world. 

]^o  one  person  can  properly  claim  sole  authorship  of 
the  ^‘Declaration  of  Sentiments”  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  adopted  in  Philadelphia  in  1833. 
Garrison,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  it  as  his 
very  own,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  received  much  help 
in  preparing  it,  not  the  least  being  that  given  by  Lucretia 
Mott. 

Whittier,  at  the  time  a youthful  protege  of  Garrison, 
would  be  the  last  to  argue  the  undoubted  part  he  played 
in  its  preparation,  being  fully  satisfied  merely  to  say,  “I 
set  a higher  value  on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Declaration  of  1833,  than  on  the  title-page  of 
any  book”,^'^  and  to  pen  the  following  lines: 

To  W.  L.  G. 

I love  thee  with  a brother’s  love, 

I feel  my  pulses  thrill 
To  see  thy  spirit  soar  above 
The  clouds  of  human  ill. 

My  heart  has  leaped  to  answer  thine 
And  echo  back  thy  words 
As  leaps  the  warrior’s  at  the  shine 
And  clash  of  kindred  swords. 

1833  John  G.  Whittier^® 

A note,  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  original  draft 
of  the  “Declaration  of  Sentiments”  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Library,  reads,  “This  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison.  I was  on  the  Committee  with  him  for 
drafting  it,  & furnished  some  outlines  brought  with  me 
from  l^ew  York.  I was  requested  by  the  Committee  to 

46  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  — Lewis  Tappan  — page  306. 

47  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  — Pickard  Vol.  1 — page  136. 

48  Library  of  Congress. 
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write  out  my  plan,  but  bein^  quite  exhausted,  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Garrison.’^  (signed)  W.  Goodell. 

Golf  is  a relatively  modern  ^ame,  but  Whittier  antici- 
pated some  of  its  vernacular.  He  kept  ^^his  eye  on  the 
balP’,  whereas  Garrison  scattered  his  shots,  to  include 
women’s  rights,  peace,  temperance  and  other  reforms. 
Garrison  wanted  ^^instant”  reform  of  all  evils  in  this 
world.  An  early  reference  to  this  conflict  is  in  a letter 
Whittier  wrote  to  Harriet  Minot  (Pitman)  dated  Ames- 
bury,  3-21-39,  don’t  like  the  present  aspect  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause.  I hope  for  the  best.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  load  enough  already  on  the  toiling  shoulders 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Bunyan  without  letting  Capt.  Chap- 
man with  her  Vomen’s  rights’  & Garrison  with  his  per- 
fectionism get  astride  of  him,  and  ride  him  into  the 
Squires  Hole  of  fanaticism.”^® 

When  the  split  had  become  complete,  we  find  Whittier 
writing  (5-12-41)  to  his  cousin  Moses  A.  Cartland, 
have  been  for  the  last  3 weeks  peregrinating  with  Jos. 
Sturge,  trying  to  fan  into  life  the  all  but  expiring  em- 
bers of  Abolition.  We  have  dabored’  with  Friends  and 
with  Gentile,  Jew  & Greek,  & have  had  much  to  encourage 
us  on  the  whole. 

^^Bogers  & Garrison  have  been  in  Philadelphia  — but 
I did  not  see  them  being  absent  most  of  the  time  in  Balti- 
more & Wilmington.  That  clique  is  getting  comfortably 
small,  or  I am  much  mistaken.  I am  sorry  for  both 
of  them  — there  are  so  many  excellent  points  in  their 
character — they  were  such  fine  fellows  before  they  got 
their  heads  confounded  with  new  notions. 

Many  years  later  (1-11-86)  Whittier  wrote  Harriet 
Sewall,  saying,  totally  dissented  from  his  views  on 
non-voting,  disunion,  non-government,  etc.  & acted  ac- 
cordingly, but  I was  always  friendly  to  Garrison  himself. 
His  bitter  hostility  to  the  Liberty  Party  & his  constant 
misrepresentation  of  our  motives,  we  bore  in  silence.  We 
loved  the  man  while  we  suffered  from  his  unjust  assaults. 

^^At  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  abolitionists  of  the 
IT.  S.  did  not  follow  Garrison’s  lead  ...  I allow  no  man  to 

49  Letter  in  possession  of  the  author. 
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assHme  to  be  a truer  personal  friend  of  Garrison  than  mj- 
self.’^^i 

In  reviewing  the  political  procedures  of  our  two  friends, 
an  outstanding  difference  lay  in  their  attitude  toward  gov- 
ernment. Disunion  was  basic  with  Garrison  from  the 
start,  inviting  a collision,  for  on  July  4,  1829  from  the 
pulpit  of  Paul  St.  Church  he  said,  ^Gf  any  man  believes 
that  slavery  can  be  abolished  without  a stru^^le  with  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature,  quietly,  harmoniously, 
he  cherishes  a delusion.  It  can  never  be  done,  unless  the 
a^e  of  miracles  returns.  I^o!  we  must  expect  a collision.’’ 
Ho  compromise  in  that  truthful  prediction. 

Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  constantly  ur^in^  the 
election  of  officials  who  were  favorable  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  seeking  office  could  not  bear  too  close  scrut- 
iny. He  tried  to  induce  the  poet  Longfellow  to  seek  the 
nomination  for  Congress  in  ’48,  but  he  declined  saying, 
^^At  all  times,  I shall  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  true  liberty, 
and  in  freedom  from  slavery  of  all  kinds ; but  I cannot  for 
a moment  think  of  entering  the  political  arena.  Partisan 
warfare  becomes  too  violent,  too  vindictive  for  my  taste.”®^ 

Garrison,  though  supposedly  completely  sold  on  moral 
suasion,  made  a speech  in  Edinburgh  in  1840,  after  the 
World  Anti-Slavery  Congress  in  London,  which  was 
quoted  by  Whittier  in  the  12-40-40  issue  of  the  Hational 
Anti-Slavery  Standard;  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
the  oppression  of  tyranny  has  been  put  down  by  moral 
suasion  and,  unless  some  other  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  colossal  evil,  I fear  little  will  be  done  to  abolish 
slavery.”  Just  why  Garrison  made  this  public  admission 
so  far  from  home  on  such  a controversial  subject  is  diffi- 
cult to  fathom. 

He  refrained  most  assiduously  from  admitting  it  on  his 
return  to  America,  but  instead  continued  to  ply  his  invec- 
tive pen  against  all  who  recommended  political  action  of 
any  sort,  even  reviling  those  who  voted.  As  Higginson  re- 
ports it,  Garrison’s  attitude  toward  the  anti-slavery  people 

51  Letter  in  possession  of  the  author. 

52  Whittier  as  Man,  Poet  and  Keformer  — F.  B.  Sanborn  — 
page  202. 
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who  voted  was  one  of  complete  contempt,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  declaring  their  actions  were  *^^the  worst  form  of  pro- 
slavery.’^^^ 

Wendell  Phillips  was  not  on  Whittier’s  side,  because  he 
said  “when  we  set  out,  we  said  we  would  do  our  work  un- 
der the  government  and  in  the  church.  We  tried  it.  We 
found  that  we  could  not  work  in  either  way;  we  found  it 
necessary  to  denounce  the  Church  and  withdraw  from  the 
government. 

“Law  has  always  been  wrong.  Government  is  the  fun- 
damental ism  of  the  soldier,  bigot,  and  priest.  I think 
with  Guizot  ‘it  is  a gross  delusion  to  believe  in  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  political  machinery.’  Every  step  of  prog- 
ress the  world  has  made  has  been  from  scaffold  to  scaffold, 
and  from  stake  to  stake.  ISTo  reform,  moral  or  intellectual, 
ever  came  from  the  upper  class  of  society.  Each  and  all 
came  from  the  protest  of  martyrs  and  victims.”®^ 

But  how  did  our  anti-slavery  reformers  act  in  the  midst 
of  personal  danger  ? While  Garrison  may  have  suffered 
bodily  discomfort  and  mental  anguish  during  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Baltimore  jail,  he  didn’t  for  a moment  forget 
its  advertising  effect  on  the  anti-slavery  cause,  along  with 
his  own  personal  glorification,  saying, 

“Think  it  an  honor  with  thy  Lord  to  bleed, 

And  glory  midst  intensest  sufferings! 

Though  beat,  imprisoned,  put  to  open  shame, 

Time  shall  embalm  and  magnify  thy  name.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  messiah  complex  came  into 
play  very  early  in  his  life. 

Later,  at  the  time  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  fire,  we 
find  a glaring  inconsistency  between  words  and  action. 
Garrison  found  fault  with  Philadelphians,  saying  “Your 
cause  will  not  prosper  here^ — ^the  philosophy  of  reforms 
forbids  you  to  expect  it — until  it  excites  popular  tumult, 
and  brings  down  upon  it  a shower  of  brickbats  and  rotten 
eggs,  and  is  threatened  with  a coat  of  tar  and  feathers.”®® 

53  Contemporaries  — Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  — page 
255. 

54  Liberty  and  the  Great  Liberterians  — Charles  T.  Sprod- 
ing  — pages  163,  165,  166. 

55  History  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  — page  72. 
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These  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  Penn- 
sylvania Hall  was  a mass  of  flames  and  the  mob  spirit  ran 
riot.  Did  he  stand  fire?  'No.  He  says  that  at  midnight, 
by  the  advice  of  friends,  he  left  the  city  and  rode  to  Bris- 
tol, where  the  next  morning  he  took  the  steamboat  for 
home.^®  This  action  belies  a statement  made  in  1833  to  a 
friend,  ‘^My  health  is  perfectly  good,  my  spirit  lofty  as  the 
Alps,  my  zeal  unabated,  my  faith  unshaken,  my  courage 
unsubdued.  My  enemies  will  find  out  by  and  by,  that  I 
am  storm  proof.’’^"^ 

Later,  Whittier  wrote  his  cousin  Moses  Cartland  saying, 

don’t  like  mobs  & never  courted  martyrdom,  although 
were  it  to  come  upon  me,  in  the  sober  prudent  discharge  of 
duty,  I would  try  & do  no  dishonor  to  the  good  cause.  Gar- 
rison always  talks  as  if  mobs  were,  if  not  good  in  them- 
selves, the  cause  of  good.  He  denounced  us  all  when  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  as  tame  and  cowardly,  etc.,  said 
that  we  needed  a mob  to  wake  us  up — & then  when  the  mob 
did  come,  went  off  at  midnight  twenty  miles  into  Bucks 
Co.  to  escape  it.”®® 

We  are  not  privileged  to  learn  the  movements  of  many 
others  that  night,  but  no  one  had  stuck  out  his  chin  so  far 
and  no  one  was  quicker  to  save  his  hide  than  Garrison  on 
this  occasion. 

Fred  Douglass’  appraisal  of  Garrison  will  hardly  hold 
water  in  view  of  the  above  circumstance,  saying  ^^His 
Bible  is  his  text  book.  He  believed  in  sinless  perfection, 
complete  submission  to  insults  and  injuries,  and  literal 
obedience  to  the  injunction,  if  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to 
turn  the  other  also.”®® 

Garrison  was  hard  pressed  once,  finding  himself  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck  in  connection  with  a Boston  mob 
(10-21-35),  led.  by  ^^men  of  property  and  standing.”  He 
was  playing  second  fiddle,  however,  for  the  mob  was  really 
after  the  Englishman  George  Thompson. 

Getting  back  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  fire,  we  have  a 
glowing  example  of  complete  consistency  in  the  behavior 

56  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — The  Story  of  His  Life  Vol.  2 — 
pages  216-7. 

57  Journal  of  Negro  History  — Jan.  1927. 

58  Original  letter  not  located. 

59  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — Vol.  2 — page  292  Note  1. 
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of  James  and  Lncretia  Mott  that  same  evening.  'No  fam- 
ily living  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  was  better  known 
for  its  anti-slavery  attitude,  and  their  house  being  not  very 
far  from  the  ruined  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  very  vulner- 
able to  attack.  The  Motts  proved  their  fidelity  to  their 
principles  of  non-resistance,  as  well  as  their  anti-slavery 
faith,  by  remaining  in  their  parlor,  with  a few  friends, 
quietly  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  mob,  which  never 
actually  came.  Similar  procedure  is  recorded  of  another 
Quaker  couple,  Edward  and  Mary  i^eedles. 

However  Whittier,  donning  a disguise,  in  the  midst  of 
the  firing  mob  went  into  the  ill-fated  building  to  recover 
some  of  his  papers  from  the  offices  of  the  Freeman.  He 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  it  all,  writing  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Freeman  published  the  next  day,  reciting, 
^^Pennsylvania  Hall  in  ashes!  Let  the  abhorred  deed 
speak  for  itself.  Let  all  men  see  by  what  a frail  tenure 
they  hold  property  and  life  in  a land  overshadowed  by  the 
curse  of  slavery.’’®^ 

Whittier  already  carried  two  mob  stripes  colored  yellow 
in  conformity  with  the  color  of  the  liquid  ammunition 
often  used  on  such  occasions,  one  from  the  action  of  the 
mob  against  George  Thompson  and  himself  in  Concord, 
]Sr.  H.  (9-4-35),  and  another  at  Hewburyport  in  ’37. 

How  other  anti-slavery  delegates  regarded  the  fire  is 
best  portrayed  in  the  address  of  the  Executive  Committee 
issued  immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  Hall.  They 
affirmed,  ^‘Think  not  the  intimidation  will  drive  us  from 
our  post.  No  I Rather  will  we  gather  in  handfuls  the  yet 
warm  ashes  of  the  ruined  edifice  and  cast  them  toward 
heaven,  that  they  may  come  down  in  boils  and  blains  upon 
the  monster  Slavery,  eating  with  caustic  energy  to  his  very 
vitals,  and  consuming  his  life  blood  with  what  he  had  vain- 
ly deemed  should  be  his  nourishment.  We  shall  go  on  then, 
calmly  but  firmly.”®^ 

Previously,  in  1834,  during  the  riots  in  New  York,  a 
friend  warned  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  the  Quaker  bookseller, 
that  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  remove  all  anti- 
slavery literature  from  his  store  window.  Isaac  replied, 

60  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  — Pickard  Vol.  1 — page  234. 

61  History  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  — 1838  — page  155. 
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^^Does  thee  think  I am  such  a coward  as  to  forsake  my 
principles,  or  to  conceal  them  at  the  bidding  of  a mob 
The  mob  did  appear  but  seeing  the  staunch  Quaker  stand- 
ing boldly  before  the  store,  moved  on,  peaceably. 

The  Tappans  had  their  troubles  with  'New  York  mobs 
too,  but  they  did  not  falter.  To  a deputation  that  called 
on  Arthur  Tappan  suggesting  that  he  ease  up,  his  parting 
words  were,  will  hang  first.’’®^  Also  when  both  moral 
and  national  political  action  failed  and  the  tide  of  war 
seemed  to  be  going  against  the  Union  side,  Arthur  claimed, 
‘^1  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life  if  I could  help  free 
my  country  from  slavery;  better  lose  half  the  men  in  it, 
than  not  have  slavery  abolished.”®^ 

Mobs  and  their  attendant  activities,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  prove  fatal,  were  not  entirely  frowned  upon  by  the 
reformers  of  those  days.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  in  paying  his 
tribute  at  Garrison’s  funeral,  said,  ^^Garrison  had  that 
power  which  God  has  lodged  in  the  human  mind,  enabling 
it  to  do  and  to  dare  to  suffer  anything,  and  thank  God  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  it.”®^  Likewise,  Sanborn  declared 
that  ^^it  does  a poet  of  the  right  sort  no  harm  to  be  mobbed 
a few  times.”®® 

In  no  wise,  however,  can  we  class  Garrison  with  James 
Standring  of  Amesbury,  of  whom  Whittier  wrote  that  he 
^Vould  have  burned  like  a candle  for  opinion’s  sake,  had 
it  been  necessary.”®”^ 

Whittier’s  farsightedness,  while  yet  the  Civil  War  raged, 
is  shown  in  a letter  to  Garrison  in  the  Uewburyport  Her- 
ald dated  12-14-63,  saying,  ^Tor,  while  we  may  well  thank 
God  and  congratulate  one  another  on  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States, 
we  must  not  for  a moment  forget  that,  from  this  hour,  new 
and  mighty  responsibilities  devolve  upon  us  to  aid,  direct 
and  educate  these  millions  left  free  indeed,  but  bewildered, 
ignorant,  naked  and  foodless  in  the  wild  chaos  of  civil  war. 

62  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  — L.  Maria  Child  — page  315. 
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We  have  to  undo  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  two  centuries ; 
to  remake  the  manhood  that  slavery  has  well-nigh  unmade ; 
to  see  to  it  that  the  long-oppressed  colored  man  has  a fair 
field  for  development  and  improvement;  and  to  tread 
under  our  feet  the  last  vestige  of  that  hateful  prejudice, 
which  has  been  the  strongest  external  support  of  Southern 
slavery.  We  must  lift  ourselves  to  the  true  Christian  alti- 
tude where  all  distinctions  of  black  and  white  are  over- 
looked in  the  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.’’ 

These  were  truly  the  words  of  a statesman,  not  just  a 
reformer.  In  passing  it  is  quite  possible  by  changing  a 
few  words  to  realize  that  though  these  words  were  written 
over  eighty  years  ago,  the  truths  therein  still  need  to  be 
accomplished  both  here  and  abroad. 

Again,  in  May  ’65,  after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
the  Daily  Herald  records  Whittier’s  tolerance.  ^^We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  South,  who  have  really 
more  reason  than  we  have  to  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  a 
system  which  impeded  their  material  progress,  perverted 
their  religion,  shut  them  out  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
world,  and  ridged  their  land  with  the  graves  of  its  victims. 
How  better  can  we  evince  our  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
mercy  than  in  doing  good  to  those  who  have  hated  us,  and 
in  having  compassion  on  those  who  have  despitefully  used 
us.” 

Lincoln  did  pay  tribute  to  Garrison  and  the  anti-slavery 
forces  in  general,  saying,  have  been  only  an  instrument. 
The  logic  and  moral  power  of  Garrison,  and  the  anti- 
slavery people  of  the  country,  and  the  army  have  done 
all.”"« 

Undoubtedly  Whittier  was  a politician  of  first  rank 
and,  while  no  one  has  made  a full  study  of  each  and  every 
political  campaign  in  which  Whittier  took  an  active  part, 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  his  batting  average  on 
^^predictions  of  things  to  come”  was  very  high.  Hor  is 
there  any  escape  from  the  fact  that  he  both  made  and  un- 
made political  figures  during  his  active  years.  He  dropped 
Cushing  in  his  tracks,  he  made  Sumner  a Senator,  and  it  is 

68  Contemporaries  — Thomas  Wentworth  Hig-ginson  — page 
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not  beyond  possibility  to  agree  with  the  author  of  “The 
Immortal  Wife”  that  we  should  thank  Whittier  for  per- 
suading John  C.  Fremont  not  to  oppose  Lincoln’s  re-elec- 
tion. That  the  Fremonts,  particularly  the  wife,  had  great 
respect  for  Whittier’s  political  astuteness  is  amply  sup- 
ported by  documentary  evidence,  and  as  late  as  1-30-88 
we  find  Whittier  writing  his  cousin,  Abby  Woodman, 
“I  see  by  the  Los  Angeles  paper  that  Gen,  Fremont  is  in 
that  city.  As  I suppose  his  wife  is  also,  I enclose  a note 
of  introduction  to  ‘Jessie’.”  (Essex  Institute) 

Ho  doubt  Irving  Stone  took  some  poetic  license  in  re- 
lating the  circumstances  attending  a visit  made  to  Whit- 
tier at  Amesbury,  by  Jessie  Fremont,  wherein  he  pictures 
Whittier  “pouring  two  glasses  of  sherry  and  seating  him- 
self on  a hassock  at  her  feet.” 

That  Whittier  did  in  later  years  feel  the  need  of  a stim- 
ulant is  attested  by  a letter  12-27-81  to  his  cousin,  Phebe 
Woodman,  “I  had  a small  phial  of  brandy  to  take  with  me, 
but  I must  have  left  it  somewhere  in  my  chamber.  It  is  of 
no  consequence,  however,  for  if  I need  anything  of  the 
kind  they  have  some  good  cider  here,  which  will  do  just 
as  well.”  (Essex  Institute) 

Most  likely  the  World’s  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held 
in  London  in  1840,  would  have  passed  into  oblivion,  with 
little  to  its  real  credit,  had  it  not  been  held  just  when  the 
Anti-Slavery  forces  had  separated  in  this  country  into  two 
factions.  The  more  they  argued,  the  further  apart  they 
got.  But  London  seemed  to  provide  a climax! 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Whittier’s  health  forbade  his 
attending  this  Convention.  Whether  the  results  could  have 
been  any  different  will  always  be  a question.  But  for  once 
Whittier  appears  to  me  as  wrong  in  passing  judgment,  as 
he  did,  in  his  letters  in  the  Hational  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard, displaying  an  almost  acrimonious  attitude,  completely 
absent  before  or  after  in  Whittier’s  writings. 

Those  responsible  for  the  calling  and  the  organization 
of  this  world  convention  were  largely  English  Quakers. 
Sturge  was  the  prime  mover,  and  his  word  carried  great 
weight  both  in  and  out  of  English  Quakerism,  and  in 
foreign  anti-slavery  circles.  Quakers  in  England  had  not 
separated  as  had  been  the  case  in  America,  where  a di- 
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vision  had  taken  place  in  1828,  into  what  may  well  he 
called  Conservatives  and  Progressives.  Quakerism  having 
originated  in  England,  English  Quakers  seemed  to  feel 
warranted  in  assuming  a paternalistic  attitude  toward 
everything  American  Quakers  did.  The  English  took 
sides,  publicly  and  privately,  supporting  the  Conservative 
group  here,  and  English  Quakers  even  today  continue  to 
lean  toward  the  descendants  of  those  Conservative  Quakers 
in  this  country,  much  to  the  continuing  satisfaction  of 
both  groups. 

Whittier’s  membership  was  in  the  Conservative  group, 
but  the  very  active  anti-slavery  Quakers  in  this  country 
at  that  time  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  Progressive. 
Whittier  continually  refers  to  this  situation,  and  his  heart 
is  pained  no  little  by  the  fact  that  the  Conservative  Quak- 
ers in  Philadelphia  went  so  far,  at  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  to  advertise  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  that  ^Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Society  of  Orthodox 
(Conservative)  Friends  were  present  at  the  late  meetings 
in  Pennsylvania  Hall.”®® 

Likewise  the  conservative  Rhode  Island  Quakers  handi- 
capped Whittier’s  enthusiasm,  even  to  the  extent  of  deny- 
ing him  the  use  of  their  meeting  houses  for  anti-slavery 
meetings. 

Consequently,  most  of  the  women  delegates  to  London 
were  Quakers  of  the  wrong  stripe  in  the  minds  of  English 
Quakers,  who  did  not  consider  them  Quakers.  They  were 
^^Hicksites”,  a term  of  derision  that  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

From  all  the  official  evidence  available  to  date,  includ- 
ing the  report  of  those  in  actual  attendance  at  London, 
when  the  female  delegates  presented  themselves  as  fully 
accredited  delegates  to  the  Convention  from  Pennsylvania, 
they  were  refused  recognition  because  they  were  women. 
Horrors — the  idea  of  allowing  women  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic debate  in  Great  Britain  was  beyond  comprehension. 
Rigid  English  customs  must  not  be  broken. 

It  is  pretty  clear  too  that  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
Philadelphia  Anti-Slavery  Societies  had  sent  women  dele- 

69  A visit  to  the  United  States  in  1841  — Joseph  Sturge 
1842  — page  42. 
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^ates  to  London  in  full  knowledge  that  Stur^e,  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  society,  had 
discouraged  the  appointment  of  women  delegates. 

This  fact  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  substantiate 
Whittier^s  claim  that  religious  viewpoints  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  exclusion  of  women.  However,  circumstantial 
evidence  proves  contrariwise.  Sturge  knew  at  the  time  he 
registered  his  objection  that  all  the  women  delegates  to 
London  would  be  Hicksites,  or  those  sympathetically  in- 
clined. He  knew  that  excluding  women  would  automatic- 
ally exclude  ^^Hicksite’’  Quakers. 

Consequently  the  women  delegates  were  counted  out, 
officially,  because  they  happened  to  be  women;  whereas 
nearly  all  accounts  published  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
gress leave  no  doubt  that  the  exclusion  was  really  on  the 
basis  of  religious  bias.  The  journals  of  the  visiting  dele- 
gates are  replete  with  incidents  tending  to  bear  out  this 
viewpoint.  Even  the  official  artist,  B.  R.  Haydon,  who 
was  commissioned  to  paint  a scene  representing  the  Con- 
gress, allowed  this  bias  to  remove  Lucretia  Mott,  accredited 
by  all  who  knew  her  as  being  the  outstanding  Quakeress  in 
America  at  the  time,  to  a less  prominent  position  because 
he  ^Tound  her  out  to  have  infidel  notions,  and  resolved  at 
once,  narrow  minded  or  not,  not  to  give  her  the  prominent 
place  I first  intended.  I will  reserve  that  for  a beautiful 
believer  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.’’"^® 

We  all  admire  Whittier’s  prowess  in  the  political  field, 
but  apparently  he  lost  his  bearings  in  the  religio-political 
arena.  He  held  the  Quakers  of  England  in  high  esteem. 
That  Sturge  himself  was  prejudiced  there  is  little  doubt, 
for  when  he  was  in  America  in  1841,  he  enquired  his  way 
the  first  day  he  was  here  ^To  the  meeting  of  the  orthodox 
section  of  the  Society  of  Friends.”"^^  And  later,  in  refer- 
ring to  his  visit  in  Philadelphia,  he  refers  to  James  and 
Lucretia  Mott  and  other  liberal  Quakers  as  having  ^^separ- 
ated from  ^Friends’  in  Philadelphia.” 

One  has  almost  to  be  an  insider  to  really  appreciate  how 
bitter  were  the  antagonisms  of  a century  ago  between  the 

70  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — The  Story  of  His  Life  — Vol. 
2 — page  389. 

71  A Visit  to  the  United  States  — Joseph  Sturge  — page  2. 
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Quaker  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  The  English  Quakers 
are  much  to  blame  for  what  happened.  For  many  long 
years  the  English  Quakers  would  not  recognize  the  liberal 
branch  of  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  even  to  this  day 
evince  their  partiality  to  the  Conservatives.  The  preju- 
dices of  those  days  were  just  as  bitter  as  the  race  preju- 
dices of  today,  and  one  can  predict  a rude  awakening  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  can 
be  converted  to  American  ideals  and  thoughts  in  a short 
period  of  time.  Such  prejudices,  religious  or  racial,  do 
not  die  with  one  generation.  They  continue  to  exist  for 
several,  a glaring  instance  being  the  prejudices  of  the 
South  against  the  Yankees.  It  takes  centuries  before  it 
finally  disappears,  if  ever. 

Whittier  got  into  a slugging  editorial  war  concerning 
the  London  Convention  with  IST.  P.  Rogers,  editor  of  the 
^^Yational  Anti-Slavery  Standard’’.  Whittier  said,  ^^The 
Sturges,  Allens,  Fosters,  Gurneys,  Alexanders  and  Staceys, 
— the  ^Orthodox’  Quakers  of  England, — I cannot,  with- 
out further  and  better  evidences,  credit  for  a moment  the 
idea  that  they  have  made  their  abolitionism  thus  pitifully 
subservient  to  sectarian  prejudice. 

Rumblings  of  the  impending  storm  had  reached  Garri- 
son before  he  left  the  II.  S.  A.  because  in  a letter  5-22-1840 
he  said,  ^Vith  a young  woman  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  will  the  philanthropists  of  that  country 
presume  to  object  to  the  female  delegates  from  the  U.  S. 
as  members  of  the  Convention,  on  the  grounds  of  their  sex  ? 
In  what  assembly,  however  august  or  select,  is  that  almost 
peerless  woman,  Lucretia  Mott,  not  qualified  to  take  an 
equal  part 

Garrison  was  very  much  chagrined  over  the  Conven- 
tion’s refusal  to  admit  women  delegates,  for  a letter  to  his 
wife,  London  7-3-1840,  says  ^^Lucretia  Mott  is  winning 
^golden  opinions’  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless  ef- 
forts of  the  Orthodox  Quakers  to  obstruct  her  course,  be- 
cause she  is  a Hicksite.”'^^ 

Before  the  Convention  opened,  some  teas  were  held 

73  IsTational  Anti-Slavery  Standard — ^12-10-1840. 

73  William  Lloyd  Garrison  Vol.  2 — page  36. 

74  Ibid  — page  388. 
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which  both  men  and  women  delegates  attended.  On  one 
of  these  evenings  Josiah  Foster,  a very  prominent  English 
Quaker,  taking  J ames  Mott  aside,  explained  that  the  Motts 
^^must  not  expect  to  receive  much  attention  from  Friends, 
particularly  from  such  as  had  young  people  about  them, 
fearing  the  dangerous  tendency  of  our  doctrines.^^'^® 

On  another  occasion,  when  Lucretia  Mott  addressed  a 
public  group  of  anti-slavery  people,  again  Josiah  Foster 
felt  conscientiously  bound  to  inform  the  company,  and  he 
did  so  with  no  other  than  feelings  of  kindness,  that  Lu- 
cretia Mott  was  not  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  could  not  be  recognized  as  such.'^® 

Later  the  suggestion  that  some  opportunity  might  well 
be  granted  for  the  American  women  to  confer  with  their 
sisters  in  England  was  frowned  upon,  fearing,  as  they 
said,  that  other  subjects  might  be  introduced.  As  James 
Mott  put  it,  ‘^The  religious  opinions  of  some  of  the  latter 
was  the  armed  ground  of  objection;  and  I am  not  alone  in 
believing  that  this  had  some  influence  in  the  decision  of 
the  Convention ; but  we  were  unable  to  see  what  our  opin- 
ions on  doctrine  had  to  do  in  preventing  any  who  held 
them  from  pleading  the  cause  of  down-trodden  and  injured 
humanity.’’^'^ 

American  Conservative  Friends  helped  add  fire  to  the 
conflagration  as  it  is  understood  that  Stephen  Grelett  no- 
tified English  Friends  in  advance  that  the  Motts  and  other 
liberal  delegates  to  the  Convention  were  ^^separatists,  and 
warned  his  associates  to  beware  of  them  and  their  doc- 
trines.’’"^^ 

William  Howitt,  who  with  his  wife  Mary  attended  the 
Convention,  was  very  pronounced  in  his  belief  that  the 
female  delegates  were  excluded  because  ‘‘they  were  of  the 
Hicksite  party  of  Friends”,  saying  that  “the  influential 
Friends  in  the  Convention  would  never  for  a moment  tol- 
erate their  presence  there,  if  they  could  prevent  it”,"^^  and 
they  did. 

75  Three  Months  in  Great  Britain  — James  Mott  — page  16. 

76  Ibid  — page  17. 

77  Ibid  — page  19. 

78  Ibid  — page  30, 

79  Three  Months  in  Great  Britian  — James  Mott  — page  43. 
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Previous  to  the  Convention,  Whittier  had  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  what  English  Friends  might  do  or  say,  stating 
in  his  letter  to  ^^Dear  Jas.  C.  FulleP’  dated  ^Thila  5 5th 
mo  40.  Thy  kind  letter  was  duly  reed.  I needed  no  urg- 
ing to  attend  the  London  Conference,  but  the  state  of  my 
health  forbids  me  to  attempt  it  — I bow  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case  — urgently  entreating  thee  to  do  all  in  thy 
power  to  awaken  the  attention  of  English  Friends  to  the 
state  of  our  Society  in  this  country  on  the  slave  question. 
I do  not  wish  to  have  the  difficulties  here  exaggerated  but 
that  our  English  Friends  should  know  the  whole  truth, 
that  they  may  deal  with  us  faithfully.  In  much  love  — I 
am  ever  thy  friend, 

J.  G-.  Whittier.''"*® 

However,  Whittier  in  his  benevolent  spirit  could  not  rec- 
oncile what  appear  to  be  the  facts  in  the  situation  and, 
as  his  letters  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  are 
read,  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that,  becoming  unduly 
exercised  in  this  controversy,  he  allowed  personal  preju- 
dices to  sway  him  in  favor  of  Sturge  and  his  Quaker  col- 
leagues in  England  in  their  refusal  to  allow  women  dele- 
gates to  participate  actively  in  the  Convention. 

That  his  anti-slavery  friends  in  America  at  the  time  also 
agreed  that  Whittier  had  gone  too  far  is  best  explained  by 
referring  again  to  the  letter  which  Lewis  Tappan  wrote  to 
Whittier,  quoted  earlier,  beseeching  Whittier  ^^against  un- 
duly impeaching  the  motives  of  Friends  who  differ  from 
you.’’*^ 

That  both  Whittier  and  Garrison  had  great  influence  in 
their  different  fields  of  action  needs  no  reaffirmation  on 
the  part  of  historians,  but  might  it  not  be  well  to  try  to 
interpret  their  methods  in  the  light  of  present  day  reforms, 
particularly  ^^race  relations’’,  which  is  now  claiming  so 
much  attention  ? They  are  other  forms  of  slavery,  and  the 
attitudes  of  many  active  supporters  remind  us  quite  viv- 
idly of  the  appeals  made  by  the  reformers  of  a hundred 
years  ago. 

The  ^^black  slaves”  are  free,  but  if  you  listen  to  the  vehe- 
ment addresses  of  today,  we  have  now  not  just  one  form  of 

80  Letter  in  possession  of  author. 

81  Essex  Institute,  6-18-1841. 
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slavery,  but  many.  We  have  the  ISTegro  problem,  the  Sem- 
itic, the  anti- Japanese  antagonism,  anti-Nazi,  anti-Fascist, 
anti-Communist,  all  involving  slavery  in  some  form  or  an- 
other. It  is  no  longer  a religious  problem  but  on  the  con- 
trary largely  industrial.  With  this  change  in  society,  we 
notice  too  the  trend  away  from  dependence  on  religion, 
toward  dependence  on  government.  We  today  have  the 
trend  to  substitute  material  progress  as  being  much  more 
important  than  religious.  As  the  former  increases,  the 
obligation  to  religion  decreases. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  reformers  do  not  make 
greater  headway  today  is  explained  by  Chapman,  ^‘In  the 
unwillingness  of  the  average  man  in  America  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  any  subject,  his  mental  inertia,  his  belief  in 
labor  savings,  his  indifference  to  truth.  The  state  of  mind 
in  which  commercial  classes  spend  their  lives  is  not  that 
of  pure  self-sacrificing  spiritual  perception.  The  commer- 
cial mind  seems  in  its  essence  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of 
love,  religion  and  truth.’’^^ 

We  would  do  well  then  to  quote  the  words  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  ^^Better  than  Whittier  Societies  and 
the  preservation  of  relics,  is  the  imitation  of  his  uncon- 
querable defiance  of  popular  wrong  at  the  expense  of  repu- 
tation and  applause.  So  only  shall  we  be  worthy  to  rejoice 
in  his  great  memory. 

Under  such  circumstances,  if  faith  in  God  has  any  part 
in  our  lives,  Whittier  can  well  be  our  guide.  He  is  always 
calling  us  back  to  God,  as  he  did  in  his  poem  ^^Trust’\ 

All  is  of  God  that  is,  and  is  to  be ; 

And  God  is  good.  Let  this  suffice  us  still, 

Eesting  in  childlike  trust  upon  His  will 

Who  moves  to  His  great  ends  unthwarted  by  the  ill.^^ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  do  well  to  follow  Whittier  in 
his  poem  ^Requirement’’, 

We  live  by  Faith;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave 
Of  text  and  legend.  Eeason’s  voice  and  God’s, 

82  William  Lloyd  Garrison  — Chapman  — page  271. 

83  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.  — Hist.  Soc.  of  Old  Newbury 
12-17-1903. 

84  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Cambridge 
Edition  — page  434. 
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Nature’s  and  Duty’s,  never  are  at  odds. 

What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children,  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 

A reasonable  service  of  good  deeds. 

Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 

Eeverence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master’s  footprints  in  our  daily  ways? 

No  knotted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife, 

,Bnt  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Whose  very  breathing  is  unworded  praise ! 

A life  that  stands  as  all  true  lives  have  stood, 

, Firm-rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  Good.®^ 

and  finally,  may  we  close  the  spoken  word  with  the  lines 
just  recently  penned  by  Edith  Davis  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
entitled  “Whittier  Lies  Here”®® 

I walked  at  twilight  on  a lonely  hill 
Where  “that  deep  hush”  he  loved  enfolded  all. 

Like  faithful  sentinels  the  pine  trees  tall 
Alone  were  living,  there  where  all  was  still. 

Placed  high  beside  a narrow  grassy  way 
A simple  plate  the  printed  letters  bore, 

“Whittier  Lies  Here,”  and  strangely  nothing  more. 
When  those  few  words  so  much  untruth  convey. 

He  does  not  lie  there  on  the  quiet  hill 
But  dwells  forever  in  the  light  of  day 
And  his  achievement,  in  this  mortal  way. 

Inspires  with  trust  our  humble  spirits  still. 

“In  purer  lives”  he  ever  helps  us  find. 

Our  daily  service  to  the  Lord  above. 

By  quickened  ear  the  still  small  voice  of  love. 

And  human  brotherhood  to  all  mankind. 

85  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Cambridge 
Edition  page  460. 

86  Friends  Intelligencer  8-11-1945. 
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COLOl^EL  WILLIAM  FAIEFAX’S  ^^GUEST  BOOK  ” 
KEPT  AT  SALEM,  1729-1733 


Erom  the  Oeihihal  Owned  by  Mrs.  Ershla  Harrison 
Baird  of  Geen  Weeby,  Marshaee^  Virginia 

By  Harriet  Sievester  Tapeey 

This  interesting  reminder  of  old  Salem  is  a ^^Guest 
Book’’  or  as  its  modern  prototype  wonld  be  called,  an  auto- 
graph album,  which  was  kept  by  Colonel  Fairfax  when  he 
served  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Salem  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mrs.  Baird,  a descendant  of  Colonel 
Fairfax,  who  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  reproduce  two 
pages  which  contain  Kew  England  names,  writes  as  fol- 
lows concerning  the  history  of  this  volume  : 

^Thoresby  Leeds’  Ducatus,”  was  acquired  by  Col.  Wm. 
Fairfax  and  used  as  a ^^Guest  Book”  while  in  the  Bahamas 
sometime  after  1721,  whither  Christopher  Gale  had  brought 
the  book  on  returning  to  his  post  of  duty  after  settling  his 
father’s  estate  in  England.  Very  soon  afterwards  Col.  Wm. 
Fairfax  carried  it  with  him  to  Salem,  Massachusetts  in  1728 
and  to  Virginia  in  1734.  This  book  was  subsequently  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  Geo.  Wm.  Fairfaxes  and  sold  at 
Bath,  England,  with  other  effects  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fairfax. 
After  many  changes  of  hands,  all  duly  noted  in  the  book, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  my  father,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
who  renewed  its  use  as  a Guest  Book  at  the  new  Belvoir  in 
Virginia.  After  my  father’s  and  mother’s  deaths,  Belvoir  had 
to  be  sold  and  this  book  is  now  in  my  possession  at  Glen 
Welby,  Marshall,  Virginia. 

All  copied  notes  in  parentheses  were  annotated  by  my 
great-uncle,  the  eminent  genealogist  and  historian,  Wilson 
Miles  Cary  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  his  beautiful  manu- 
script handwriting.  He  also  notes:  Eev.  Miles  Gale,  rector 
of  Kighley,  Yorkshire  (1647-1723),  father  of  Christopher 
Gale,  was  a subscriber  to  and  original  owner  of  Thoresby’s 
T iPa8  ipn  Gi 

First  entry  in  Bookis  by  Chris.  Gale  (1680-1735).  (Chief 
Justice  of  the  Bahamas  in  1721.) 

The  entries  at  Salem  follow : 

December  19,  1729  Gualterus  Price,  alias  Walter  Price,  Sa- 
lem Kov.  Anglia 
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Jno.  Wolcott,  of  Salem 
Jan.  2 1729/30  Jno.  Bead,  of  Boston 
Jan.  12  1729/30  ,Benj.  Lynde,  Ch.  Just.,  of  Salem 

(Note,  inserted:  Ch.  Just.  1729-45,  Member  of  Coun- 
cil 1723-37,  1666-1745.  See  sprightly  letter  to  him 
1735  from  Col.  Wm.  Byrd  (1674-1744)  student  with 
him  at  Middle  Temple  (Va.  Mag.  lx-241.) 

Georgius  Pigot 
Miss  Marb 

Theodore  Coker,  of  Newbury 
Carolus  ffrost,  de  Piscattaqua 
Wm.  Browne 

Thos.  Jenkins  — Ebor 
John  Lovick  North  Carolina 

(Secretary  of  State,  whose  will  of  1727  is  proved  1733 
at  Edenton.  He  m.  Penelope  dau.  of  Gov.  Charley 
Eden.  His  executors  were  Christoper  & Edmund  Gale 
& Wm.  Little.) 

Ant.  Eeynolds  — Collr.  Piscat. 

June  17,  1732  Jo.  Fenoure 
Nathanialis  Cunninghamia 
Johannes  Clarke^  — of  Salem 

(1702-1763,  brother  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Fairfax) 

Bena.  Marston  Com.  Essex.  Vice-Corn. 

May  7,  1733  Johannes  Furney^ 

Jorge  Gibbs 
Jno.  Tasker^ 

J.  S. 

Thos.  Lechmere^ 

December  1733  Bena.  Lynde,  Junr. 

(1700-1781  Mem.  Council  from  1734;  Chief  Justice 
1745-1772.) 

December  1733  Thos.  Perrott 
William  Lynde 

Wm.  Lambert  — Comptr.  at  Boston 

1 Capt.  of  the  Salem  Fort,  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXXX, 
p.  229. 

2 Probably  John  Furneaux. 

3 Merchant  of  Marblehead.  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXVIII, 

p.  9. 

4 Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  Salem.  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll., 
Vol.  LXXX,  p.  229. 
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While  in  the  Bahamas  there  is  an  entry  with  the  following 
quotation:  (no  date) 

Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  Amor. 

W.  Fairfax. 


After  the  Salem  entries,  the  next  one  is  at  Belvoir-on-the- 
Potomac  Oct.  16,  1737 

Later  (no  specific  date)  entry  of : 

Ann  Fairfax  — "If  such  yr.  Heart  you  Boast 
the  impression^s  easy  lost.” 

(Hote:  Born  at  Salem  1727/8,  mar.  1743  to  Lawrence 
Washington  of  Mt.  Vernon  who  died  1752.  She  mar- 
ried (2)  1754  Col.  George  Lee  and  died  in  1761  leav- 
ing 3 sons;  George  Fairfax,  Launcelot  & William) 

D.  Fairfax 

(Note:  Deborah  (Clarke)  Fairfax  1708-1744,  dau.  of 
Francis  Clarke  (1670-1727)  of  Salem,  & his  wife 
Deborah  Gedney.  The  fragments  of  her  tombstone  are 
at  Belvoir-On-Potomac.  Wife  of  Col.  Wm.  Fairfax 
whom  he  married  at  Salem  in  1731.) 

Last  Colonial  date  entry  in  this  guest  Book  was  dated  3 
days  after  the  death  of  Col.  Wm.  Fairfax,  written  by  his 
daughter-in-law : 

"Un  Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul 

On  n^estime  jamais  une  chose  asses  avant  que  nous  L’avons 
perdu.”  S.  Fairfax 

Sept.  6,  1757. 

The  mottoes  written  by  the  guests  in  English,  French, 
Latin  or  Greek,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  inscribed  their  names.  Some  mottoes  are 
grave  and  some  are  gay  and  even  amusing,  and  each  man 
did  his  best  to  display  his  classical  learning,  ^^’early  all 
of  them  were  men  of  affairs  in  the  colony  and  not  a few 
were  connected  with  the  Customs. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  GUESTS 


MAJOR  WALTER  PRICE,  merchant.  Harvard,  1695, 
lived  in  a large  house  which  occupied  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Essex  Streets  and  was  similar  to  the  residence 
of  Governor  Bradstreet,  an  excellent  example  of  the  early 
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aristocratic  mansion.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Capt.  John  and 
Sarah  (Wolcott)  Price  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Walter 
Price  who  built  this  house  before  1659.  He  was  horn  in 
Salem,  May  17,  1676;  married  Freestone,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Turner,  Mar.  30,  1699;  had  children,  John, 
horn  March  29,  1700;  William,  horn  March  22,  1701; 
Sarah,  horn  Feh.  4,  1709-10,  who  married  March  18, 
1739-40,  Dr.  Joseph  Bartlett;  Elizabeth,  horn  May  9, 
1714.  Major  Price  sold  his  house,  which  was  used  as  the 
Pratt  Tavern  for  many  years.  He  later  owned  a house  on 
Essex  Street,  opposite  Liberty  Street.  Major  Price  was  a 
Province  Loan  Commissioner  for  Essex,  took  part  in  his 
military  capacity  in  Indian  attacks  in  Haverhill,  and  was 
known  as  ‘^Squire’’  in  Salem.  His  wife  Freestone  died 
January  21,  1714,  and  he  married,  second,  February  24, 
1715-16,  Elizabeth  Hirst,  whose  brother  had  married 
J ud^e  SewalPs  daughter,  thereby  uniting  these  families  in 
friendship.  Major  Price  served  as  selectman  and  in  other 
local  offices.  He  died  on  April  5,  1731.  (See  Shipton: 
''Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.") 


JOHH  WOLCOTT  was  of  the  distin^ished  Wolcott 
family  of  Connecticut,  one  branch  of  which  settled  in  Sa- 
lem in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  John  was  son  of  Judge 
Josiah  and  Mary  (Freke)  Wolcott,  baptized  First  Church 
September  13,  1702,  married  January  28,  1730,  Elizabeth 
Papillon  of  Boston.  His  mansion  was  next  to  Captain 
Walter  Price’s  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Essex 
Streets.  Merchant  and  High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County. 
Harvard,  1721;  Representative  in  General  Court,  1730 
and  1737.  Died  in  1747,  leaving  a very  large  estate.  (See 
Essex  AritiqiMriau,  Vol.  8,  p.  20.) 


JOHH  READ,  eminent  lawyer.  Harvard,  1697,  was 
son  of  William  and  Deborah  (Baldwin)  Read  of  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  born  Jan.  29,  1679-80. 
After  graduation,  he  preached  in  several  small  Connecti- 
cut towns,  giving  quite  a satisfactory  account  of  himself, 
was  admitted  to  the  First  Church  at  Hartford,  about 
which  time  he  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Cook)  Talcott,  half-sister  of  Governor  Joseph  Talcott. 


JOHN  READ,  Esq. 

1679  - 1749 

From  the  portrait  by  Smibert 

In  possession  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
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Later,  however,  he  became  involved  in  religions  contro- 
versies in  the  towns  in  that  state,  being  accused  of  having 
leanings  toward  the  Church  of  England.  Abandoning 
preaching,  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  and  about  1720 
removed  to  Boston  where  he  was  elected  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  from  that  time  his  legal  practice  became  the  lar- 
gest in  the  colony.  James  Otis  called  him  ^^the  greatest 
common  lawyer  this  continent  ever  saw,^^  while  John 
Adams  said  he  had  ^^as  great  a genius  and  became  as  emi- 
nent as  any  man.’’  He  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and 
raised  the  legal  profession  to  an  honorable  place  in  the 
community.  John  Read  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1749, 
leaving  a library  of  over  fifty  volumes  of  legal  works. 
John  and  Ruth  (Read)  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom, 
William,  was  a lawyer  in  Boston.  He  associated  himself 
with  King’s  Chapel  when  he  moved  to  Boston,  was  a ves- 
tryman for  many  years  and  became  counsel  for  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  His  portrait  by  Smibert,  is  in  the  Addison 
Gallery,  Andover.  (See  Shipton:  '"Sibley's  Harvard 
Graduates.") 


BEN J AMIR  LYNDE,  Harvard,  1686,  born  in  Boston, 
Sept.  23,  1666,  son  of  Simon  and  Hannah  (Newgate) 
Lynde.  Upon  graduating  he  went  to  England,  remained 
five  years,  studied  law,  and,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Col.  William  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who  was  likewise  study- 
ing for  the  legal  profession.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  and  other  important 
offices.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and 
Hannah  (Corwin)  Browne,  on  April  27,  1699.  Judge 
Lynde  died  Jan.  28,  1745.  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  Col.  Byrd  to  Judge  Lynde,  recalling  their  for- 
mer friendship : 


S’r: 


Virginia,  the  20th  of  February,  1735  [6], 


Considering  the  frequent  opportunities  you  have  of  sending 
your  commands  to  your  Friends  here  I wonder  by  what  mis- 
behaviour on  my  part  you  have  not  honour’d  me  with  a syl- 
lable since  the  return  of  Mr.  Eppes.  I troubled  you  with  a 
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long  Epistle  by  that  Gentleman,  tho’  your  silence  almost 
tempts  me  to  suppose  he  never  delivered  it.  Yet  this  baulk 
don^t  discourage  me  from  makeing  a second  attack  upon  your 
meditations.  I can  depend  upon  this  Young  Gentleman’s 
waiting  upon  you  with  my  respects.  He  is  son  of  one  of  your 
own  Countrymen,  Mr.  Eavenscroft,®  who  haveing  some  Rela- 
tives there,  has  sent  his  son  to  make  them  a visit.  Besides  he 
hopes  to  learn  many  usefull  things  in  that  industrious  part 
of  the  world,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  Travellers, 
return  both  wiser  & better,  both  of  which  he  will  have  a fair 
chance  to  do  if  you  will  please  to  shew  his  Modesty  some  coun- 
tenance. You  and  I both  remember  what  an  advantage  it  was 
to  two  bashfull  people  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  worthys  of 
a strange  country. 

Whenever  I meet  with  any  of  your  saints  from  Hew  Eng- 
land I fail  not  to  ask  kindly  after  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  & 
have  that  J oy,  which  he  denys  me,  of  understanding  he  is  still 
a healthy,  vigorous  old  fellow.  They  tell  me  like  Moses  & 
Caleb  he  grows  ancient  without  decay  & promises  as  long  a 
life.  I wish  you  would  live  long  enough  to  make  all  your 
countrymen  honest  by  your  righteous  Judgments  and  good 
Example,  & then  Methusalem  & you  will  be  the  oldest  men 
in  story.  I fancy  your  laws  there  are  so  tender  that  they  put 
no  knaves  to  death,  but  by  a peculiar  sort  of  Banishment  con- 
demn them  to  sail  about  the  world  in  Sloops,  & so  expose  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  Ocean.  Some  of  these  Banditti  anchor  near 
my  estate,  for  the  advantage  of  traffiquing  with  my  slaves, 
from  whom  they  are  sure  to  have  good  Penny  worths.  I am 
now  prosecuteing  one  of  them  whose  name  is  Grant,  for  this 
crime,  and  have  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  Him.  I wish 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  hang  up  all  your  Felons  at  home, 
and  not  send  them  abroad  to  discredit  their  country  in  this 
manner. 

If  I could  persuade  our  Captain  of  the  Guard  Ship  to  take 
a cruise  to  Boston  at  a proper  season,  I would  come  and  beat 
up  your  Quarters  at  Salem.  I want  to  see  what  alteration 
forty  years  have  wrought  in  you  since  we  used  to  intrigue  to- 
gether in  The  Temple.  But  Matrimony  has  attoned  suf- 

5 This  was  probably  a son  of  Thomas  Eavenscroft,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Dyonesia  (Savage)  Eavenscroft  of  Boston.  She  was 
daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Savage.  Dyonesia’s  sister  Sarah  mar- 
ried John  Higginson  of  Salem,  in  1672.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  young  man’s  relatives  whom  he  visited  were  members 
of  the  Savage  and  Higginson  families.  Thomas  Eavenscroft’s 
name  appears  in  the  first  list  of  members  of  King’s  Chapel, 
Boston,  in  1686. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  LYNDE 
1666  - 1745 


From  the  original  portrait  by  Smibert  in  the  Essex  Institute 
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ficiently  for  such  Backslidings,  & now  I suppose  you  have  so 
little  fellow  feeling  left  for  the  naughty  Jades,  that  you  can 
order  them  a good  whipping  without  any  relenting.  But 
though  I should  be  mistaken,  I hope  your  conscience,  with 
the  aid  of  three  score  and  ten,  has  gained  a compleat  victory 
over  your  constitution,  which  is  almost  the  ease  of  S’r,  your, 
&c. 

For  Mr.  Lynde.  (Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  Vol  IX, 
p.  241.) 


THE  KEY.  GEOKGE  PIGOT  was  Rector  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  at  Marblehead  at  this  time,  and  was  in- 
fluential in  establishing  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Salem.  He 
was  born  in  England  and  came  to  FTewport,  K.  I.,  where 
he  married  in  1700,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Da- 
maris  (Arnold)  Carr,  granddaughter  of  Governor  Carr. 
About  1738  he  returned  to  England  and  preached  there 
until  his  death.  His  wife  remained  in  Marblehead,  where 
she  died  in  1751.  (See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXXXI, 

p.  66.) 


THEODORE  COKER,  Harvard,  1726,  was  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Ann  (Price)  Coker,  bom  Oct.  16,  1707,  in 
Xewbury.  He  married  Ellen  Marion,  of  a family  long 
in  public  life  in  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1736.  He  was  then  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  Dorchester.  He  removed  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  he  died  in  1746.  (See  Shipton:  '^Sibley's 
Harvard  Graduates/’) 


CHARLES  FROST,  Harvard,  1730,  was  born  in  Kit- 
tery,  Aug.  27,  1710,  son  of  Hon.  John  and  Mary  (Pepper- 
rell)  Frost,  an  eminent  merchant  and  official  of  Kittery. 
He  married  in  1738,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  and 
Joanna  (Pepperrell)  Jackson,  niece  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perrell,  and  was  member  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Selectman  and  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  January  4,  1756. 


HOX.  WILLIAM  BROWXE,  Harvard,  1727,  was  son 
of  Col.  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Keech)  Browne  and  was  born 
in  Salem,  May  7,  1709.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
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General  Sessions,  Representative  to  General  Court  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  He  married  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Burnet  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  Hew  York,  Massachusetts  and  Hew 
Hampshire.  She  died  in  1761  and  he  died  in  1763,  prob- 
ably at  the  house  on  Folly  Hill,  Danvers.  Many  of  their 
children  removed  to  Virginia.  (See  Perley’s  Essex  Anti- 
quarian, Yol.  13,  pp.  160-162.) 


THOMAS  JEHKIHS  was  of  York,  ^‘Ebor”  meaning 
^^Eboracum,”  an  abbreviation  for  York.  He  died  Sept. 
19,  1745,  aged  55  years,  and  was  buried  in  South  Ber- 
wick. 


AHTHOHY  REYHOLDS  was  Collector  and  Sur- 
veyor of  Customs  at  Piscataqua  as  early  as  1729-30,  ac- 
cording to  this  Guest  Book,  but  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the 
Hew  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers,  (Volume  XYIII)  he 
did  not  receive  his  appointment  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  in  London,  until  March  31,  1731.  He  took  the 
oath  of  office  before  Richard  Waldron  of  Portsmouth,  on 
Hovember  19,  1731,  succeeding  Richard  Wibird  of  Ports- 
mouth. Mr.  George  A.  Helson,  formerly  Collector  at 
Portsmouth,  whose  death  occurred  receLitly,  told  the  writer 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  selected 
for  the  Collectorship  sometime  previous,  to  take  the  place 
of  Collector  Atkinson,  who  was  removed  from  office  in 
1730.  Reynolds  returned  to  England,  as  it  is  recorded 
that  John  Gray  was  appointed  Collector  on  Oct.  8,  1734, 
in  the  absence  of  Anthony  Reynolds,  who  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land for  the  settlement  of  his  private  affairs.  (H.  H. 
State  Papers,  Yol.  18,  pp.  39,  57.) 


CAPT.  HATHAHIEL  CUHHIHGHAM  married  in 
Boston,  Aug.  27,  1722,  Ann,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Sarah 
Boucher,  who  was  born  April  7,  1703.  He  married,  sec- 
ond, Susanna  Gerrish,  according  to  King’s  Chapel  records, 
Dec.  28,  1738,  by  whom  he  had  a son  Hathaniel,  who 
married  Sarah  Kilby ; Ruth  who  married  James  Otis ; and 
Sarah.  Capt.  Cunningham  was  a subscriber  to  Prince’s 
Chronological  History  of  Hew  England  in  1736;  repre^ 
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sented  Boston  in  tlie  General  Court  in  1739 ; served  on  a 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  relieve  Boston  of  taxes  for 
the  Province  in  1742.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Boston  in  his  day,  his  estate  hein^  valued 
at  £50,000.  He  died  in  London  in  1748. 

BEIsTJAMIH  MAESTOH,  merchant,  Harvard  1715, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Feb.  24,  1696-7,  son  of  Beniamin  and 
Patience  (Eogers)  Marston,  his  mother  bein^  a daughter 
of  the  Eev.  John  Powers,  fifth  president  of  Harvard.  His 
father  had  a considerable  fortune,  but  had  lost  it  before 
his  son  was  ready  for  college.  Consequently  young  Ben- 
jamin had  to  depend  on  scholarships,  in  which  he  was  no 
doubt  helped  by  his  uncle  President  Leverett  of  the  Col- 
lege, He  seems  to  have  been  a model  student  and  after 
graduation  engaged  in  maritime  ventures  with  his  father, 
thereby  retrieving  the  family  fortune.  He  married  Me- 
hitable,  daughter  of  Henry  Gibbs.  He  was  Sheriff  of 
Essex  County  twenty-three  years,  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  later  served  as  special  Justice  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  His  wife  died  in  1727,  and  he  married, 
second,  in  1729,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge  Isaac  Wins- 
low, which  enabled  him  to  enter  a wide  social  circle  in  the 
colony.  He  had  houses  at  Marblehead  and  Manchester,  as 
well  as  Salem,  and  in  1743,  retired  to  his  large  estate  in 
Manchester,  where  he  died  on  May  22,  1754.  Both  daugh- 
ters married  into  the  distinguished  Watson  family  of  Mar- 
blehead, and  the  son  Benjamin  settled  in  that  town,  engag- 
ing in  mercantile  pursuits  with  his  brothers-in-law  ^^King’’ 
Hooper  and  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee.  (See  Shipton:  ^'Sihley's 
Harvard  Graduates/') 


BEHJAMIH  LYHDE,  JK.,  Harvard,  1718,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Oct.  5,  1700,  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  (Browne)  Lynde.  Kepresentative  to  the 
General  Court  for  Salem,  1728-1731;  Haval  Officer  of 
the  port  of  Salem  until  1729;  Town  Treasurer,  1731; 
Councillor,  1737-1765;  Judge  of  Inferior  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  Essex  County,  1739-1745;  appointed  to  the 
Superior  Court,  1745-1771;  Chief  Justice,  1771;  Judge 
of  Probate  for  Essex  County,  1772-1775.  He  married  on 
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!N‘ov.  1,  1731,  Mary  Goodridge  of  Eoxbury.  He  lived  in 
the  highest  style  for  those  days.  His  death  occurred  on 
October,  1781,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Charter  Street 
Burying  Oround.  (See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
149.') 


WILLIAM  LYHDE,  son  of  Beniamin  and  Mary 
(Browne)  Lynde,  and  brother  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Lynde, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Oct.  27,  1714.  He  was  a merchant 
and  owned  a share  in  the  South  Mills  in  Salem  which, 
upon  his  death,  he  left  to  his  brother  Benjamin.  In  1751, 
he  bought  the  Stephen  Sewall  house  which  occupied  the 
present  site  of  the  Salem  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Essex  Street. 
He  died  on  May  10,  1752,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Charter  Street 
Cemetery. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


No  Ship  May  Sail.  By  Charles  F.  Haywood.  1945.  382  pp. 
small  octavo,  cloth.  Lynn,  Massachusetts:  Nichols- 

Ellis  Press. 

This  sea  story  which  was  originally  published  in  1942  has 
been  so  popular  that  there  have  been  several  printings  since 
that  date.  This  edition  contains  ten  pages  of  historical  notes 
on  Salem  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Jacket 
design  is  adapted  by  Paul  Goodridge  of  Marblehead  from  a 
painting  by  Michele  Come  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem. 
The  story  is  a vivid  picture  of  what  happened  in  Salem  and 
Marblehead  when  Jefferson  put  the  embargo  on  all  shipping. 
It  is  colorful  and  accurate  and  will  interest  all  who  like  the 
thrilling  tales  of  the  seafarers  of  the  early  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Men  and  Movements  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  By  E.  Clowes  Chorley,  D.  D.,  Historiographer. 
1946.  501  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
nePs  Sons.  Price,  $4.00. 

This  book  seeks  to  sketch  the  life  and  work  of  the  leaders 
who  shaped  the  thought  of  the  Church  from  Colonial 
times.  The  treatment  throughout  is  purely  historical,  not 
critical.  It  is  a history  packed  full  of  human  interest  and 
unusual  anecdotes.  It  is  a story  of  storm  and  stress,  some- 
times bitter  strife,  but  through  it  all  there  is  steady  progres- 
sion. While  obviously  of  chief  interest  to  Episcopalians,  no 
student  of  American  history  should  overlook  it. 
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THE  FOUXDIXG  OF  THE  FREE  CHRISTIAX 
CHURCH  OF  AXDOVER 


Read  at  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Its  Founding. 

By  Mary  Byers  Smith 

In  tlie  early  fall  of  1819,  a youn^  Scotsman  named 
Jolin  Smith  decided  that,  after  working  in  Waltham  for 
two  years  and  eight  or  nine  months,  he  ^Then  wanted  to 
isee  the  country  . . . wanted  to  know  what  there  was  out 
here.’’ 

^^After  looking  around  Albany  and  Troy,”  he  said, 
went  to  Xew  York  and  took  passage  in  a ship  loaded  with 
hay  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Off  Cape  Hatteras 
we  experienced  ...  a severe  gale  but  arrived  in  Charleston 
safely,  and  I went  on  shore.  I saw  a crowd  of  people 
gathered  on  a vacant  lot, — I always  went  where  there  was 
a crowd — and  what,  think  you,  I saw  there  ? It  went  to 
my  heart  like  a shot,  it  was  a sale  of  slaves.  I remained 
and  saw  them  bid  off ; one  young  fellow,  named  Anthony, 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  brought  $750.  After  An- 
thony was  sold  a woman  was  put  up,  with  a child  on  each 
side  of  her,  and  a babe  in  her  bosom  ....  She  wept  bitter 
tears  and  it  made  me  weep  to  see  her.  She  was  bid  off, 
and  my  heart  recoiled  at  the  sight.  If  there  is  anything 
wicked  it  is  for  one  man  to  take  another,  to  make  him  his 
beast,  to  beat  him  and  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  him  pos- 
sible, and  to  allow  him  to  go  blindly  down  into  eternity 
without  the  knowledge  of  God.”  Unquestionably  this  ex- 
perience of  my  grandfather  was  the  driving  force  back  of 
the  Free  Church  movement. 

We  all  know  vaguely  that  this  church  was  founded  on 
anti-slavery  but  just  how  or  why  is  not  easy  to  understand 
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without  some  study  of  the  times.  John  Smith  came  to 
Andover  in  1824.  The  first  entry  in  the  Free  Christian 
Church  record  is  March  21,  1846.  During  this  twenty 
year  period  occurred  almost  all  the  important  changes 
from  the  Andover  of  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  modern 
era.  When  I started  to  write  this  paper,  I thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  sketch  in  a little  background  of  the 
years  1824  to  1850.  I soon  found  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  confused  and  complicated  chapters  in  American 
history.  I should  have  been  in  despair  if  I had  not  dis- 
covered Dr.  Arthur  Darling’s  Political  Changes  in  Mass- 
achusetts, 1824-1848.^  For  what  I am  obliged  to  leave 
out  I refer  you  to  his  fascinating  book. 

Until  1836,  the  only  way  to  get  to  Andover  was  by 
stage-coach.  In  fact,  the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Rail- 
road (connecting  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell)  was  the  first 
link  in  what  became  the  Boston  and  Maine  system.^ 
There  were  no  newspapers  when  my  grandfather  came 
here,  except  what  might  happen  to  be  brought  from  Bos- 
ton by  stage  two  or  three  times  a week.  By  the  forties, 
half  a dozen  papers  expressing  the  most  divergent  points 
of  view  were  being  circulated  and  eagerly  read,  including 
Garrison’s  Liberator. 

Manufacturing  was  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railroad.  When  my  grandfather  bought  water- 
rights  on  the  Shawsheen  in  the  early  twenties,  there  were 
already  tiny  cotton  and  woolen  mills  operating  in  FTorth 
Andover,  Marland  and  Abbot  Villages  and  Ballardvale. 
As  early  as  1825  there  was  ^^a  petition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a bank.”^  Lawrence  was  not  set  off  from  Andover 
and  Methuen  until  1847  and  South  Lawrence  remained 
a pine  forest  until  long  after  the  completion  of  the  great 
dam  in  1848. 

My  grandfather  came  to  live  in  Frye  Village  (now 
Shawsheen)  and  at  first  made  cotton  machinery.  Later, 
at  the  suggestion  of  John  Dove  and  his  brother,  Peter 

1 Subtitle,  A study  of  Liberal  Movements  in  Politics.  Yale 
University  Press,  1925. 

2 George  Pierce  Baker,  New  England  Eailway  System.  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1937. 

3 Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  Historical  Sketches  of  Andover. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1880.  p.  601. 
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Smith,  he  started  there  not  the  first  flax  mill  in  America, 
as  is  often  stated,  hut  the  first  successful  one.^  Word  of 
this  went  back  to  Scotland  and  gradually  he  was  joined 
by  fellow-countrymen,  friends  and  relatives.  We  know 
that  the  Donalds,  also  founders  of  this  church,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  ’44  because  ^^they  knew  a family 
of  Smiths  who  were  about  to  make  the  venture,  led  there- 
to by  the  success  of  their  cousins  John  and  Peter  in  An- 
dover.”^ 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  on  Andover  Hill  was 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  founded  in  1808.  By 
1840,  all  its  buildings  had  been  completed;  and  a picture 
shows  the  little  elm  trees  of  the  elm-arch.®  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, a much  older  school,  was  for  a while  rather  over- 
shadowed by  the  Seminary  with  its  immense  preoccupa- 
tion with  turning  out  ministers  of  sound  orthodox  faith. 
It  was  founded  as  a protest  against  the  ^^dangerous  Uni- 
tarianism”  of  Harvard  College  and  it  was  managed  by 
extreme  conservatives.  It  had  organized  its  own  church 
though  in  close  association  with  the  South  Church  which 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  was  the  only  church  in  An- 
dover'^ and  where  in  the  twenties  Justin  Edwards  regular- 
ly preached  to  a congregation  of  two  thousand.  Meantime 
Abbot  Academy  had  come  into  being.  With  three  flour- 
ishing schools  and  their  resident  faculty  drawing  from 
wider  geographical  areas  all  the  time,  it  is  fair  to  describe 
Andover  of  the  forties  as  an  important  intellectual  centre. 
Distinguished  foreigners  and  literary  people  were  sure 
of  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  It  became  even 
something  of  a political  arena.  When  in  1843  Daniel 
Webster  was  asked  to  speak  in  Essex  County,  Andover 
was  the  town  chosen;  and  on  November  9,  he  addressed 

4 John  Smith,  unpublished  letters  and  journals  in  possession 
of  the  writer, 

5 Donald  Gordon,  The  Donald  Family.  Boston,  1906.  p.  57. 

6 Claude  M.  Fuess,  An  Old  New  England  School.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1917. 

7 That  is,  in  what  is  now  Andover.  North  Andover  was  not 
set  off  until  1855  and  had,  of  course,  an  even  older  church. 
During  the  period  under  consideration  ten  new  churches  were 
organized.  See  Newman  Matthews,  The  Churches  of  Andover 
and  North  Andover,  1645-1940.  MS.  at  Andover  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
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an  ont-door  meeting  of  15,000  down  in  the  hollow  back 
of  Mitchell  Johnson’s  house.  ^ 

General  accounts  of  the  period  agree  that  an  undercur- 
rent of  agitation  and  discussion  of  slavery  was  going  on 
all  over  the  country.  In  1787,  the  I7ew  England  Meeting 
of  Quakers  started  an  agitation  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  against  the  lucrative  foreign  slave- 
trade.^  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  had  only  recently  been 
abolished  by  law  (1780)  and  there  were  still  former  slaves 
and  former  slave-holders  living  here  in  1824.  The  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Phillips  owned  several  slaves  and  one  of 
them,  Cato,  wrote  a long  and  grateful  letter  to  the  Phil- 
lips family. ETegroes  in  Andover  may  or  may  not  have 
been  forced  to  sit  in  the  slave-gallery  and  go  in  by  a little 
outside  stairway  as  they  did  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts. 
But  even  if  their  lot  was  not  unpleasant,  nobody  thought 
much  about  them;  and  it  must  have  shocked  my  grand- 
father to  hear  occasional  discussions  as  to  whether  the 
Hegro  was  really  a human  being  and  as  such  entitled  to 
human  rights.  Moses  Stuart  on  the  Hill  justified  slavery 
by  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  general  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church  was  too  conservative  to  suit  those  who 
had  seen  the  system  of  slavery  with  their  own  eyes. 

The  best  conservative  opinion  in  the  Horth  was  opposed 
to  an  extension  of  slavery.  Many  conservatives  would 
like  to  have  seen  it  abolished  in  the  South  but  felt  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Slave 
States.  Very  few  Northerners  had  seen  the  worst  phases 
of  slavery  personally;  when  they  did,  as  Channing  did, 
they  felt  obliged  to  speak  out.  Garrison’s  Liberator,  radi- 
cal, violent  and  vituperative,  did  make  converts  among  the 
more  thoughtful  people. 

Fiery  meetings  were  held  in  Andover  at  one  of  which 
George  Thompson,  famous  orator  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  asked, — Tf  you  had  the  power,  would  you 
liberate  the  slaves  tomorrow?’  He  replied,  ‘No,  Sir,  I 

8 For  date  and  numbers  of  audience,  Claude  Moore  Fuess, 
Daniel  Webster.  Little  Brown  and  Company,  1930.  II  138.  For 
the  place,  hearsay. 

9 Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  Vol.  6,  page  311. 

10  Bailey,  p.  42. 

11  Fuess,  Daniel  Webster,  foot-note,  II  230. 
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would  do  no  such  thing.  I would  liberate  them  tonight.’ 

In  1837,  the  Grimke  sisters  spoke  before  the  Andover  Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery  Society.  Some  men  attended  the  meet- 
ing. A great  furor  resulted  as  it  was  not  considered  at 
all  proper  for  women  to  address  a mixed  audience.  The 
Society  replied  to  criticism  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Lib- 
erator^^ that  ^The  meeting  was  designed  for  ladies  and  if 
the  gentlemen  attended,  they  must  sustain  the  responsibili- 
ty for  a mixed  meeting.” 

Many  Anti-Slavery  meetings  had  broken  up  in  riots. 
In  1835,  at  a Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  Grarrison  had  been 
mobbed  and  put  in  jail  for  his  own  protection.  In  June, 
1837,  the  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in 
Massachusetts,  meeting  at  Brookfield,  issued  a Pastoral 
Letter  forbidding  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  churches.  It 
was  not  a simple  question  of  those  who  believed  in  slavery 
and  those  who  did  not.  Big  business  in  the  ISTorth,  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  and  their  banking  associates  were  op- 
posed to  any  violent  change  in  the  economic  system.  They 
in  turn  were  the  supporters  of  the  church  which  had  a 
dominant  place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  high- 
minded  young  clergymen  to  stress  peace  and  concord  and 
to  refrain  from  stirring  up  strife  among  the  brethren. 

Whittier’s  reply  to  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  an  angry 
poem  by  that  name  which  probably  encouraged  local  pro- 
tests. ‘^At  a meeting  holden  at  the  Centre  School  house 
in  the  West  Parish  of  Andover,  November  6,  1837  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  anti-slavery  Society  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Dea’n  Peter  Smith.  John  Smith 
was  chosen  chairman.”  Minutes  of  this  meeting  were 
published  in  the  Liberator.  The  Liberator  also  states  that 
Moses  Stuart  suppressed  the  Theologues  who  wanted  to 
organize  an  Anti-Slavery  Society.  ^‘The  neighboring  in- 
stitute of  Phillips  Academy  underwent  a similar  experi- 
ence; but  50  students,  though  nearly  all  . . . studying  for 
the  ministry,  were  less  subservient  than  those  of  the  Divin- 
ity School.  Forbidden  to  organize  among  themselves,  they 
joined  a village  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  disobeying  an 

12  John  Smith,  Papers. 

13  Liberator,  Aug.  18,  1837. 
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ex  post  facto  regulation  of  tlie  Faculty  were  virtually  ex- 
pelled.”^" 

The  preliminary  skirmishes  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ing of  this  church  took  place  in  the  West  Parish  Church. 
It  was  a struggling  rural  parish  made  up  of  Holts  and 
Love  joys  and  Abbots  joined  by  a group  of  Scottish  im- 
migrants including  my  grandfather.  They  were  all  earn- 
est, God-fearing  folk  devoted  to  their  church  and  largely 
self-educated.  The  pastor  of  the  West  Parish  Church  was 
Samuel  C.  Jackson,  an  able  and  finely  educated  young 
man  who  somewhere  in  his  training  had  tucked  in  two 
years’  study  of  the  law.  His  father  was  a minister,  also, 
and  he  was  in  close  touch  with  his  associates  in  the  neigh- 
boring churches  and  in  the  powerful  and  influential  Sem- 
inary on  Andover  Hill.  So  it  came  about  that  my  grand- 
father whose  schooling,  such  as  it  was,  stopped  when  he 
was  thirteen,  was  pitted  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J ackson  whose  letters  to  his 
father  in  Dorset,  Vermont,  tell  the  story."®  It  is  like  a 
little  scene  in  a great  play.  The  roar  of  battle  is  indi- 
cated but  the  issues  are  clarified  by  a dialogue.  Imagine 
the  stage — ^Andover,  a hundred  years  ago,  with  clouds  of 
oppression  and  winds  of  freedom  for  a back-drop ; clamor 
and  tumult  off-stage ; and  vividly  before  us  the  individual 
leaders  sparring  for  position. 

Andover  April  3d.  1840 

My  dear  Parents, 

. . . Trouble,  trouble  yet  with  abolitionists.  There  seemed 
to  be  a calm  for  a time  after  our  annual  meeting.  After  a 
while  Mr.  John  Smith  came  & talked  with  me  about  the  vote 
of  the  church,  & we  had  a calm  & friendly  talk.  He  was 
grieved  that  there  should  be  a vote  on  our  church  records — 
^^a  gag  law” — ^prohibiting  the  discussion  of  slavery.  I assured 
him  that  the  record  should  be  removed  or  obliterated  & 
nothing  appear  on  the  subject,  if  he  & his  brethren  would 
agree  not  to  bring  the  matter  into  the  church,  untill  they  had 
good  reason  to  believe  they  were  the  majority.  He  gave  no 
assent  or  refusal  to  this  proposition,  & and  so  we  parted. 
Soon  after  he  bore  a prominent  part  in  a disgraceful  scene 

14  Liberator,  V 122,  130.  See  also  Fuess,  Old  New  England 
School,  p.  225. 

15  Three  long-hand  letters  at  Memorial  Hall  Library,  Andover. 
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which  occurred  in  town,  when  he  & others,  undertook,  by 
clamor  & tumult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a new  abolition 
society,  in  opposition  to  the  one  of  which  he  was  Pres.  &.  he 
and  his  party  actually  succeeded  in  driving  their  brother 
abolitionists  out  of  the  house  by  the  uproar  which  was  occa- 
sioned. I was  present  as  a spectator  only,  but  he  was  proba- 
bly mortified  that  I was  a witness  of  the  scene,  as  he  was  no 
doubt  ashamed  of  his  conduct  afterwards.  The  next  I heard 
of  him,  he  declined  acting  as  Treasurer  of  the  Parish  any 
longer:  Soon  after  he  ‘"signed  off/'  as  it  is  called  here,  refus- 
ing to  be  taxed  here.  I understand  he  intends  to  worship 
with  us  for  the  present.  He  gave  me  no  intimation  of  any 
such  design,  as  leaving  us.  The  whole  reason  is  that  his 
abolition  measures  are  not  favoured  by  the  church  & min- 
ister. Ho  others  have  gone  as  yet.  If  they  canT  be  peac- 
able,  we  choose  to  have  them  go.  We  have  shown  every  in- 
dulgence consistent  with  our  consciences.  What  the  end 
is  to  be,  we  donT  yet  know.  Mr.  Smith  & his  wife  are  ex- 
ceedingly unhappy.  I pity  them.  There  is  no  other  church 
where  they  can  go  & be  any  better  off,  than  in  mine.  He 
has  laid  himself  open  to  discipline,  by  a violation  of  pledges 
— refusing  to  pay  subscriptions  on  abolition  grounds  solely; 
and  is  now  in  a fair  way  to  violate  his  covenant.  I am 
soon  to  have  a full  and  Christian  talk  with  him;  & I intend 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  our  association  for  advice,  & 
obtain  it  from  the  Professors.  Yesterday  was  our  Fast  Day 
& I had  made  special  preparation  for  it.  I had  special  ref- 
erence to  the  sad  state  of  things  produced  by  anti-slaveryism. 
I took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  My  general  subject  was  slavery. 
My  object  was  to  vindicate  myself;  to  vindicate  ministers 
generally,  & all  good  men,  who  are  now  so  shockingly  slan- 
dered by  abolitionists.  In  the  morning  I showed  that  I,  all 
ministers,  & abolitionists  generally  held  the  same  great  & 
fundamental  principles  on  this  subject — showed  what  we  all 
believe,  & that  I had  preached  in  accordance;  & at  the  close 
of  my  sermon  I called  on  the  assembly  to  show  by  rising 
whether  they  assented  to  these  principles.  They  all  rose,  ex- 
cept two  abolitionists!  I had  now  gained  a great  point — viz. 
that  we  were  all  essentially  agreed.  In  the  afternoon  I came 
out  with  my  practical  conclusions,  & inferences,  & they  set 
snug.  There  was  no  mincing  matters.  Things  had  got  into 
such  a state  that  I felt  bound  to  tell  the  whole  story.  My 
sermons  occupied  three  hours,  & the  people  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  get  home.  I have  had  no  report  from  it  as  yet.  . . . 
(Postscript) 
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April  4.  Deac.  Smith  has  been  to  see  me  about  my  fast-ser- 
mon & we  have  talked  the  whole  forenoon.  He  thinks  I 
preached  good  abolitionism  in  the  morning,  & in  the  after- 
noon up-set  it  all.  I think,  however,  he  feels  much  better 
after  a talk,  & will  not  leave. 

Andover  Sept.  1,  1840. 

Things  in  My  Parish  are  in  a more  hopeful  state.  Provi- 
dence has  interposed  wonderfully  for  us.  Strange  to  tell! — 
Mr.  J ohn  Smith  has  come  back  to  us ! — of  his  own  accord — 
unsolicited — ^without  any  concessions  or  explanations  or 
pledges  on  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  church.  He  came 
unexpectedly  three  sabbaths  ago  with  his  family  and  took 
his  accustomed  pew.  The  next  evening  he  & his  wife  came 
to  see  me,  to  tell  me  of  their  “conversion.’^  They  had  been 
to  a ^TJnion”  convention  the  week  previous,  where  their 
aholition  leaders  advanced  infidel  doctrines,  denying  sabbath, 
ten  commandments,  churches  &c.  This  opened  their  eyes. 
They  saw  that  their  leaders  were  leading  to  infidelity,  & 
felt  that  they  could  no  longer  follow  such  men,  but  would 
go  back  to  their  Minister  & church.  The  interview  was  a 
pleasant  one.  There  is  a complete  reconciliation.  Mr.  Smith 
admits  that  his  course  has  been  a wrong  one,  & that  I had 
more  to  justify  me  in  my  course  than  he  was  aware  of.  He 
took  twenty  dollars  to  give  me  when  he  left  home;  but  did 
not  give  it,  & told  his  wife  the  reason  was,  “they  had  so  good 
a time,  he  didn’t  want  any  money  in  the  business.”  Of  course 
the  money  will  come. 

It  is  a long  story,  & I can’t  now  tell  you  the  whole. 

Jan.  6,  1841 

We  have  at  last  disposed  of  our  difficulties  in  the  church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I trust,  forever.  At  our  annual 
meeting  Deac.  Smith  again  brought  up  the  subject  for  church 
action.  I had  anticipated  the  matter  & was  prepared  for  it. 
I had  previously  drawn  up  some  resolutions  and  a preamble 
such  as  I & a majority  of  the  church  could  assent  to.  As 
soon  as  the  matter  was  introduced,  I remarked  that  I had 
had,  & still  had  objections  to  church  action  on  this  subject 
but  they  were  ohjections  not  conscientious  scruples  & I could 
waive  them  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren.  My  great  objection 
had  always  been  the  evils  of  debates  & contentions  among 
brethren,  but  I thought  the  time  had  now  come,  when  re- 
solutions could  be  passed  without  these  evils.  So  for  then 
my  objection  was  removed.  My  own  resolutions  of  course 
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would  avoid  objections  as  to  principles  & conscientious 
scruples.  I then  read  my  paper.  Deac.  Smith  immediately 
moved  its  adoption  by  church.  John  Smith  said  it  was  ‘^all 
he  asked  for,  at  present.”  He  was  ^^perfectly  satisfied.”  It 
passed  unanimously — without  any  debate!!  This  result  was 
exactly  what  I expected;  though  I had  consulted  no  one  ex- 
cept Deac.  Holt.  My  grounds  were  the  following.  Mr.  John 
Smith  coming  bach  as  he  did,  without  any  concessions  to 
him  hy  the  church,  & so  humbly,  had  disposed  the  church 
to  show  him  all  the  indulgence  they  could  consistently  with 
conscience.  Hence  they  were  ready  to  yield  all  they  could 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  the  abolitionists 
had  been  so  humbled,  & defeated,  & cut  off,  on  every  side, 
that  they  would  take  anything  we  would  give.  One  year  ago 
they  would  have  scouted  my  resolutions.  I was  confident  the 
matter  would  work  Just  as  it  did,  & that  the  crisis  had  come 
for  settling  the  whole  difficulty.  It  was  voted  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  the  Boston  Eecorder  & the  H . Y.  Evan- 
gelist. Thus,  I think  that  wisdom  & forbearance  have  car- 
ried us  through  this  trouble,  with  the  blessing  of  God.  The 
next  day  after  the  church  meeting,  which  was  New-year's 
day,  I received  a letter,  as  follows,  “Andover  Jan.  1,  1840, 
(1)  Eev.  S.  C.  Jackson,  Dear  pastor,  please  to  accept  the 
enclosed  $100.00.  May  your  labours  this  year  in  the  Lord 
be  abundantly  blessed,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  brother. 
John  Smith. 

P.  S.  not  made  public 

J.  S.”  This  I regard  as  good  evidence  that 
our  troubles  from  abolitionism  are  over.  God  be  praised. 

Your  son.  S.  C.  J. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened  next.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  Garrison  took  sufficient  notice  of  the 
affair  to  write  on  December  1,  1840,  ^^Our  good  friend 
John  Smith  of  Andover  has  discontinued  his  Liberator 
and  gone  back  to  his  pro-slavery  minister  Jackson,  all  to 
show  his  regard  for  religion  and  abhorrence  of  heretics.’’^® 
It  is  probable  that  from  this  time  on  the  whole  group  held 
slightly  aloof  from  the  extremists. The  last  meeting  of 

16  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  his  Children,  II  427. 

17  This  did  not  prevent  their  taking-  an  active  part  in  the 
Underground  Railway.  See  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  Underground 
Rail  Road  in  Massachusetts.  Worcester,  1936.  Reprint  from 
the  journal  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April  1935. 
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the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  February  17,  1845.  In 
August,  1845,  James  Hendy  was  excommunicated  from 
the  West  Parish  Church  after  he  had  refused  to  worship 
with  them  any  longer  on  anti-slavery  grounds.  He  accused 
Mr.  J ackson  of  getting  Anti-Slavery  Resolutions  passed  in 
the  church  just  to  hush  up  and  defeat  the  true  believers 
in  the  cause,  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Jackson’s  advocacy  of 
colonization.  All  this  was  aired  at  some  length  in  the 
Liberator  together  with  a splendid  letter  from  David  Mid- 
dleton in  which  he  said,  ^^Considering  that  Brother  Hendy 
is  a working  man,  his  defense  was  good,  and  his  positions 
what  Abolitionists  consider  incontravertible.”^®  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  however,  that  the  founders  of  this 
church  coming  from  the  West  Parish  Church  were  certi- 
fied to  be  ^^embers  in  good  and  regular  standing  . . . and 
recommended  to  the  Christian  fellowship  of  those  who  may 
unite  with  them  ...  in  forming  a separate  church.”^^  The 

“Straight  up  the  ‘pike’  two  miles  north  of  Andover  Hill  was 
the  thriving  manufacturing  centre  of  Frye  Village,  now  Shaw- 
sheen  . . . There  William  Poor  and  his  sons  had  a flourishing 
wagon  factory,  Elijah  Hussey  a saw-mill,  and  William  C.  Donald 
an  ink  factory.  Being  pronounced  abolitionists,  these  men 
had  separated  from  the  South  Church  and  organized  the  Free 
Church  in  1846.  The  Donalds,  Poors,  Fryes,  John  Dove  (r) 
and  John  (and  Peter)  Smith — all  members  of  the  new  church — 
contributed  generously  to  the  fund  for  fugitive  slaves.  William 
C.  Donald,  Elijah  Hussey,  Joseph  W.  Poor  and  perhaps  others 
could  be  counted  on  to  speed  the  black  wayfarers  on  their 
journey.  When  Mr.  Poor  heard  a gentle  rap  on  his  door  or 
other  subdued  sound  in  the  night,  he  dressed  quickly,  went  out, 
harnessed  his  mare  Nellie  into  a covered  wagon  and  started 
with  his  dusky  passengers,  probably  for  North  Salem,  New 
Hampshire.”  In  spite  of  a few  inaccuracies  this  graphic  pic- 
ture is  a true  one  borne  out  by  similar  recollections  of  Donalds 
and  Smiths. 

18  Liberator.  November  21,  1845. 

19  West  Parish  Church  Records.  April  9,  1846.  “Certain 

members  of  the  church  having  applied  for  a dismission  that 
they  may  be  organized  into  a new  church,  the  following  certi- 
flcate  was  Voted:  ‘This  certifles  that  the  following  persons; 

viz.  John  Smith,  Agnes  Smith,  James  Smith,  Margaret  Smith, 
John  Smith,  Mary  Smith,  George  Smith,  Jean  Smith,  John  Dove, 
Helen  Dove,  Robert  Ross,  Mary  Ross,  Elizabeth  Ross,  Catherine 
G.  Hendry,  Catherine  Petrie,  James  B.  Lovejoy  are  members  of 
the  West  Church  in  Andover  in  good  & regular  standing.  Hav- 
ing requested  a dismission  from  us,  that  with  others  they  may 
be  regularly  formed  into  a church  of  Christ  in  another  Parish 
of  this  town,  they  are,  by  a vote  of  the  church,  hereby  dis- 
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same  thin^  is  true  of  the  founders  who  came  from  the 
South  Church.  There  are  records  of  unrelated  indivi- 
duals who  were  excommunicated  for  their  anti-slavery  ac- 
tivities but  when  the  time  came  for  dismissing  the  Free 
Church  group  their  purpose  is  mentioned  without  cen- 
sure. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  were  listed  by  name;  others 
were  voted  certificates  to  be  filled  in  with  their  names. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  a respect  for  the  character 
of  the  group,  and  perhaps  also  a gradually  changing  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  national  issue  of  slavery.  Meantime 
^The  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Universalist  Churches,  none 
of  whom  had  been  very  prosperous,  had  just  then  aban- 
doned holding  public  services.  Besides  the  convinced  Aboli- 
tionists and  the  members  of  discontinued  churches,  there 
were  growing  factory  villages  along  the  Shawsheen  River 
containing  working  people  who  had  no  regular  and  satis- 
factory church-home  and  would  hail  the  organization  of  a 
society  that  should  be  formed  largely  to  meet  their  special 
wants  and  in  the  administration  of  which  they  could  bear 
an  equal  responsibility.’’^^  A preliminary  meeting  was 
held  in  l^ovember,  1845,  at  the  home  of  Stephen  Dinsmore 
and  a petition  for  the  formation  of  the  Free  Christian 
Church  was  addressed  to  Mark  Mewman,  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  important  difference  between  this  church  and  any 
other  church  that  I have  been  able  to  discover  is  Rule  4 
of  the  Covenant  drawn  up  and  adopted  on  April  second. 
^^This  church  will  fellowship  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  have  witnessed  a good  profession  before  men, 
and  practically  honor  Him.  All  such  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  unite  with  us  in  commemorating  His  death.  Be- 
lieving that  . . . slaveholders  and  apologists  for  slavery 
do  not  practically  honor  Christ,  they  are  not  included  in 
this  invitation.” 

missed  for  this  purpose  and  recommended  to  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship of  those  who  may  unite  with  them  & when  constituted 
members  of  a separate  church,  their  particular  connection  with 
us  will  cease.’  ” John  Smith’s  brother  Peter  did  not  join  the 
Free  Church  group. 

20  South  Church  Eecords. 

21  Keverend  Dr.  William  B.  Brown,  third  Pastor  of  the  Free 
Christian  Church,  Address  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
Church  on  file  at  the  Andover  Historical  Society. 
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I now  quote  my  grandfather  Donald,  founder,  Deacon 
and  Clerk  of  the  Church  for  many  years 

On  the  7th  of  May  1846,  a council  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a Christian  Church.  The  churches  invited 
were  not  our  immediate  neighbors  they  not  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  design.  Instead  we  found  friends  in  Fitch- 
burg, Haverhill  and  Boston.  Small  as  the  Council  was,  it 
numbered  all  whom  we  could  conveniently  then  find  to  sym- 
pathize with  us  in  our  cause.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in 
what  is  known  as  the  ^Richardson  House’  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut  Streets.  There  this  church  was 
constituted,  its  forty  four  original  members  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  older  churches  as  follows:  with  the  West 
Church  17,  with  the  South  Church  14,  with  the  Methodist 
Church  10,  and  with  the  Baptist  Church  3.  Our  friends 
among  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  town  were  few,  causing 
us  to  remember  with  gratitude,  and  to  make  special  mention 
of  one  distinguished  divine  who  wished  us  well, — the  Rev- 
erend Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.,  who  occasionally  cheered  us 
by  his  presence  and  by  addresses  on  temperance  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  . . . But  if  we  had  little  to  cheer  us, 
we  thanked  God  and  took  courage  at  every  remembrance  of 
our  righteous  cause,  and  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  us  in 
being  allowed  to  stand  forth  as  friends  of  the  poor  and  the 
friendless. 

Incidentally,  five  days  after  the  church  was  formed  the 
United  States  went  to  war  with  Mexico  over  land-claims 
connected  with  Texas.  Slavery  complicated  this  dispute. 
We  do  not  know  the  politics  of  our  founders  but  we  do 
know  that  they  must  have  disapproved  of  this  war  and  read 
with  absorption  the  newspaper  comments  upon  it. 

“The  first  pastor  of  this  infant  church,”  Dr.  Brown 
writes,  “was  a man  of  ardent  piety,  of  fine  ability,  of  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  new  enterprise.  By  some  favoring  Providence  with 
which  I am  not  familiar,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Keverend  Elijah  C.  Winchester  of  western  Hew  York  who 
. . . began  his  labors  on  the  first  of  February  1846,  three 
months  before  the  church  was  formally  organized  ...  I 
remember  to  have  heard  some  of  the  leading  brethren  re- 
mark as  to  what  their  emotions  were  on  the  first  Sabbath 

22  At  the  40th  Anniversary.  John  Smith,  Papers. 
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of  their  public  worship  . . . They  thought  their  numbers 
would  be  so  small  as  to  produce  discouragement ; but  were 
delighted  and  made  hopeful  by  finding  an  unexpectedly 
large  gathering.  On  each  succeeding  Sabbath  the  congre- 
gation increased  until  the  place  was  filled.’’ 

The  early  meetings  were  held  in  private  houses,  then  in 
the  ^^Universalist  Church  which  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Punchard  Avenue.  We  hired  it  all  furnished.  A student 
joked  Mrs.  Smith  about  going  to  a Universalist  Church, 
and  said,  ‘The  Devil  is  in  it.’  But  she  said,  ‘Then  we  must 
go  in  and  turn  the  Devil  out.’  Afterward  we  bought  the 
Methodist  Church  and  moved  it  in  two  sections  to  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  and  built  on  the  portico  and 
put  up  the  spire.”  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  white 
wooden  church  described  so  delightfully  by  Mira  Wilson 
in  her  Anniversary  paper  of  last  IN^ovember.^^ 

This  church  building  was  dedicated  on  March  8,  1850. 
On  the  25th  of  February  John  Smith  wrote  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  a student  in  Bradford  Academy,  “We  are  just 
now  going  up  to  the  new  church  to  help  about  the  carpet. 
We  are  expecting  to  have  the  dedication  next  week.  If  you 
would  like  to  come  to  it  let  me  know  and  I will  write  you 
what  day  it  will  take  place.”  Church  records  show  that 
the  carpet  cost  $50  and  was  paid  for  by  the  Ladies’  Society 
and  picked  out  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Dove.  On  March 
5,  Mr.  Smith  writes  again:  “I  drop  this  line  to  say  that 
the  dedication  is  to  take  place.  Providence  permitting,  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  the  service  to  commence  at  two  o’clock 
p.  m.  Your  mother  wishes  me  to  say  that  it  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  her  to  have  you  here  on  that  occasion.  Joseph 
will  be  here  and  we  hope  to  see  you.  Let  Miss  Hasseltine 
know  how  we  feel  about  it  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  she 
will  be  willing  to  have  you  come.  You  can  make  your 
own  arrangements  so  as  to  (have)  as  little  time  lost  in 
your  studies  as  possible  ...  If  you  will  write  what  train 
you  will  come  with  we  will  endeavor  to  meet  you  at  the 
Depot.  March  6.  I wrote  you  before  about  the  time  the 
dedication  of  the  church  takes  place.  You  could  come 

23  Mira  Bigelow  Wilson,  Principal  of  Northfield  Seminary. 
Daughter  of  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Wilson,  Pastor  of  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Church  18&9-1919  and  Pastor  Emeritus  until  his  death. 
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over  with  the  Portland  train  that  is  here  about  % before 
1 o’clock  and  ^o  back  the  same  afternoon  to  Bradford.  Be 
so  ^2^ood  as  to  ^ive  my  respects  to  Miss  Hasseltine  and  tell 
her  I shall  be  very  happy  if  she  will  come  over.  I want 
she  should  be  here  and  hear  the  sermon  and  see  the 
house.”^^ 

Mr.  Wilson  has  preserved  in  his  wonderful  scrap-book 
an  order  of  exercises  of  the  Dedication.  In  it  we  learn 
that  Mr.  John  L.  Taylor  (pastor  of  the  South  Church) 
read  the  Scriptures.  His  presence  and  the  fact  that  Miss 
Hasseltine,  principal  of  Bradford,  was  invited  seems  to 
show  that  the  church  was  already  on  ^ood  terms  with  its 
neighbors.  Dr.  Brown  bears  this  out  when  he  says : 

It  should  not  be  inferred  . . . that  when  the  Free  Church 
was  organized  there  existed  any  demonstrative  opposition; 
or  that  it  was  born  of  discussion  and  strife.  Difference  of 
opinion  there  certainly  was,  but  there  was  no  quarrel.  The 
men  and  women  who  organized  the  church  and  made  it  what 
it  was,  did  so  from  the  deepest  conviction  of  duty.  They 
could  not  have  done  less,  with  their  views  of  truth  and  obli- 
gation, and  been  loyal  to  Christ?^ 

I looked  for  some  mention  of  the  Dedication  in  the  Lib- 
erator; but  Webster’s  Ith  of  March  speech  filled  all  that 
week’s  issue  and  crowded  out  everything  else  for  weeks 
to  come.  I feel  sure  that  other  historians  may  find  much 
more  than  I have  but  I have  read  enough  to  realize  how 
fascinating  this  sort  of  quarrying  can  be.  One  small  item 
from  a later  day : At  the  close  of  a Sabbath  School  Concert 
in  1859,  ^^Mr.  Alexander  Scrimgeour  in  behalf  of  220 
contributors  presented  to  Mr.  J ohn  Smith  an  elegant  Bible 
in  token  that  his  munificent  gift  of  the  church  edifice, 
grounds,  and  endowment  of  $3000  ...  is  gratefully  appre- 
ciated.”^® It  is  a family  tradition  that  the  choice  of  gift 
met  with  strong  disapproval  on  the  part  of  my  grand- 
father’s housekeeper,  who  remarked,  “They’ve  a Bible  in 
ilka  room  i’  the  house ; they’d  mair  need  of  a cow.” 

And  now  from  the  wealth  of  material  available  in  scat- 

24  Jolm  Smith,  Papers. 

25  John  Smith,  Papers. 

26  Newspaper  clipping,  no  date,  on  file  at  the  Andover  His- 
torical Society. 
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tered  letters  and  in  printed  form,  I am  clioosin^j  this  one 
comment  from  Mr.  George  Frederick  Wright.^"^ 

The  early  history  of  the  Free  Church  is  such  as  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  everyone  who  has  shared  in  its  work. 
Its  early  interest  in  moral  reforms  was  truly  Christian  in  its 
character  and  in  striking  contrast  to  much  of  the  activity 
of  its  time.  This  reflects  great  credit  on  its  founders  . . . On 
account  of  its  soundly  Christian  character  the  Free  Church 
did  not  And  itself  without  a mission  when  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, but  all  the  more  prepared  for  the  new  phases  of  Chris- 
tian work  ...  In  these  times  (1886)  when  so  much  is  said 
about  the  antagonism  of  labor  and  capital  it  is  refreshing  to 
think  of  the  cordial  relationships  that  have  ever  prevailed  in 
the  Free  Church  between  men  and  men,  as  such,  without  re- 
gard to  their  temporal  condition. 

We  may  need  to  remind  ourselves  sometimes  that  it  was 
consideration  of  the  slave  as  a human  being  and  not  just 
his  legal  status  that  concerned  the  founders  of  this  church. 
And  if  SO,  what  we  read  in  the  papers  today  about  dis- 
crimination against  the  E"egro  should  sound  to  us  like  un- 
finished business. 

27  Professor  of  New  testament  language  and  literature  at 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  Former  pastor  of  the  Free 
Christian  Church.  While  in  Andover  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  evidences  of  glacial  action  in  the  Indian  Eidge  and 
Pomp’s  Pond  region.  “The  Ice  Age  in  North  America”  which 
was  published  in  five  editions  was  among  his  many  writings  on 
science  and  religion.  The  quotation  is  from  a letter  of  May 
27,  1886,  on  file  at  the  Andover  Historical  Society. 


EARLY  DAE-VERS  SCHOOLS 


List  of  children  who  attended  school  in  that  part  of 
Salem  which  later  became  Danvers,  including  the  Ende- 
cott  grant  and  Felton’s  hill  (Hog  hill.) 


The  number  of  scholars  that  I had  in  the  year  1736/7. 
Beginning  the  first  of  January  and  ended  the  10  of  March. 


Zech  Felton 
David  Felton 
Samuel  Felton 
Samuel  Marhel 
Daniel  Marhel 
Samuel  Endicott 
John  Endicott 
Stephen  Procter 
Bart  Porter 


Free  Reves 
Hat  Reves 
John  Oanson 
Hathan  Felton 
Antony  Felton 
Benjamin  Felton 
Elis  Endicott 
Stephen  Stacy 
Jo  Stacy 
Benjamin  Stacy 


John  Felton 
Hathan  Felton 
John  Mackentier 
Hite  Mackentire 
Samuel  Cook 
Isaac  Willson 
Robert  Willson 
Thomas  Foster 
Mary  Felton 


The  number  of  children  that  came  to  me  to  read,  write 
and  cipher  in  the  year  1735/6  beginning  the  first  of 
February  and  ending  the  last  of  March. 


John  Endicott 
Samuel  Endicott 
Robert  Endicott 
Joseph  Felton 
Samuel  Felton 
David  Felton 
Zech  Felton 
Daniel  Marhel 
Samuel  Marhel 
John  Procter 
Stephen  Procter 
Benjamin  Procter 
Bart  Porter 

2 of  Benjamin  Southwick 
2 of  John  Southwick 


Ma  Felton 
Lydia  Felton 
Abigail  Felton 
Elizabeth  Felton 
James  Oliver 
John  Oliver 
John  Stacy 
Jonathan  Foster 
Thomas  Foster 
Samuel  Cook 
Isaac  Willson 


G-eorge  Booth 
Daniel  Whitemore 
Hathan  Felton 
Anton  Felton 
William  Hard 
Benjamin  Foster 
Free  Reves 
John  Gilford 
Robert  Gilford 
Hathan  Waters 
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POWOW  RIVER  INDUSTRIES 


By  Charles  I.  Pettingell,  A.B.,  L L.  B. 


One  of  the  oldest  thinp^s  hereabouts,  is  the  Powow  Riv- 
er. It  is  a subject  with  many  possibilities.  If  we  were 
geologists,  we  might  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  geologi- 
cal formation  which  has  caused  the  river,  or  if  we  were 
anthropologists,  we  might  write  about  the  early  inhabi- 
tants who  lived  here  before  the  settlers  came ; but  instead 
we  shall  consider  the  river  during  days  of  the  early  white 
settlers  and  since,  particularly  the  early  use  made  of  the 
river  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  subject  is  not  industries  alone,  however,  but  will 
have  to  do  with  men,  men  of  ability,  of  resource,  of  em- 
inence and  achievement,  men  in  whose  lives  will  be  found 
romance  as  well  as  accomplishment,  men  who  should  be 
better  known,  more  talked  about  and  much  more  appre- 
ciated. 

We  shall  not  write  in  any  detail  about  the  upper  river, 
the  several  ponds  in  New  Hampshire  from  which  it  comes, 
its  courses  from  Kingston  through  South  Hampton,  Tux- 
bury’s  Pond,  Lake  Attitash  and  the  lowlands  above  Lake 
Gardner.  This  part  of  the  river  was  once  used  industrial- 
ly and  was  also  a favorite  canoeing  place,  all  of  which 
has  apparently  ended.  Nor  are  we  going  into  detail  about 
the  river  below  tidewater  and  the  shipbuilding  along  the 
river  and  the  commerce  carried  on  it. 

But  we  shall  discuss  the  river  from  Lake  Gardner  to 
tide-water,  the  part  of  the  river  which  contains  the  falls, 
and  in  which  were  built  dams  necessary  for  the  industries. 
As  far  as  possible  we  shall  reconstruct  the  geography  of 
that  area  and  picture  it  as  it  was  before  any  dams  were 
built  or  any  water  was  held  back  and  controlled. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  final  and  authoritative  ex- 
planation of  the  name  Powow.  In  all  modem  accounts 
of  the  name  it  is  stated  that  the  river  was  named  for  the 
hill  and  that  the  hill  was  so  called  because  the  Indians 
held  ‘^powows’^  on  it. 

After  forty  years  of  study  and  search,  I am  unconvinced 
having  found  no  account  of  a ^^powow’’  ever  having  been 
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held  on  the  hill,  or,  as  far  as  that  ^oes,  no  account  of  a 
^^powow’’  held  in  this  part  of  Kew  England.  We  have 
never  heard  of  any  Indian  traces  bein^  found  on  the  hill. 
We  have  in  Amesbury  a locality  which  the  first  settlers 
called  the  ^ ^Indian  Ground,’’^  because  of  the  traces  of 
Indians  found  there,  showing  a considerable  settlement 
of  Indians  at  one  time  in  that  vicinity.  If  any  such  traces 
have  been  found  on  Powow  Hill,  they  have  not  come  to 
my  attention.  In  our  local  preoccupation  not  many  of  us 
know  that  not  more  than  five  miles  away,  in  East  Kings- 
ton, there  is  another  Powow  Hill,  and  if  the  theory  of  the 
name  of  the  Amesbury  Hill  is  correct,  the  Indians  held 
^^powows”  on  the  East  Kingston  hill,  also.  We  do  know 
in  this  respect  that  when  the  first  settlers  came  here  there 
were  very  few  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  Edward  J ohnson, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  first  books  on  Kew  England,  ^^The 
Wonder  Working  Providence,’’  and  was  much  about  the 
country,  says  that  there  were  only  a few  hundred  in  all  in 
this  part  of  Hew  England. 

^^Powow”  is  an  Indian  word  of  the  Algonquin  dialect. 
Its  first  meaning  in  the  early  days  was  the  name  or  de- 
scription of  a man,  a medicine  man,  a socerer  or  sachem. 
A secondary  meaning  was  a ceremony  or  gathering  pre- 
sided over  by  a ^‘powow.”  In  the  early  English  records 
the  word  was  frequently  spelled  ‘^pauwais.”  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  early  settlers  knew  and  used  the  word  in 
its  primary  meaning.  I have  found  no  use  of  it  in  its 
secondary  meaning. 

One  case  in  which  it  was  used  is  illustrative.  During 
King  Philip’s  War  the  bad  Indian  in  this  neighborhood 
was  one  Symon  who  attacked  white  settlers  in  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  and  in  Rockingham  County,  Hew  Hampshire. 
He  made  at  least  one  raid  on  Amesbury  in  which  he  at- 
tacked a Quimby  family.  Although  no  record  says  so, 
the  probability  is  that  Mr.  Quimby  was  killed.  There  is 
trustworthy  evidence  that  Mrs.  Quimby  had  a personal  en- 
counter with  Symon,  whom  she  knew  because  he  had  at 
one  time  lived  with  her  mother.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation Symon  struck  her  and  knocked  her  down.  Mrs. 
Quimby  being  a woman  of  spunk,  got  up  and  threw  a rock 

1 Old  Norfolk  County  Deeds,  book  2,  leaf  201. 
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at  him.  Although  Sjmon  knocked  her  down  a^ain,  she 
was  not  killed  and  lived  to  identify  definitely  the  Indians 
who  had  made  the  attack. 

At  one  time  and  another  we  have  searched  for  data  re- 
garding Symon.  We  have  traced  some  of  his  activities 
elsewhere  and  fonnd  by  chance  a statement  by  Increase 
Mather  regarding  his  death.  Increase  Mather  was  the 
father  of  Cotton  Mather  the  author  of  the  Magnalia,  the 
great  colonial  book,  and,  if  possible.  Increase  Mather 
wrote  more  books  than  his  learned  son. 

Increase  Mather  says^  that  Symon  got  into  a fracas  in 
which  he  received  a broken  arm  whereupon  ^‘he  withdrew 
to  a Pauwais,  but  nevertheless  died.’^  That  one  sentence 
tells  us  not  only  that  there  were  Indian  medicine  men  of 
whom  the  early  settlers  knew,  but  that  Increase  Mather 
had  information  that  Symon  had  resorted  unsuccessfully 
to  one  for  treatment. 

My  own  theory  is  that  at  some  time,  either  before  the 
settlers  came,  or  in  the  early  years  of  their  arrival,  there 
was  such  an  Indian  pauwais  living  on  the  river  and  that 
the  Indians  and  the  settlers  called  the  river  the  Pauwais 
River  or  the  Powow’s  River.  It  might  be  more  eloquently 
described  as  the  River  of  the  Powow. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  river  in  Merrill’s  History 
of  Amesbury  is  on  page  12,  where  in  speaking  of  the 
names  which  had  been  given  to  localities  by  1640,  he  uses 
in  quotation  marks  ^^ye  Pawawes”  river.  On  page  24  he 
quotes  an  order  made  in  1642,  in  which  the  river  is  de- 
scribed as  ^^ye  Powowas  River.”  These  may  not  be  at- 
tempts to  describe  ‘The  Powow’ s river”  but  they  look  very 
much  like  it.  I have  seen  also  an  old  deod  in  which  it  is 
called  the  “Powawas”  River. 

Let  us  leave  the  name  and  get  back  to  the  river  itself. 
What  did  the  part  we  are  interested  in  look  like  in  the 
early  days  ? The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  to  see  it  as  it 
was  is  to  eliminate  the  dam  at  Lake  Gardner.  That  did 
not  come  until  1872.  Before  that  dam  was  erected  the 
river  came  down  in  one  stream  to  a point  just  below  the 

2i  See  Increase  Mather : “Remarkable  Providences,”  Library 
of  Old  Authors  Edition,  London,  1856,  pp.  253-254.  Also  “Symon 
Indian.”  A letter  vs^ritten  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  9 :5 :1679  by 
liieut.  Philip  Challis : Mass.  Archives,  vol.  69,  p.  142. 
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present  Pond  Street,  where  it  encountered  a led^e  which 
created  a fall  or  series  of  falls.  Conditions  are  such  now 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  actual  scene.  The 
led^e  is  under  water  and  there  has  been  so  much  building 
and  tearing  down,  and  filling,  that  the  original  situation  is 
beyond  reconstruction,  at  least  while  the  water  is  up. 

There  are,  however,  two  plans  made  about  1825,  which 
tell  us  much  about  the  early  conditions.  At  the  top  of  the 
falls  the  river  divided  into  two  main  channels.  I say, 
^^main  channels,’’  advisedly,  for  there  were  at  least  two, 
probably  more.  These  main  channels  were  separated  by  a 
considerable  island  and  at  the  head  or  westerly  end  of 
the  main  island  were  two  much  smaller  islands.  An  early 
writer  refers  to  this  group  of  islands  as  an  archipelago. 
The  channels  between  the  smaller  islands  and  the  main 
island  are  undoubtedly  lost  today;  but  although  the  river 
now  has  only  one  channel,  the  southerly  one,  the  northerly 
channel  can  be  easily  traced  and  a part  of  it  exists  in  its 
original  condition. 

When  the  brick  mill  building,  known  as  'No.  2,  or  Hor- 
ton’s Mill,  now  occupied  by  the  Bailey  Company,  was 
built  in  1825  on  the  northerly  or  High  Street  side  of  the 
area,  the  mill  was  so  placed  that  the  north  channel  of  the 
river  ran  under  the  building  and  lengthwise  of  it.  A gran- 
ite wall  was  built  across  the  channel  cutting  off  complete- 
ly the  flow  of  water  and  constituting  a permanent  barrier. 
A penstock  or  conduit  received  water  from  above  this 
barrier  and  conveyed  it  to  a water-wheel  set  in  the  river 
channel  under  the  building  which  served  as  a tailrace  for 
the  escape  of  the  water ; another  discharge  from  this  pen- 
stock conducted  water  to  a second  wheel  set  farther  along 
in  the  river  bed.  These  wheels  were  in  existence  up  to  with- 
in a few  years  ago  and  I have  talked  with  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  removing  them. 

When  they  were  taken  out,  the  old  river  channel  re- 
mained as  it  was  when  it  was  dammed  in  1825.  There  in 
the  basement  of  the  mill  is  the  northerly  channel  unchang- 
ed except  for  the  supports  built  in  it  for  the  wheels.  It 
is  perhaps  25  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  possibly 
20  feet  deep,  a water  scoured  passage  through  the  ledge, 
V shaped.  There  is  no  water  in  it  now  except  for  leakage 
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but  its  course  through  the  building  can  be  definitely  fol- 
lowed. Its  direction  thus  indicated  points  to  the  rear  of 
Boyle’s  Drug  Store,  and  there  in  plain  sight  is  to  be  found 
the  remains  of  the  old  outlet  where  the  north  channel 
joined  the  south  channel  just  before  the  river  crosses  Main 
Street. 

Thus  in  the  earliest  days,  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
there  was  a river  coming  down  over  a ledge  in  two  chan- 
nels. The  height  of  the  river  at  Lake  Attitash  is  about 
90  feet  above  tidewater.  The  drop  from  Pond  Street  to 
tidewater  is  about  75  feet.  Below  Main  Street  there 
were  other  falls  before  the  river  reached  tidewater.  The 
value  of  the  falls  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1825  there 
were  six  dams  between  Pond  Street  and  tidewater,  the 
water  of  the  river  doing  duty  six  times. 

Our  first  interest,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  Island 
between  the  two  channels  which  has  figured  largely  in 
local  story  and  tradition,  for  not  only  was  it  a place  of 
industry  but  for  many  years  there  was  a schoolhouse  there. 
The  island  was  in  Salisbury  and  the  Salisbury  Mills 
School  District  purchased  the  building  in  1801.  There 
is  an  account  of  the  school  house  in  the  Amesbury  Vil- 
lager for  August  21,  1890,  containing  a copy  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  district  meeting  at  which  it  was  voted  to  pur- 
chase the  building.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  that 
undoubtedly  the  building  was  used  for  school  purposes  be- 
fore its  purchase  by  the  school  district. 

It  not  only  served  as  a school  house  but  it  was  one  of 
the  two  places  in  this  vicinity  in  which  an  early  Sunday 
School  was  held.  The  brick  schoolhouse  at  the  Ferry, 
torn  down  in  1851,  was  such  a place,  and  the  schoolhouse 
on  the  Island  was  another.  The  earliest  Sunday  School 
in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  have  been  in  Beverly  in  1810. 
The  School  house  is  said  also  to  have  been  used  for  other 
religious  meetings  to  be  mentioned. 

The  demands  of  industry  in  time  forced  the  removal 
of  the  schoolhouse  from  the  island  and  it  was  moved  to 
Pond  Street  where  it  may  still  be  in  existence.  The  rights 
of  the  School  District  on  the  island  were  sold  to  the  Salis- 
bury Manufacturing  Company  in  1826.  Thus  it  appears 
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that  the  school  on  the  island  was  in  existence  slightly  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

The  course  of  time,  the  developments  of  industry  and 
science  have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  the  falls 
of  the  Powow  to  the  industries  they  operate.  A hundred 
years  a^o  it  was  necessary  to  crowd  on  the  river’s  hanks 
the  industries  which  were  to  use  the  power  of  the  river. 
Today  one  modern,  small-sized  power  house  generates 
more  power  than  did  all  the  mill  wheels  of  the  past  and 
wires  convey  that  power  to  users  miles  away. 

The  real  estate  along  the  river  long  since  has  lost  its 
value  as  a manufacturing  location.  We  have  seen  build- 
ing after  building  torn  down  or  cut  down  in  size  because 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  its  own  expense. 
The  present  buildings  are  not  youthful  and  are  not  grow- 
ing any  younger.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  time  will  come 
when,  one  by  one,  they,  too,  will  disappear.  What  will 
succeed  them  ? 

The  center  of  the  town  must  have  been  a beauty  spot 
in  the  early  days  with  its  falls,  the  foaming  water  coming 
down  and  joining  the  tidewater  below.  Whittier  speaks 
of  it  in  his  poem  on  Abraham  Morrison  in  these  words. 

When  the  Grist  and  Polling  Mill 
Ground  and  rumbled  by  Po  Hill, 

And  the  old  red  school  house  stood 
Midway  in  the  PowoVs  flood. 

My  dream  is  that  some  day  a philanthropic  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  Amesbury,  lover  of  the  old  town,  will  restore  the 
area  to  its  natural  condition.  It  means  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate,  a grand  landscaping  program  and  great  ex- 
pense, but  it  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a park  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  a park  that  will  have  not  only  great 
natural  beauty  but  also  a historic  value  as  the  scene  of 
the  town’s  earliest  important  development. 

People  will  shake  their  heads  and  say  no,  but  before 
anyone  makes  his  mind  up  finally,  he  should  go  to  Exe- 
ter and  see  the  Swasey  Memorial  Parkway,  made  by  clean- 
ing up  Exeter’s  water  front,  the  gift  of  a generous  son  of 
Exeter  whose  philanthropy  may  be  emulated  in  Ames- 
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bury.  Some  such  child  of  the  town  may  have  the  vision 
and  the  money  but  I make  first  claim  to  the  dream. 

N^ow  let  us  turn  to  the  early  settlement  of  this  region. 
There  is  on  record  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  a letter 
written  in  May  1629,  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
here  in  which  is  contained  an  instruction  ^^to  ^ive  further- 
ance to  Francis  Wells  in  setting  up  his  saw  mill.^’  I have 
found  no  further  mention  of  Francis  Wells  or  his  saw- 
mill, but  the  letter  shows  that  in  1629,  people  in  England 
were  considering  the  erection  in  Massachusetts  of  saw- 
mills. It  may  well  be  that  when  the  settlers  came  in  163.8 
and  1639,  they  came  here  because  the  advantages  of  the 
water  power  of  the  Powow  were  known,  and  understood 
and  with  an  intention  of  making  use  of  that  power.  Two 
or  three  years  later,  a sawmill  was  an  actuality  in  the  lo- 
cality we  are  considering. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  which  directly  con- 
cerns us  was  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  company 
which  began  with  the  settlement  of  Salem  as  a Puritan 
colony  in  1628.  Ipswich  was  settled  in  1633  and  New- 
bury in  1635.  A settlement  at  Salisbury,  then  called 
Merrimack,  was  authorized  in  1638  and  actually  began 
in  1639.  In  that  year  there  is  the  record  of  three  meet- 
ings of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  town  largely  concerned 
with  the  granting  of  land  to  themselves  as  individuals. 
In  1640  and  again  in  1641,  the  meetings  had  to  do  with 
regulations  affecting  living  conditions,  among  these  being 
the  prices  of  labor  and  food.  In  these  latter  items  there 
were  three  which  had  to  do  with  the  products  of  trees. 
The  top  price  for  ^%nie  sawn  board’’  was  ^^five  shillings 
p^  hundred,”  for  ^^split  work  no  more  y®“  4s.  6d.  p’’  hun- 
dred,” while  for  ^^claboards  of  five  feet  in  length,”  the 
ceiling  price  was  three  shillings  per  hundred ; for  the 
labor  of  cleaving,  the  workman  was  to  get  not  more  than 
six  pence  per  hundred.^ 

This  price  list  tells  us  definitely  what  could  be  made 
from  a log  in  1640.  It  could  be  cut  in  five  foot  lengths 
and  then  cleft  by  the  use  of  wedges,  and  in  this  manner 
the  early  settlers  made  ‘‘claboards,”  not  the  clapboard  of 
modern  use,  which  in  the  beginning  may  have  been  made 

3 Merrill:  History  of  Amesl)ury,  pp.  4,  5,  9,  11,  14,  19. 
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in  the  same  way,  but  rough  boards  which  could  be  worked 
into  something  else  by  a carpenter  with  a hand  saw  and  a 
plane.  The  greatest  length  for  this  kind  of  board  seems 
to  have  been  five  feet.  So  too  were  made  staves  which 
were  a common  product  of  the  colony,  especially  in  the 
winter  time  when  in  the  absence  of  other  employment 
staves  were  made  for  export.  Pipestave  hill  is  so  named 
for  the  quantities  of  staves  for  pipes  made  there,  a pipe 
being  a container  used  for  holding  liquids,  particularly 
wine,  and  being  in  amount  two  hogsheads.  Such  staves 
were  much  in  demand. 

Staves  and  clapboards  were  rough  products  which  had 
to  be  finished  by  another  worker.  The  only  way  a sawn 
board  could  be  porduced  was  in  a saw-pit,  a hole  in  the 
ground  over  which  was  placed  a platform.  On  the  plat- 
form was  a frame  on  which  was  set  a log.  Two  men 
equipped  with  a long  saw,  one  man  on  the  platform,  the 
other  in  the  hole,  one  pushing,  the  other  pulling,  sawed 
the  log  into  boards.  It  was  a slow,  laborious  task  and  it 
made  boards  relatively  expensive.  A man  cleaving  logs 
could  get  six  pence  per  hundred  for  five  foot  clapboards, 
but  a sawer  of  boards  got  three  shillings  per  hundred.  A 
clapboard  sold  for  three  shillings  per  hundred  but  a board 
sawn  in  this  way  sold  for  five  shillings.  Saw  pits  re- 
mained in  use  long  after  these  early  days  because  they 
were  not  entirely  displaced  by  sawmills.  The  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Rocky  Hill  Road,  where  the  Christian 
Church  stands  was  originally  used  for  ship  building  and 
I have  talked  with  a man  still  living  who  has  told  me 
that  as  a boy  he  helped  fill  an  old  saw-pit  in  that  yard. 

All  this  is  introductory  to  the  fact  that  in  1641,  two 
years  after  the  actual  settlement  of  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
William  Osgood^  was  given  a substantial  grant  of  land 
‘^on  condition  y^*  he  build  a mill  y^^  may  be  sufficient  for 
y*  use  of  y®  towne  before  y®  10th  of  y®  seventh  month  next 
ensuing.’’  This  grant  was  dated  April  21,  1641.  The 
seventh  month  was  September  so  that  William  Osgood 
had  practically  six  months  in  which  to  build  his  mill  and 
get  it  at  work.  He  was  to  get  three  shillings  six  pence 

4 Town  Records  quoted  in  Merrill’s  History  of  AmesJiuryt 
p.  19. 
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per  hundred  for  sawing.  As  hoards  sawn  in  a pit  sold 
for  five  shillings,  a considerable  cut  in  the  price  of  boards 
was  anticipated,  to  say  nothing  about  the  increased  quant- 
ity of  sawn  boards  that  was  to  be  available. 

To  us  who  view  this  undertaking  of  William  Osgood 
from  the  point  of  view  of  three  centuries  distance  in  time 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  enormous.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, view  it  as  William  Osgood  saw  it.  He  was  dealing 
with  a new  and  almost  unkown  thing.  Grist  mills  run 
by  water  power  were  in  use  both  in  England  and  here 
but  there  were  no  sawmills  in  England.  There  was  one 
sawmill  in  Hew  England  at  that  time,  erected  by  Captain 
John  Mason’s  men  at  Hewichawannock,  now  South  Ber- 
wick, Maine.  The  usual  date  given  for  that  mill  is  1631, 
but  in  1926  I heard  Everett  Stackpole,  an  eminent  Hew 
Hampshire  historian,  give  an  address  at  South  Berwick 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  correct  date  for  that  mill 
was  1634.  There  is  no  definitely  established  date  for  any 
other  water-driven  sawmill  in  Horth  America  earlier  than 
William  Osgood’s  mill  in  1641. 

Osgood  had  available  the  long  saws  used  in  sawpits. 
Beyond  these  he  had  to  contrive  and  construct  himself 
everything  he  needed.  There  was  no  place  where  he 
could  purchase  anything;  as  saw  mills  were  unknown  in 
England  he  could  not  import  any  parts.  There  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  for  the  early  sawmills  all  the 
parts  were  made  by  hand  of  wood,  the  axles  of  white  oak, 
and  the  gears  of  hickory.  The  carriage  of  the  mill  on 
which  the  log  rode  to  the  saw  was  drawn  forward  by  a 
weight  attached  to  the  carriage  by  a rope  run- 
ning over  a pulley.  As  the  carriage  went  to  the 
saw  by  this  power,  it  pulled  down  a stout  sapling  firmly 
affixed  to  the  building.  This  sapling  was  to  act  as  a 
spring.  When  the  saw  had  made  its  cut  in  the  log,  and 
the  tension  of  the  sapling  was  released,  it  sprang  back, 
drawing  the  carriage  with  it,  ready  for  another  approach 
to  the  saw.  In  some  of  the  early  mills  the  water  power 
pulled  the  saw  down  through  the  log  and  another  elastic 
pole  pulled  it  up.  In  course  of  time  the  water  power  was 
harnessed  to  do  all  these  tasks. 

In  principle  the  saw  worked  as  did  the  saw  in  the  saw- 
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pit,  up  and  down.  Even  as  late  as  within  the  memory  o£ 
living  men,  ^^up  and  down’’  sawmills  were  in  existence. 
The  only  difference  in  character  between  the  sawpit  and 
th  ^^up  and  down”  mill  was  that  in  the  latter  the  power 
was  furnished  by  water. 

In  the  early  mills  it  became  a normal  thing  to  use 
^^gang”  saws,  several  which  cut  at  the  same  time.  At  He- 
wichawannock  it  is  said  that  the  mill  worked  nineteen 
saws  at  once  so  that  the  place  became  known  as  ^^great 
works”  and  the  local  name  of  the  Asbendick  E-iver,  which 
furnished  the  water,  was  the  Great  Works  River. 

The  first  patent  granted  by  Massachusetts  was  in  1646 
to  one  Joseph  Jenks,  an  outstanding  genius  of  that  time, 
and  was  for  some  essential  part  of  a sawmill.^  Nowhere 
is  the  patented  part  described,  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  it  was,  but  the  grant  tells  us  that  there  was  de- 
mand enough  in  1646  for  saw  mills  to  cause  the  ablest 
mechanical  brains  of  the  colony  to  produce  something  in- 
tended to  make  more  easily  possible  their  construction. 
As  Jenks  was  employed  at  the  Iron  Works  at  Saugus, 
known  as  Hammersmith,  the  first  iron  works  in  the  colony, 
what  he  invented  was  doubtless  some  part  which  could  be 
cast  from  iron  and  could  be  purchased. 

In  1646,  when  Jenks  received  his  patent,  William  Os- 
good with  his  home-made  mill  had  been  sawing  boards 
for  five  years.  Although  such  mills  were,  in  our  judg- 
ment, slow,  clumsy,  and  wasteful,  they  were  a tremend- 
ous advance  over  the  saw-pit  Lumber  was  plentiful, 
boards  became  relatively  cheap,  better  houses  could  be 
built,  better  ships  built,  and  the  first  big  boom  in  industry 
had  begun.  The  saw-pit  could  have  been  relegated  en- 
tirely to  the  past  except  for  one  thing,  the  early  mills  could 
not  saw  oak  or  other  similar  hard  woods,  their  use  was 
limited  to  pine  and  the  other  soft  woods. 

Where  was  William  Osgood’s  mill  located?  Fortunate- 
ly, from  old  conveyances  we  are  able  to  locate  it  almost 
exactly.  The  large  island  between  the  two  channels  of 
the  river  although  sometimes  called  ^^Great  Island”  was 
generally  known  as  Osgood’s  Island.  In  1824,  one  John 
Osgood,  presumably  a descendant  of  William,  sold  to  the 

5 Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  vol.  3,  p.  65 
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Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company,  his  one-eighth  of  the 
‘^Saw  Mill  Privilege,’’  ^^on  the  northerly  side  of  Osgood’s 
Island.”  Without  doubt,  this  locates  the  original  saw 
mill  on  the  north  channel  of  the  river,  the  one  that  goes 
under  J^^o.  2 mill,  built  in  1825.  But  Osgood’s  deed  goes 
further,  it  bounds  it  definitely  on  Pond  Street,  although 
it  referred  to  that  street  by  another  name,  the  original 
name  of  Pond  Street,  to  be  spoken  of  later.  This  deed 
places  Osgood’s  mill  very  definitely  close  to  High  Street 
* and  between  i^’o.  2 Mill  and  Pond  Street. 

If  there  was  ever  a pioneer,  William  Osgood,  was  one. 
His  brain  and  hand  built  a saw  mill,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  colony.  Think  of  what  an  asset  this  mill  was  to  this 
part  of  i^ew  England,  particularly  to  the  ship  building 
that  was  to  follow  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
the  Merrimac  Valley.  Consider  what  it  meant  for  hous- 
ing, in  the  development  of  the  back  country,  how  it  was 
closely  connected  with  our  foreign  and  coastwise  com- 
merce. William  Osgood  helped  to  open  the  gate  which 
admitted  prosperity  to  Hew  England,  a prosperity  in 
which  we  all  share.  And  yet  he  remains,  to  us,  and  to  the 
world,  simply  a man  who  built  a sawmill  in  1641. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  our  Massachusetts  settlers 
built  very  few  log  houses,  one  reason  being  that  by  the 
time  that  they  were  ready  to  build  permanent  houses  Wil- 
liam Osgood  and  others  like  him  were  sawing  boards  and 
the  first  houses  built  were  frame  houses,  boarded.  What 
did  they  live  in  at  first  ? Houses  made  of  limbs  and  brush 
and  plastered  or  ^^daubed”  with  mud. 

At  some  time  later  William  Osgood  had  a grist  mill  on 
the  north  channel.  The  date  of  its  beginning  is  unknown 
but  the  mill  can  be  traced  down  through  the  conveyances. 
It  was  located  nearer  Market  Square  and  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Watkins  garage.  In  1817  one 
Bichard  Osgood  conveyed  his  one-eighth  of  it  to  David 
Hayson,  describing  it  as  ^^Osgood’s  Mill.”  As  ^^Hayson’s 
Mill”  it  appears  on  one  of  the  two  plans  of  this  locality. 

Other  mills  were  locating  on  the  river.  Abraham  Mor- 
rill and  Henry  Saywood  had  a grist  mill  in  1642  on  the 
Amesbury  side.  It  must  be  remembered  that  before  1642 
all  this  territory  was  in  Salisbury.  It  was  in  1642  that 
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the  first  order  for  the  removal  of  settlers  across  the  Powow 
was  made  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of 
the  new  town  which  in  time  became  Amesbury.  From 
1642  on  until  1886,  the  Powow  River  was  the  division 
line  between  the  two  towns.  In  1642  be^an  the  separation 
of  the  village  later  known  as  the  Mills  Yillage  into  Ames- 
bury Mills  Village  and  Salisbury  Mills  Village.  In  1656, 
Amesbury  authorized  the  erection  on  the  Powow  of  a 
sawmill  by  two  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town.  One 
of  these  was  Thomas  Macy,  first  town  clerk  of  Amesbury, 
the  builder  of  the  Macy-Colby  house,  and  later  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Hantucket.  His  leaving  Amesbury  for 
his  new  home  is  the  theme  of  WhittiePs  poem,  ^‘The  Ex- 
iles.^^  The  other,  Richard  Currier,  was  prominent  in 
town  affairs  from  the  original  settlement  of  Salisbury. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mill  was  between  Main 
Street  and  tidewater,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mill  Street. 

From  1656  until  1710  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
industry  on  the  Powow.  The  Macy-Currier  mill  was  in 
operation  in  1682,  as  appears  by  a deposition  made  by 
Richard  Currier,  and  conveyances  show  that  the  Osgood 
mills  continued  in  operation  until  after  1800. 

But  in  1710  the  two  towns  granted  privilege  to  four 
men  Col.  John  March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph  Brown  and 
Jarvis  Ring,  to  build  an  iron  works,  and  with  it  freedom 
from  taxation.  MerrilPs  History  says  that  the  iron  works 
were  built  in  Amesbury,  in  which  Merrill  is  clearly 
wrong,  for  not  only  do  the  conveyances  on  record  show 
that  the  works  were  in  Salisbury,  but  the  map  of  the 
Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Company  in  1825 
shows  that  the  ^^old  iron  works’’  as  distinct  from  those  of 
the  later  Amesbury  Hail  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
in  Salisbury.  The  ^‘road  to  the  Iron  works”  was  that  part 
of  Pond  Street  which  is  between  High  Street  and  the 
river.  There  was  no  bridge  on  Pond  Street  until  many 
years  later. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  there  should  have  been 
an  iron  works  located  here.  To  visualize  the  conditions 
which  these  men  faced,  the  conditions  which  prompted  the 
move,  we  must  go  back  to  those  days  in  order  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  they  did  and  why  they  did  it. 
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Sawmills  such  as  William  Osgood’s  had  tremendously 
affected  ]^ew  England  development.  Not  only  did  they 
produce  an  enormous  number  of  boards  for  building 
houses  but  as  well  boards  for  building  ships.  Ship  build- 
ing requires  iron.  A vessel  uses  a great  amount  of  it. 
When  the  Alliance  was  built  during  the  Revolution  we 
know  the  exact  amount  of  iron  which  was  built  into  her. 
Not  counting  what  went  into  cannon  or  anchors,  the 
amout  of  iron  used  on  the  Alliance  was  25  tons,  853 
pounds.  When  one  considers  the  hundreds  of  vessels 
built  in  this  vicinity  and  realizes  that  each  vessel  required 
several  tons  of  iron,  one  understands  what  a market  there 
was  for  it. 

There  is  no  iron  ore,  as  we  know  it,  in  this  vicinity. 
There  were  no  railroads  by  which  such  ore  could  be  shipped 
to  Amesbury.  Iron  ore  did  come  by  water  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden  or  Russia  but  not  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand. 

There  was,  however,  a local  iron  supply  which  was 
available  and  served  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works  for  a cen- 
tury. The  very  early  settlers  knew  of  the  presence  in 
rivers  and  ponds  of  bog  iron.  This  is  a substance  found 
in  fresh  water  which  runs  over  rocks  or  sand  containing 
oxide  of  iron.  Bog  iron  is  a mineral  mass  which  preci- 
pitates in  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  swamps  and  can  be 
raked  or  dredged  out  and  smelted  as  other  iron.  It  was 
found  in  Saugus  in  1629,  and  the  iron  works  known  as 
Hammersmith  were  started  there  in  1643.  In  later  years 
it  was  dicovered  in  the  ponds  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  where  its  presence  was  the  foundation  of  a great 
iron  industry  of  which  the  stove  business  at  Taunton  is 
a present  descendant.  Two  Amesbury  names,  Allen  and 
Leonard,  are  those  of  men  who  came  here  from  that  part 
of  the  state  as  iron  workers. 

The  proprietors  of  the  iron  works  at  Salisbury  had 
knowledge  that  there  was  available  a supply  of  this  kind 
of  iron  and  for  approximately  a hundred  years  the  ponds 
of  this  vicinity,  including  those  of  Newton  and  Kingston 
furnished  enough  ore  to  keep  the  iron  works  busy.  Not 
only  were  anchors  and  ship  fittings  made  here  but  parts  for 
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sawmills  and  gristmills,  cart  tires,  cranes,  fire  dogs,  and 
other  plain  heavy  articles  were  produced. 

^Nevertheless,  although  the  iron  works  were  existent  for 
so  long  a time,  it  is  now  a completely  lost  industry.  No 
record  of  it  exists,  except  in  the  form  of  recorded  trans- 
fers of  land  at  Salem.  No  one  as  far  as  I can  find  has  ever 
written  any  account  of  it ; it  has  wholly  passed  on  leaving 
almost  no  trace. 

Individuals,  however,  have  a way  of  continuing  their 
existence  although  industries  with  which  they  have  been 
connected  disappear.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Salisbury 
Iron  Works  the  principal  figure  in  its  operation  was  one 
Jonathan  Morrill  who  is  described  in  old  deeds  as  an 
^‘anchor  smith, a smith  who  made  anchors.  He  came 
well  by  the  trade  for  his  first  Morrill  ancestor,  Abraham 
Morrill,  who  settled  in  Salisbury  in  1641  and  was  granted 
land  in  1642  on  the  Powow  for  a ^‘corn  mill,^’  was  a 
blacksmith  by  occupation. 

Jonathan  Morrill  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
time.  In  1812  the  iron  industry  having  begun  to  fade, 
Morrill  enters  the  picture  again  as  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  manufacture  of  textiles  in  this  vicinity.  More 
about  him  later. 

But  before  we  leave  iron  for  textiles  we  have  another 
chapter  dealing  with  metals.  We  have  seen  how  boards 
were  laboriously  made  in  a sawpit  before  sawmills  be- 
came established.  The  idea  naturally  associated  with 
boards  is  that  of  nails.  Just  as  William  Osgood  brought 
to  the  Powow  Biver  a revolution  in  making  boards,  so 
now  the  river  was  to  participate  in  a revolution  regarding 
nails. 

Before  the  invention  of  Jacob  Perkins  of  which  you 
hear  next,  all  nails  were  made  by  hand.  Not  only  were 
they  made  by  men  engaged  in  that  business,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  nails  and  tacks  was  a household  industry  carried  on 
in  the  home  during  the  winter  or  in  the  evenings.  It  was 
a common  thing  for  a kitchen  to  have  in  its  big  fireplace 
a small  forge  and  a vise  in  which  heated  iron  wire  of  the 
proper  length  was  beaten  and  heated  into  a nail  or  tack.  By 
this  process  a man  could  make  2000  tacks  a day.  David 
Blaisdell,  one  of  Amesbury’s  greatest  mechanics,  made 
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nails  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Even  children 
learned  to  make  tacks. 

Jacob  Perkins  changed  all  this.  He  was  born  in  Hew- 
burjport,  July  9,  1766.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a goldsmith  from  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
learn  the  trade,  but  three  years  later  the  goldsmith  died. 
This,  as  matter  of  law,  freed  Perkins  from  any  further 
liability,  nevertheless,  he  decided  to  stay  by  his  master^s 
family. 

The  principle  articles  made  by  a goldsmith  then  were 
gold  beads  and  shoe  buckles.  The  fifteen  year  old  Per- 
kins discovered  a new  method  of  plating  these  articles,  by 
which  he  could  produce  gold  beads  and  shoe  buckles  and 
undersell  his  competitors;  through  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness he  was  able  to  support  the  goldsmith’s  widow  and 
children.  At  the  age  of  21  he  made  an  improvement  in 
dies  for  making  coin  and  was  employed  by  the  government 
in  making  copper  coins,  something  which  not  been  done 
successfully  before  in  America.  As  a young  man,  he  in- 
vented a machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails.  After 
experimenting  with  this  machine  at  ISTewburyport  and  at 
Hewbury,  he  moved  to  Amesbury  and  started  the  Ames- 
bury  J7ail  Manufacturing  Company.  In  this  case  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “old  iron  works”  there  is  a lamentable 
lack  of  knowledge  about  Perkins  and  his  life  in  Ames- 
bury, and  about  the  Amesbury  Hail  Factory.  Merrill’s 
History  is  almost  bare  of  mention  of  either.  The  most 
important  item  about  Perkins  or  the  Hail  Factory  in  Mer- 
rill is  under  the  date  of  1805  (page  126) 

A fire  was  discovered  at  4 A.  M.  on  December  26th  on  the 
premises  of  the  Hail  factory,  which  burnt  that  building,  a 
grist  mill,  two  blacksmith  shops,  and  three  hundred  cords  of 
wood.  It  was  described  as  the  greatest  conflagration  then 
known.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  $80,000,  which  in 
those  times  was  a very  large  sum. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  fire  in  1805,  we 
know  that  the  business  must  have  been  a busy  and  exten- 
sive one.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  read  in  the 
G-azeteer  for  Massachusetts  “that  1000  tons  of  iron  have 
been  wrought  in  the  year  1800'  and  165  hands  employed.” 
The  business,  however,  did  not  last. 
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In  1825  Merrill  mentions  the  fact  that  ^^The  old  Hail 
factory  was  sold  to  the  Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company 
about  this  time  and  converted  into  a weaving  room.” 

The  accounts  to  be  found  in  encyclopedias  re^ardin^ 
Perkins,  usually  state  that  he  invented  his  nail  making 
machine  at  the  age  of  24.  As  he  was  born  in  1766  this 
would  make  the  date  of  the  invention  1790.  In  that  year 
it  is  said  that  he  set  up  a nail  making  machine  in  Hew- 
buryport.  There  is  no  evidence  yet  available  as  to  when 
he  came  to  Amesbury,  but  I have  found  a deposition  by 
one  who  testified  that  he  worked  here  with  Perkins  in 

1797,  and  that  the  date  of  Perkins’  big  invention,  the  ma- 
chine that  made  and  headed  nails  in  one  operation,  was 

1798.  According  to  the  deposition  the  nail  factory  was 
running  before  Perkins  invented  his  single  operation  ma- 
chine and  the  machines  then  in  use,  also  invented  by  Per- 
kins, would  make  600  nails  a minute  if  in  good  condition, 
several  hundred  tons  of  nails  having  been  cut  while  the 
deponent  worked  there.  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  in 
1799  Perkins  assigned  to  the  nail  company  his  patent  for 
the  single  operation  machine. 

Although  the  new  method  of  making  nails  revolution- 
ized the  industry  and  should  have  made  Perkins  rich,  in 
fact  it  nearly  drove  him  into  bankruptcy.  The  entire 
situation  is  obscure.  The  business  started  as  a partner- 
ship and  was  later  incorporated.  Perkins,  the  inventor, 
assigned  his  patent  to  the  corporation.  Later,  the  corpor- 
tion  discharged  him  as  an  employee  and  he  retired  from 
the  business  not  only  penniless  but  heavily  in  debt.  It  is 
definitely  stated  by  more  than  one  contemporary  that  some 
of  his  partners  were  ^^designing  adventurers”  who  ran  off 
with  the  profits  leaving  Perkins  to  care  for  the  debts. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  list  of  the  partners  who  later  be- 
came stock  holders  contains  the  names  of  several  respecta- 
ble residents  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  among  whom  was 
William  G-ray,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  that 
city.  I have  found  no  evidence  of  rascality  either  on  Per- 
kins’ part  or  on  theirs.  Perkins,  it  may  be  conceded,  al- 
though a great  inventor,  easily  the  most  eminent  in  that 
line  who  ever  resided  here,  was  not  a business  man  in  the 
common  use  of  the  words.  His  consuming  interests  were 
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inventions  and  making  them  work.  The  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  them  did  not  interest  him  and  all  through 
his  life  the  story  was  the  same. 

The  bare  facts  are  that  this  unusual  man,  moved  per- 
haps because  both  iron  and  water  power  were  available 
here,  brought  a nail  making  machine  here  and  set  up  a 
nail  factory  sometime  after  1790;  from  things  that  will 
appear  later,  it  is  certain  that  Perkins  before  coming  to 
Amesbury  tried  making  nails  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts, 
where  there  was  available  water  power;  this  was  after 
1794;  that  about  1798,  he  perfected  his  machine  so  that 
he  had  one  that  would  make  and  head  nails  in  one  opera- 
tion (previously  there  had  been  two) ; that  the  nail  com- 
pany had  financial  difiiculties  and  Perkins  left  it,  being 
also  in  financial  difficulties ; that  his  departure  from  Ames- 
bury was  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The  fac- 
tory had  a big  fire  in  1805,  as  has  been  noted,  and  seems 
to  have  lingered  along  until  about  1825,  when  it  went  out 
of  business  entirely.  It  may  be  that  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting iron  was  a factor  in  its  ending,  as  it  doubtless  was 
with  that  of  the  earlier  Salisbury  iron  works.  The  avail- 
able supply  of  bog  iron  must  have  been  exhausted  in  its 
constant  use  since  1710.  It  was  not  a substance  that  eas- 
ily renewed  itself. 

Perhaps  as  a result  of  this  paper,  some  one  will  come 
forward  with  information  about  Thomas  Boardman,  who 
he  was  and  where  he  lived,  for  it  was  with  Thomas  Board- 
man  that  Jacob  Perkins  lived  while  he  was  here,  or  about 
the  iron  industry  which  flourished  for  a hundred  years. 

His  Amesbury  experience  was  just  an  incident  for  Per- 
kins. After  leaving  here  he  seems  to  have  gone  back  to 
Hewburyport.  In  the  years  following  he  invented  an  en- 
graved plate  for  printing  bank  notes  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  use  that  in  1809  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
made  it  the  only  plate  from  which  bank  notes  could  legally 
be  printed  for  this  Commonwealth.  Bank  notes  printed 
on  the  Perkins  plate  were  never  counterfeited.  In  1816, 
he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  possibly  to  be  near  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  a few  years  later  he  removed  to  London, 
England,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1849,  being 
known  in  England  as  the  ^^American  inventor.’’  He  es- 
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tablished  there  a bank-note  printing  business  which  was 
remunerative,  doin^  work  for  the  Bank  of  England  and 
for  France.  He  made  improvements  in  steam  en^nes, 
printing  presses,  imprinting  processes  and  en^ravin^.  He 
invented  a cannon  to  utilize  hi^h  pressure  steam  instead 
of  gun  powder,  studied  the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
invented  the  bathometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
depth  of  water,  and  the  pleometer,  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  a vessel  moving  through  the  water.  He  invented  many 
other  things  and  processes.  One  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  lived  here,  he  is  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  pre- 
sent generation. 

Someone  may  ask  about  the  location  of  the  Hail  Fac- 
tory. The  Iron  Works,  in  Salisbury,  was  in  the  corner 
of  Pond  and  High  Streets.  The  nail  factory  was  on  the 
Amesbury  side  of  the  river  where  Ho.  8 mill  was  built  in 
1862 ; for  those  who  do  not  know  the  mill  buildings  by 
their  numbers.  Ho.  8 is  the  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Friend  and  Main  Streets,  which  several  years  ago  was 
partially  razed,  the  Main  Street  end  being  torn  down.  The 
part  of  Ho.  8 where  Picard’s  furniture  store  is,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Kildutf  Block,  covers  the  site  of  the  nail  fac- 
tory. The  flume  built  by  the  Hail  Factory  to  carry  water 
from  above  the  dam  below  Pond  Street,  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  and  under  Main  Street,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Amesbury  Electric  Light  Company  power  station  on 
Mill  Street  gets  the  flow  of  water  which  produces  the  ele- 
tric  power  it  distributes. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  and  look  at  the  general  situa- 
tion as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I have 
chosen  the  year  1793  because  there  is  available  data  of 
conditions  in  that  year.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
is  able  to  get  a comprehensive  picture  of  things  as  they 
were  at  a particular  time,  but  in  1793  we  can  get  an  un- 
usually flne  view. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with 
two  towns  separated  by  the  Powow  Eiver.  At  this  par- 
ticular place,  however,  there  was  in  effect  one  village,  the 
Mills  Village,  although  in  common  speech  it  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  two  localtities  it  actually  was,  Salisbury 
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Mills  and  Amesbury  Mills.  The  population  of  the  village 
in  1793,  was  not  more  than  500. 

There  were  two  schools  and  no  churches.  The  nearest 
established  churches  of  the  towns  were,  in  Salisbury,  at 
Hocky  Hill  on  Elm  Street,  and  in  Amesbury,  at  Sandy 
Hill,  on  the  Haverhill  Road.  We  must  think  back  and 
remember  that  in  1793  there  was,  except  on  paper,  no  one 
populated  place  of  Amesbury  or  Salisbury.  Instead  there 
were  several  separate  and  distinct  villages.  In  Salisbury 
there  were  settlements  at  old  Salisbury  or  East  Salisbury, 
Rocky  Hill,  the  Point  Shore,  Salisbury  Plains,  and,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  State  line  in  17 42  cut  it  off. 
South  Hampton,  now  in  Hew  Hampshire,  in  addition  to 
the  Salisbury  Mills  Village.  In  Amesbury  there  were 
the  Ferry,  Bartlett’s  Corner,  West  Amesbury,  now  Mer- 
rimac.  South  Amesbury,  now  Merrimacport,  the  settle- 
ment that  is  now  JSTewton,  H.  H.,  and  the  Amesbury  Mills 
Village.  Besides  the  Rocky  Hill  and  the  Sandy  Hill 
churches,  too  far  away  for  most  of  the  people  at  the  Mills 
to  attend,  there  was  a church  at  Jamaico,  now  Merrimac, 
still  farther  away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mills  Village, 
however,  were  not  entirely  destitute  in  the  matter  of  religi- 
ous worship.  The  Society  of  Friends  established  a meet- 
ing in  Amesbury  in  1701,  and  the  South  Hampton  Bap- 
tist Church,  from  1787  on,  held  some  of  its  meetings  in 
Salisbury.  From  1793  to  1801  it  held  one-half  of  its 
meetings  in  Salisbury  in  the  ^‘Shoe-String  Meeting 
House”  on  Congress  Street.  Hot  until  1821  was  the  Salis- 
bury Baptist  Church  organized,  many  of  its  members  be- 
ing residents  of  South  Hampton.  Of  the  other  churches, 
an  early  IJniversalist  Society  was  holding  meetings  here 
in  1820,  the  same  year  that  the  Christian  Society  at  the 
Point  Shore  was  organized.  The  Unitarian  Society  which 
preceded  the  Main  Street  Congregational  Society  was  in- 
corporated in  1826.  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1827,  and  all  the  other  present  churches 
came  later.  But  the  statement  attributed  in  the  Villager 
to  Guthrie’s  Geography,  while  correct,  gives  a wrong  im- 
pression. It  is  true  that  in  1793  there  were  no  churches 
in  the  Mills  Village,  excepting  the  Friends,  who  were 
.more  or  less  exclusive,  and  the  occasional  Baptist  services, 
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but  religious  services  nevertheless,  were  held  in  the  Mills 
Village,  in  the  school  house  on  the  Island,  by  a barber. 
This  dates  the  presence  of  the  school  house  back  to  1793, 
although  it  was  not  purchased  by  the  Salisbury  Mills 
School  District  until  1801. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  check  up  these  statements  and  dates 
he  will  find  some  in  the  Villager  for  December  8,  1853, 
some  in  MerrilPs  History,  some  in  the  ^^Religious  History 
of  South  Hampton,’^  published  in  1881.  I have  seen  also 
the  original  records  of  the  Christian  Society  at  the  Point 
Shore.  As  for  the  date  of  the  Hniversalist  Church,  1820, 
instead  of  1843,  the  latter  date  being  the  one  ordinarily 
given,  I take  1820  from  a Collector’s  Book  of  the  Society. 
A few  years  ago,  in  a house  on  the  Point  Shore,  I observed 
an  old  scrap  book  full  of  pasted  articles.  I went  through 
it  hoping  to  find  some  newspaper  clippings  containing 
news  of  the  past.  They  were  newspaper  clippings  all  right 
but  they  were  recipes,  poetry  and  romances.  Because  of 
my  interest  in  the  book,  I was  given  it.  When  I got  it 
home  and  removed  the  newspaper  clippings,  no  one  of 
which  was  of  any  value  to  me,  I found  that  I had  the  ac- 
count book  kept  in  1820  by  Reuben  McCrillis,  Collector 
of  the  Hniversalist  Society.  It  not  only  lists  those  whom 
he  paid  for  preaching  but  those  who  contributed  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Society. 

So  much  for  the  lack  of  churches  and  the  religious  serv- 
ices conducted  by  the  barber.  In  1793,  the  village  con- 
tained the  following  industries: 

The  first  item  on  the  list  is  a bloomery.  This  was  not 
something  connected  with  the  production  of  haberdashery 
or  underwear.  Amelia  Bloomer  who  first  introduced  that 
article  of  clothing  was  not  born  until  1818,  nor  was  Susan 
Pecker  Morrill,  the  first  woman  in  this  vicinity  to  wear 
bloomers,  born  until  1824.  ^^Bloomery”  is  the  technical 
name  of  a building  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It 
contains  the  first  forge  through  which  blooms  of  iron  pass 
when  it  has  been  melted  from  the  ore.  A ^^blpom”  is  a 
mass  of  iron,  usually  wrought  iron,  deprived  of  its  dross 
and  shaped  by  hammering,  pounding  or  rolling. 

The  bloomery  was  that  of  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works, 
and  the  mention  of  the  presence  of  only  one  bloomery  is 
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some  evidence  that  the  nail  factory  which  had  a rolling 
mill  was  not  established  until  after  1793. 

Other  industries  listed  were:  five  saw-mills;  one  full- 
ing mill ; seven  grist  mills ; two  linseed  oil  mills ; and  one 
snuff  mill. 

A fulling  mill  was  a place  for  scouring,  cleansing  and 
beating  new  cloth.  Cloth  newly  made,  at  that  time  in 
hand  looms,  was  then  treated  by  beating  or  stamping  with 
pestles  or  stampers  in  troughs  in  which  the  cloths  were 
put  in  hot  water  in  which  fuller’s  earth  has  been  placed. 
In  the  linseed  oil  mills,  oil  for  paint  was  secured  by  grind- 
ing linseed,  while  in  the  snuff  mill,  tobacco  was  ground 
into  snuff.  The  use  of  snuff  which  was  a fashionable 
habit  of  the  eighteenth  century  became  a common  dissipa- 
tion among  the  women  operatives  of  the  textile  plants  of 
later  generations.  The  grist  mills  need  no  explaining. 

Although  the  iron  business  and  the  manufacture  of 
nails  disappeared  from  the  Powow,  the  water  power  re- 
mained; in  1812  there  came  a new  kind  of  mill,  one  for 
the  making  of  woolen  and  cotton  textiles. 

The  textile  industry,  however,  is  a story  by  itself,  com- 
mencing in  1812  and  continuing  until  the  Hamilton  Wool- 
en Company  went  out  of  business  in  1912,  one  hundred 
years.  In  this  period  the  town  witnessed  a century  in 
which  a great  industry  was  bom  and  developed  which  dom- 
inated the  town’s  industrial  and  economic  life.  There  were 
years  of  success  and  years  of  failure,  a strike  of  the  work- 
men which  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  early  movement 
for  shorter  hours  of  labor,  one  of  the  strikers  earning  be- 
fore his  death  the  title  of  the  ^ffather  of  the  eight  hour 
day;”  a strike  in  which  John  G.  Whittier  was  an  active 
figure.  There  are  the  stories  of  the  great  mill  agents, 
Joshua  Aubin,  James  Horton  and  Marquis  He  Lafayette 
Steere,  men  who  wielded  the  power  of  barons,  and  were 
the  infiuential  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  textile  story,  however,  is  too  big  for  this  paper, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  I am,  how- 
ever, giving  the  stories  of  two  men  who  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry  after  having  had  a part  in  the  industries 
which  I have  been  discussing. 

The  first  of  these  men  is  Paul  Moody.  Joseph  Merrill 
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describes  bis  presence  bere  in  bis  History  in  bis  account 
of  tbe  year  1812,  (page  122),  as  follows; 

A new  branch  of  industry  was  this  year  introduced  at  the 
Mills  which  has  since  become  the  principal  business  of  the 
village.  A company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture  of 
satinet,  and  a brick  mill  built  on  Mill  Street.  The  company 
consisted  of  Ezra  Worthen,  Paul  Moody,  Thomas  Boardman, 
Jacob  Kent,  Mr.  Rundlett,  and  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Ezra 
Worthen  was  the  agent.  The  mill  was  two  stories  high  at 
first,  but  raised  to  three  and  afterwards  greatly  enlarged. 
During  war  time  a good  business  was  done  here  and  it  was 
a valuable  acquisition  to  the  place. 

Of  these  men  we  know  something  of  Ezra  Worthen  and 
more  of  Paul  Moody.  Thomas  Boardman  was  perhaps 
the  Thomas  Boardman  with  whom  Jacob  Perkins  lived, 
but  we  know  nothing  definite  about  Kent,  James  Rund- 
lett  and  Samuel  Wigglesworth.  The  latter  probably  mar- 
ried a member  of  the  Hackett  family  and  lived  and  died 
on  the  Point  Shore. 

Ezra  Worthen,  bom  in  Amesbury  in  1781,  was  a pion- 
eer in  the  textile  business.  His  first  activity  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  textile  machin- 
ery. Later  he  became  interested  in  the  operation  of  a man- 
ufacturing plant  in  Amesbury,  purchasing  in  1810  one  of 
the  three  saw  mill  privileges  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Powow  River.  Through  various  transfers  the  business 
was  first  a partnership  in  which  Worthen  owned  one  third, 
Paul  Moody  one-third,  Thomas  Boardman  one-sixth,  and 
Samuel  Wigglesworth  one-sixth;  then  a corporation  was 
formed  in  which  the  four  men  already  named,  together 
with  Rundlett  and  Kent,  became  the  stockholders.  The 
corporation  was  known  as  the  Amesbury  Wool  &:  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  concern  under  the  man- 
agement of  Worthen  became  a successful  enterprise.  The 
war  of  1812  was  on  and  there  was  a demand  for  its  pro- 
ducts. It  is  known  that  the  business  was  successful  finan- 
cially. A local  man,  who  grew  up  in  it  and  built  up  a 
considerable  fortune  for  those  days,  was  Jonathan  B.  Web- 
ster, who  retired  from  the  textile  business  to  become  Ames- 
bury’s leading  banker.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  the 
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Horton  house  on  Main  Street,  later  occupied  by  James 
H.  Walker. 

Both  Paul  Moody  and  Ezra  Worthen  were  too  bi^  for 
the  opportunities  that  Amesbury  had  to  offer.  In  1814, 
a ^roup  of  Boston  men,  including  Francis  Lowell  and 
Patrick  T.  Jackson,  had  formed  a corporation  and  were 
building  a mill  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  They  applied 
to  Jacob  Perkins,  who  was  still  in  this  vicinity,  asking 
him  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  recommended  Paul  Moody. 
Perkins  had  known  Moody,  a younger  man,  from  the  days 
when  Perkins  had  tried  making  nails  at  Byfield,  before 
he  came  to  Amesbury.  When  he  came  here  he  brought 
Moody  with  him  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  here 
until  1814.  It  has  been  said  that  after  Perkins  left  the 
Amesbury  nail  factory  Moody  ran  it.  In  any  event. 
Moody  married  here  in  1800  and  must  have  been  em- 
ployed somewhere  in  this  neighborhood  between  1800  and 

18i0. 

It  is  interesting  that  Perkins  brought  Moody  to  Ames- 
bury, and  it  is  interesting  further  that  Perkins  was  re- 
sponsible for  Moody’s  next  move,  for  in  1814,  on  Perkins’ 
recommendation  to  Lowell  and  Jackson,  Moody  went  to 
Waltham  where  for  ten  years  he  worked  for  Lowell  in  the 
development  of  the  textile  business  that  was  being  built 
up  there,  inventing  and  developing  machinery  and  intro- 
ducing and  perfecting  methods  of  production.  In  the  mean- 
time manufacturing  had  started  at  East  Chelmsford,  as 
it  then  was,  now  Lowell,  where  the  great  water-power 
available  from  the  dam  on  the  Merrimac  Biver  was  mak- 
ing possible  the  building  of  many  and  larger  mills. 
Moody’s  former  partner,  Ezra  Worthen,  had  left  Ames- 
bury, possibly  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  water  pow- 
er here,  and  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  plant  at  Lowell. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a new  plant  there  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  size  of  the  undertaking  demanded  an  ad- 
dition to  the  brain  power  available  for  the  work,  Ezra 
Worthen  suggested  that  Moody  be  secured. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Boston  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  Waltham,  as  a result  of  which  an 
agreement  was  made  by  which  Moody  went  to  Lowell  tak- 
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in^  with  him  his  patterns  and  patent  rights,  the  Lowell 
concern  paying  the  Waltham  people  $70,000. 

That  was  in  1824;  until  his  death  in  1831  Moody  re- 
mained in  Lowell,  not  only  haying  charge  of  the  machine 
shop  which  built  the  machinery  for  all  the  mills  at  Lowell, 
but  superyisin^  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery.  A part 
of  this  time  he  was  also  superintendent  of  the  mills. 

He  was  actiye  also  in  the  social  and  community  life  of 
Lowell  as  he  had  been  at  Waltham.  Lowell  has  its  Moody 
Street  as  has  Waltham,  both  named  for  him.  Incidentally 
Moody  Street,  Amesbury,  also,  was  named  for  him.  It  is 
not  as  important  or  pretentious  a street  as  the  Waltham  or 
Lowell  Moody  Streets. 

What  kind  of  a man  was  Paul  Moody?  He  was  born 
in  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1779,  a member  of  a family 
which  has  contributed  numerous  eminent  men  to  the  sery- 
ice  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  and 
proyince,  including  the  late  William  H.  Moody  of  Hayer- 
hill,  a member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  one  of  seyen  sons  and  the  only  one  who  did  not  at- 
tend Goyernor  Hummer  Academy,  two  of  the  sons  gradu- 
ating from  Dartmouth.  He  decided  for  himself  that  he 
did  not  care  for  formal  education  and  at  the  age  of  twelye 
started  out  on  his  own. 

In  June,  1794,  when  he  was  fifteen,  a small  woolen 
factory  was  started  in  Byfield  on  the  Parker  Biyer  by 
Hewburyport  capital.  Two  English  weayers,  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  Schofield,  had  been  employed  to  run  it. 
This  was  the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  Mass- 
achusetts. The  weaying  was  done  on  hand  looms  and 
young  Moody  for  a long  time  repeatedly  sought  instruc- 
tion in  weaying,  but  without  success.  At  last  he  found 
a man  who  would  teach  him.  At  16  he  was  a practical 
weayer. 

Then  followed  his  experiences  in  Amesbury  and  those 
in  Waltham  and  Lowell.  He  has  to  his  credit  a long  list 
of  inyentions  in  textile  machinery.  Hot  the  least  inter- 
esting story  about  his  ability  is  that  of  the  goyernor,  a 
principle  now  well  known,  but  then  entirely  unknown  in 
America.  A trayeler  told  of  seeing  in  England  a machine 
with  a goyernor  by  which  the  speed  of  the  machine  was 
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kept  constant.  The  speaker  knew  nothing  of  its  construc- 
tion or  principle,  but  he  remembered  that  there  were  two 
iron  balls  suspended  on  two  rods  connected  at  the  top  like 
a pair  of  tongs.  Whn  the  speed  of  the  machine  was  too 
great  the  balls,  as  they  revolved  around  their  center,  would 
be  driven  apart  by  centrifugal  force;  as  the  balls  spread 
apart  their  changed  position  produced  a partial  closing  of 
the  gate  admitting  the  power;  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
motion  was  too  slow,  the  balls  would  approach  each  other 
and  the  gate  would  be  opened  more  widely,  letting  in  a 
greater  volume  of  water  and  increasing  the  speed.  It  was 
decided  to  order  a governor  from  England.  A short  time 
later  Moody  was  asked  if  the  governor  had  been  ordered ; 
he  answered  that  it  had  not  been  ordered  and  produced 
one  that  he  had  made  which  became  the  model  for  those 
used  later  in  Lowell.  His  work  in  producing  a governor 
under  such  conditions  was  a wonderful  mental  feat.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  kind  of  a paper  properly  and  justly  to 
appraise  the  work  of  such  a man.  A record  such  as  his 
requires  a careful  study  by  one  technically  qualified  to 
pass  upon  it;  a proper  expression  of  his  worth  and  merit, 
even  by  one  so  qualified,  can  be  made  only  after  thorough 
study  and  deliberation.  Edward  Everett  said  of  him  that 
^^to  the  efforts  of  his  self-taught  mind  the  early  prosperity 
of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  in  Waltham  and 
Lowell  was  in  no  small  degree  owing.’’ 

But  Paul  Moody  had  one  contact  with  Amesbury  which 
is  both  very  important  and  extremely  interesting.  His 
wife  was  Susannah  Morrill  of  Amesbury.  After  her  hus- 
band’s death  she  came  back  to  Amesbury  to  live  and  re- 
sided on  Main  Street  where  the  Kimball  Block  is  now. 
In  1846,  her  youngest  daughter,  Hannah  Morrill  Moody, 
married  Rev.  Daniel  Gordon  Estes,  rector  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  church  from  1856  to  1872,  and  the  builder  of 
the  church  which  preceded  the  present  structure.  Mrs. 
Estes  had  traveled  abroad,  having  made  the  Grand  Tour, 
as  it  was  called,  visiting  the  principal  European  countries, 
and  knew  something  about  continental  ideas  of  life  and 
taste.  Her  husband  had  similar  ideas  and  they  establish- 
ed in  an  outlying  part  of  the  town  a large  estate  where 
they  lived  in  keeping  with  their  old  world  theories.  It  was 
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landscaped  according  to  those  ideas,  an  artificial  pond 
created,  shrubbery  planted,  and  was  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  town.  The  road  leading  to  their  home  in  time  became 
Estes  Street.  She  was  the  owner  of  a lar^i^e  part  of  what 
later  was  called  ^^The  Highlands,”  and  Moody  Street, 
named  for  her  father,  was  laid  out  on  her  land.  Dr.  Estes 
died  in  1873 ; she  lived  until  1904.  She  had  been  a pupil 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  France  and  with  the  Pope,  had  met  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens and  Ole  Bull,  had  seen  the  uprisings  in  Europe  in 
1848,  including  the  revolution  in  Naples.  In  ^^Briar- 
wood,’’  her  home  in  Amesbury,  now  owned  by  John  W. 
Kilduff,  Mrs.  Estes  lived  a gracious  and  contented  life 
consistent  with  her  unusual  culture  and  experience. 

When  she  died  in  1904,  her  obituary  was  apparently 
considered  a matter  beyond  the  ability  of  an  ordinary  re- 
porter and  was  written  by  the  late  Emily  Binney  Smith, 
a prominent  woman  here  forty  years  ago,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  local  champion  of  John  G-.  Whittier  and  a 
founder  of  the  Whittier  Home  Association. 

One  other  figure  of  the  eighteenth  century  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  As  the  century  of  life  of  the  Salisbury 
Iron  Works  drew  to  a close  one  individual  became  promin- 
ent in  the  iron  works  who  maintained  his  prominence  in 
the  industrial  life  of  Amesbury  in  the  19th  century.  This 
was  Jonathan  Morrill,  born  in  1761,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  textile  business.  He  was  a des- 
cendent  of  that  Abraham  Morrill  who  was  one  of  the 
grantees  by  the  town  of  Amesbury  in  1642,  of  the  right 
to  erect  a ^‘corne  mill’  on  the  Powow.  Abraham  Morrill 
was  a blacksmith  and  his  descendant  Jonathan  came  prop- 
erly by  his  interest  in  iron  work.  As  the  supply  of  iron 
decreased  Jonathan  was  on  the  lookout  for  a new  field. 
He  had  dealings  with  Ezra  Worthen  and  Paul  Moody  in 
1812,  by  which  he  sold  them  his  interest  in  a saw  mill 
privilege  where  the  Amesbury  Wool  & Cotton  Company 
soon  after  located.  In  1813  he  built  a mill  for  himself 
and  sons,  which  became  the  No.  6 of  later  days  where 
Jonathan  Morrill  and  his  two  sons  manufactured  woolen 
goods,  blankets  and  overcoats  for  the  American  Army. 
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Out  of  this  business  came  the  rhyme  (author  unknown) 
which  was  common  a century  ago. 

^‘Ensign  Morrill  and  his  two  sons 
See  the  wonders  they  have  done.” 

Ensign  Morrill,  as  he  was  called,  having  been  an  officer 
in  the  militia,  did  not  continue  in  the  manufacturing  bus- 
iess  long  for  in  1821,  he  sold  out  to  Amos  and  Abbott 
Lawrence,  who  from  this  beginning  started  the  Amesbury 
Flannel  Manufacturing  Company. 

But  the  iron  business  and  the  textile  business  were  not 
Morrill’s  only  activities.  He  built  the  brig  Decatur  on 
the  Powow  River  below  the  mills.  The  Decatur  was  Ames- 
bury’s  most  noted  privateer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Accord- 
ing to  Samuel  Hoyt,  who  made  a study  of  the  Decatur 
some  two  generations  ago,  she  was  built  in  1813,  the  same 
year  that  Morrill  built  his  textile  mill,  and  was  floated 
down  the  Powow  River  on  scows,  there  not  being  depth 
of  water  enough  in  the  river  to  float  even  an  empty  hull. 
She  made  a fine  record  at  sea  under  Captain  William 
Hichols,  originally  of  West  Amesbury,  now  Merrimac, 
but  later  of  Hewburyport,  and  was  herself  captured.  The 
story  of  the  Decatur  belongs  with  that  of  the  Amesbury 
ship  building,  or  the  Amesbury  war  activities,  but  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  versatality  of  ^^Ensign”  Morrill,  who  be- 
gan with  the  iron  industry,  changed  to  textiles,  and  built 
a war  vessel.  His  son  Jonathan  sailed  on  the  Decatur  as 
master  at  arms  and  was  captured  with  her. 

A continuation  of  this  paper  necessarily  would  deal  with 
the  development  of  the  textile  industry,  and  the  features 
of  that  industry  already  mentioned,  marking  the  years 
from  1812  to  1912.  I hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent that  story  in  order  to  make  the  tale  complete. 
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Address  at  Boxford  Odd  Home  Sunday, 
August  22,  1943 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


As  I have  watched  the  people  collect  for  these  meet- 
ings, I have  noticed  not  only  people  from  adjoining  towns 
and  nearby  cities,  but  others  who  appeared  to  be  strangers. 
One  gentleman  is  from  Chicago,  another  from  California. 
This  lady  is  from  Washington,  and  that  one  from  Min- 
neapolis. If  yon  talk  with  them  yon  often  find  they  know 
no  one  in  town,  bnt  probe  a little  deeper  and  yon  get  the 
answer  why  they  came,  wanted  to  see  what  the  town 
which  conld  prodnce  a man  like  my  grandfather,  was 
like.’^ 

Annnally,  in  peace  times,  we  all  know  the  dense  proces- 
sion of  antomobiles  which  flowed  throngh  onr  highways. 
Most  of  ns  felt  that  by  following  the  great  nnmbered 
roads,  they  missed  the  best  of  Hew  England,  bnt  neverthe- 
less, they  saw  mnch  of  interest.  As  one  lady  from  Cali- 
fornia remarked  to  me,  ‘^Why  does  anyone  go  to  Williams- 
bnrg,  Virginia,  when  yon  can  go  throngh  a lovelier  town 
every  fifteen  minntes  all  over  Hew  England?’’ 

Every  antnmn  in  peace  times,  literally  hnndreds  of 
thonsands  of  boys  and  girls  ponred  into  Hew  England  to 
stndy  and  spend  their  formative  years  here  among  the 
relics  of  the  fonndations  of  onr  conntry.  I asked  the 
father  of  a boy  from  Chicago  at  Governor  Dnmmer  Aca- 
demy why  he  had  sent  his  son  there  instead  of  to  some 
good  school  nearer  home.  ^^Well,”  he  replied,  ^^the  school 
may  be  jnst  as  good  technically,  bnt  Hew  England  does 
something  to  boys  and  girls.” 

All  of  these  answers  made  an  impression  on  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  behind  them  and  see  what  it  was  that  en- 
abled Boxford  to  tnrn  ont  men  like  the  gentleman’s 
grandfather,  why  the  Hew  England  towns  were  so  lovely, 
and  what  it  was  that  Hew  England  did  to  those  western 
boys  and  girls. 
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Like  it  or  not,  it  is  the  Puritan  tradition  which  for 
three  hundred  years  has  dominated  'New  England  and 
spread  its  influence  wherever  New  Englanders  have  gone, 
and  which  still  draws  them  hack  to  its  countryside.  Of 
the  whole  Puritan  land,  Essex  County  is  the  original  cen- 
ter, and  Boxford  is  pretty  near  the  center  of  Essex.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  Essex  was  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  New  England,  and  was  the  hone  and 
sinew  of  the  Puritan  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  God  winnowed  a whole  nation 
for  the  planting  of  New  England,  hut  anyway,  he  select- 
ed a very  intelligent,  very  able  and  extremely  well  edu- 
cated group  of  men  to  lead  the  migration  hither.  They 
were  among  the  most  brilliant  and  far-sighted  men  of 
their  day  and  generation.  When  John  Winthrop  and  his 
associates  signed  the  Cambridge  agreement,  agreeing  to 
come  to  ISTew  England  and  transfer  the  government  of 
the  colony  hither,  they  all  unknowingly  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That 
corner  stone  is  that  Englishmen  overseas  are  entitled  to 
govern  themselves  where  they  live.  This  was  an  idea  far 
in  advance  of  their  age,  when  colonies  were  regarded 
merely  as  feeders  for  the  mother  country. 

Puritans  stubbornly  maintained  that  principle  till 
Great  Britain  finally  tried  to  force  the  issue,  and  that  re- 
sulted in  our  Revolution.  Then  and  there  the  mother 
country  thoroughly  learned  the  great  lesson,  and  it  is  to 
her  credit  that  she  has  never  forgotten  it. 

It  is  thoroughly  unfair  to  project  the  ideas  of  religious 
and  intellectual  freedom  of  the  twentieth  century  back 
into  the  seventeenth.  We  have  allowed  the  Puritans  to 
be  accused  of  persecution  and  cruelty  altogether  too  long. 
Quakers  were  treated  far  less  brutally  in  New  England 
than  Protestants  in  Spain,  or  Catholics  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  in  the  same  period.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  literally  thousands  of  alleged  witches  were  hanged, 
burned,  and  drowned  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  they  were  accustomed  to  such  things  and  did 
not  talk  about  it.  We  hanged  eighteen  in  Salem,  and  have 
been  talking  about  it  ever  since.  Religious  toleration 
grew  in  New  England  rather  faster  than  it  did  in  most 
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of  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  perhaps  do  not  know  that 
nearly  150  years  a^o  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Boston  was  built  in  part  with  subscriptions  from  Puritan 
gentlemen  in  Salem. 

‘^The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones.’’  We  are  far  too  prone  to  dis- 
cuss people’s  frailties  than  their  virtues,  but  it  does  so 
much  more  good  to  reverse  the  process.  The  Puritan 
creed  was  a severe  one,  but  are  you  sure  that  the  modern 
substitute  is  producing  stronger  or  better  men  and  women  ? 
They  studied  their  Bibles  with  a diligence  and  fidelity 
that  few  of  those  here  today  can  show.  Whether  you  liked 
the  severity  of  theology  which  they  deduced  from  that 
greatest  of  all  books,  they  secured  along  with  it,  the  ethics 
and  common  sense,  not  to  mention  a mastery  of  the  English 
language,  which  made  even  the  humblest  of  them  distin- 
guished men  and  women.  When  a generation  arises  which 
can  produce  a more  able  and  distinguished  group  of  citi- 
zens than  those  who  steered  this  Commonwealth  from 
1760  to  1800,  they  can  afford  to  criticise  the  Puritan 
training.  So  far  none  has.  It  might  be  a good  plan  to 
start  reading  our  Bibles  more  diligently  today  to  find  out 
how  they  did  it. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  what  we  now  call  Boxford 
was  undoubtedly  unbroken  forest.  The  Indians  may  have 
frequented  it  for  hunting  and  fishing,  but  there  appear 
to  have  been  no  Indian  towns  or  cultivated  fields.  Pri- 
meval pine  covered  the  great  proportion  of  the  country 
with  perhaps  hard  wood  on  some  of  the  ridges.  There 
is  a legend  that  Bare  Hill  was  bare  even  then  but  hills 
are  always  subject  to  forest  fires  which  sweep  up  their 
slopes,  and  the  forest  there  may  have  been  cleared  in  that 
way.  Into  this  fair  and  virgin  forest  came  before  1650 
Abraham  Redington,  Robert  Andrews,  Robert  Stiles, 
Joseph  Bixby,  John  Cummings  and  Robert  Eames.  Any 
farmer  here  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  work  knovm 
to  man  that  is  harder  than  clearing  land,  even  with  trac- 
tors and  stump  pullers.  What  must  it  not  have  been  with 
the  primitive  tools  of  the  17th  century!  And  while  they 
were  clearing  their  land,  they  had  to  build  their  own 
homes,  to  stand  off  the  Hew  England  winters,  and  always 
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raise  food  enough  for  their  families  and  keep  the  wolves 
from  killing  the  cattle.  Life  was  not  altogether  simple 
for  their  wives,  who  I observe  had  nine  or  more  children 
apiece,  most  of  whom  lived  to  ^row  up.  Raising?  a family 
of  nine  or  more  does  not  seem  an  altogether  simple  matter, 
and  these  women  also  had  to  make  practically  everything 
that  was  eaten  or  worn  by  the  family  from  the  raw  mate- 
rials turned  in  by  the  men  folk.  Getting  America  start- 
ed was  a ^reat  deal  more  serious  matter  than  it  is  easy 
to  realize  down  a vista  of  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

There  was  only  one  road  in  Boxford  during  most  of  the 
I7th  century,  and  I doubt  if  anything  but  a saddle  horse, 
or  perhaps  a massive  slow-moving  two-wheeled  ox-cart 
could  have  traversed  it.  It  was  the  old  Andover  road 
which  ran  from  Andover  to  Rowley. 

In  all  the  years  since  these  men  hewed  their  farms  out 
of  the  forests,  no  hostile  foot  has  ever  trod  the  soil  of 
Boxford.  By  the  time  the  Indian  Wars  came  on,  she  was 
behind  the  frontier,  even  if  only  a short  distance  behind. 
Andover  and  Newbury  both  suffered  from  bloody  raids, 
and  Boxford  men  went  gallantly  to  the  rescue,  but  no 
raid  reached  Boxford  itself.  In  fact,  in  no  war  fought 
by  New  England  in  the  provincial  days,  or  by  our  nation 
since,  has  Boxford  failed  to  send  her  quota,  and  more  than 
her  quota,  to  aid  the  common  cause.  If  I may  judge  by 
the  Boxford  men  in  the  Topsfield-Boxford  Machine  Gun 
Company  during  the  first  World  War,  which  I had  the 
honor  to  command,  there  are  no  more  diligent  and  effi- 
cient soldiers  than  the  men  of  Boxford.  It  would  not 
have  been  very  effective  to  talk  to  the  men  of  this  town 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years  about  freedom  from 
fear.  They  feared  God,  but  they  did  not  fear  much  of  any- 
thing else,  and  the  musket  hung  over  the  mantle  shelf. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  our  sober,  decent,  well-ordered  communities 
that  they  present  little  that  is  dramatic  to  talk  about. 
Three  hundred  years  of  industrious  living  is  an  enormous 
asset  to  the  nation,  and  that  is  Boxford’s  great  contribu- 
tion. 

I would  not  have  you  feel  that  there  have  not  been  many 
able  men  in  Boxford  who  have  served  this  town  and  shed 
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lustre  upon  it  by  tbeir  distin^isbed  contributions  to  tbe 
life  of  the  nation.  There  has  been  a long  line  of  faithful 
and  consecrated  ministers,  from  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Symmes,  who  was  the  first  to  preside  over  this  church  in 
1702,  down.  One  of  Mr.  Symmes’  most  famous  sermons 
was  entitled  ^^The  brave  Frye  Lamented,”  preached  not 
long  before  his  death  to  commemorate  the  famous  fight 
near  Conway,  17.  H.,  where  a company  of  Massachusetts 
Rangers,  defending  the  frontier  from  Indian  raids,  was 
wiped  out  almost  to  a man  by  the  Pigwaket  Indians.  Mr. 
Symmes  had  a very  real  interest  in  this,  for  Susannah 
Rogers,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  his  succes- 
sor, was  betrothed  to  Jonathan  Frye,  the  chaplain  of  the 
expedition.  Susannah  was  a poetess  of  sorts,  and  gave 
expression  to  her  feelings  and  invoked  the  sympathy  of 
the  community  in  these  doleful  words : 

Assist  ye  muses,  help  my  quill 
While  floods  of  tears  do  down  distill 
Not  from  mine  eyes  alone,  but  all 
That  hears  the  sad  and  doleful  fall 
Of  that  young  student,  Mr.  Frye 
Who  in  his  blooming  youth  did  die. 

This  may  not  be  distinguished  verse,  but  it  certainly  re- 
flects Susannah’s  mood  of  sadness.  Mr.  Rogers  held  the 
ministry  for  some  thirty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
many  others,  but  I cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  Mr.  Coggin, 
whose  ministry  was  a blessing  to  the  church  for  many 
years,  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  Bradford,  who  did  more 
service  to  his  town  and  country  with  one  leg  than  most 
men  are  able  to  do  with  two. 

Whenever  emergency  has  demanded  that  men  go  out  to 
serve  their  country  and  give  their  lives,  if  need  be,  the 
men  of  Boxford  have  never  hung  back.  The  names  of 
Gould  and  Dorman  and  Peabody,  of  Perley,  of  Hovey  and 
of  Robinson,  and  of  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
are  written  deeply  on  the  Nation’s  military  annals. 

In  civil  life  I do  not  think  Boxford  has  given  enough 
attention  to  its  citizens  who  have  gone  out  to  serve  their 
country  and  have  never  returned  to  their  native  town.  I 
mean  men  like  Jeremiah  Robinson,  who  in  the  early  days 
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of  our  country  served  as  our  ^ood-will  ambassador  to 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  whose  reports 
and  journals  are  treasured  documents  in  our  State  De- 
partment archives. 

And  I cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  my  well-loved  friend, 
the  gentle  philosopher  who  understood  the  philosophy  of 
life  far  better  than  most  professors,  who  knew  more  of 
ethics  than  most  clergymen,  whose  knowledge  of  English 
poetry  was  as  complete  as  that  of  any  man,  and  whose 
prose  translation  of  Homer’s  Odyssey  will  long  stand  as 
the  final  interpretation  of  that  great  Greek  classic.  I re- 
fer to  George  Herbert  Palmer. 

But  these  men  are  but  the  conspicuous  flowers  of  a 
sturdy,  well-ordered  life.  Three  hundred  years  of  indus- 
trious, clean  living  is  an  enormous  asset  to  the  nation,  and 
that  is  Boxford’s  great  contribution.  The  people  tilled 
their  fields,  raised  their  crops  and  herds,  and  built  up 
their  farms  and  their  homesteads.  Each  generation  left 
the  country  better  than  they  found  it;  little  more  or  bet- 
ter can  be  said  of  any  group  of  men.  They  early  pro- 
duced a situation  where  there  was  little  want  for  the  in- 
dustrious, and  each  farm  accumulated  an  equipment  that 
made  it  an  earning  asset  for  a man’s  old  age.  This  is  the 
real  freedom  from  want,  and  the  real  social  security.  Tak- 
ing property  from  one  group  of  citizens  and  doling  it  out 
to  another  group  is  a very  fragile  and  temporary  expedi- 
ent, and  the  inevitable  result,  even  if  postponed,  is  not 
security  for  some,  but  abject  poverty  for  all.  It  produces 
less  and  not  more  real  wealth. 

Industry  was  the  keynote  of  early  Hew  England.  You 
cannot  scrape  a living  out  of  a Boxford  farm  with  any 
eight  hours  of  labor.  You  have  got  to  work  from  sun  to 
sun.  Every  member  of  these  early  families  must  have 
worked  with  a vim  and  enthusiasm  that  would  be  surpris- 
ing in  any  age.  They  began  with  a piece  of  virgin  forest 
and  ended  with  a substantial  farm,  a home  well  and  com- 
fortably furnished,  broad  acres  of  fertile  land  and  pastures 
stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.  A man  and  a woman  who 
could  do  that  in  a lifetime  were  certainly  industrious, 
frugal  and  thrifty.  But  they  were  a good  deal  more  than 
that.  They  looked  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  as  well,  and 
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left  their  descendants  an  intellectual  heritage  which  is 
more  and  more  evident  as  the  years  go  by.  Every  old 
church,  every  old  homestead,  every  village  green  in  I^ew 
England  proclaims  the  intelligence,  foresight  and  taste  of 
the  men  who  planned  them. 

They  stand  for  individuality,  respectability  and  dignity 
of  life,  l^obody  can  look  at  an  old  E^ew  England  farm 
nestled  comfortably  into  a hillside,  without  knowing  that 
the  man  who  built  that  house  was  in  very  truth  a nation 
builder.  The  stonewalls  about  it  not  only  proclaim  the 
tireless  energy  and  the  everlasting  industry  of  the  men 
who  cleared  that  farm,  but  also  his  intention  to  build  for 
the  future.  I think  that  is  what  my  friend  from  Chicago 
meant  when  he  said  that  coming  to  New  England  for  a 
year  or  two  did  something  for  their  boys  and  girls.  The 
old  ISTew  England  philosophy  of  living  is  built  into  the 
very  landscape. 

The  success  of  the  Puritans  was  built  on  their  belief  in 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  life  was  absolutely  in  the  individual’s 
own  hands.  Their  whole  desire  was  to  bring  themselves 
into  harmony  with  Almighty  God,  and  they  worked  with 
fervid  earnestness  to  that  end.  E"o  system  of  ethics  yet  de- 
vised has  produced  greater  strength  of  character.  The  indi- 
vidual man  was  the  whole  foundation  of  the  community. 
Make  the  individual  into  a finer,  stronger  character,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  worry  about  the  state.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  excuse  the  individual  as  part  of  a mass.  He  was 
singled  out  as  the  basis  of  individual  responsibility,  and 
that  was  what  developed  and  strengthened  men  like  my 
friend’s  grandfather.  All  the  modern  talk  about  classes 
and  masses  is  largely  a device  to  enable  demagogues  and 
politicians  to  secure  power  over  groups  of  individuals. 
We  have  heard  a great  deal  in  the  last  forty  years  about 
Capital  and  Labor,  but  all  that  I have  ever  seen  walking 
down  Wall  Street  or  the  streets  of  our  manufacturing 
cities  are  just  plain  men  and  women.  If  they  shifted 
clothes,  I do  not  think  the  appearance  of  the  groups  would 
change  much.  If  anything,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Wall  Street  group  would  improve,  but  I doubt  if  the  num- 
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l)er  of  bad  men  would  be  any  less.  Tbe  unit  of  humanity 
is  tbe  individual  in  tbe  last  analysis,  and  it  is  with  tbe 
training  of  tbe  individual  that  society  must  be^in. 

Tbe  form  of  government  most  liable  to  create  freedom 
is  that  in  wbicb  tbe  individual  counts  tbe  most,  and  wbicb 
beeps  all  tbe  powers  of  government  close  to  tbe  people. 
That  is  perhaps  why  tbe  old  ~New  Englanders  clung  and 
have  clung  to  tbe  town  meeting.  It  is  tbe  nearest  approach 
there  is  to  pure  democracy.  Local  self  government  is 
tbe  corner  stone  of  American  democracy.  Every  attempt 
to  curtail  it  should  be  tenaciously  resisted.  And  that  se- 
ductive form  of  encroachment  wbicb  offers  to  pay  for 
something  if  tbe  control  of  some  activity,  or  of  some  nat- 
ural resource,  is  granted  away,  is  tbe  hardest  to  guard 
against.  Do  not  sell  your  birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage. 
Tbe  impression  is,  of  course,  that  tbe  money  comes  from 
some  mysterious  source,  while  tbe  bitter  fact  is  that  it 
comes  right  out  of  your  own  pocket,  or  if  borrowed,  be- 
comes a millstone  around  tbe  neck  of  your  children.  Ho 
government  ever  produced  any  real  wealth,  its  money 
sooner  or  later  is  taken  out  of  tbe  people.  Every  vote  to 
spend  is  a vote  to  tax. 

In  tbe  midst  of  tbe  world  catastrophe  where  we  find 
ourselves,  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  mention  tbe  problem 
of  government.  There  is  no  real  American  who  will  let 
anything  stand  in  the  way  of  winning  this  war.  We  were 
very  loath  to  go  into  it.  We  viewed  with  horror  and  de- 
testation tbe  brutality  of  Italy  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  Ger- 
many in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  we  endeavored 
to  fight  off  tbe  idea  that  it  was  any  of  our  business.  It 
gave  us  a frightful  jolt  when  tbe  cities  and  churches  of 
England  were  blown  to  pieces,  but  we  still  bugged  tbe 
idea  that  it  could  not  happen  to  us.  Tbe  Axis  probably 
could  not  have  invented  a method  for  making  every  corner 
of  this  great  country  rouse  itself  with  greater  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  than  the  one  selected  by  tbe  Japanese. 
Tbe  whole  vile  point  of  view  of  tbe  Axis  was  suddenly 
crystal  clear  to  every  man  and  woman  in  America. 

Until  tbe  mad  dogs  in  Asia  and  Europe  are  disposed  of, 
we  intend  to  back  this  war  with  all  tbe  energy  and  all  tbe 
effort  we  can  give.  We  will  cheerfully  submit  to  rationing 
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and  reflating,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  anytliing  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  victory,  hnt  when  this  war  is  over, 
we  want  only  the  free  America  which  our  fathers  who 
fought  the  Revolution  left  to  us.  We  want  a land  where 
men  can  labor  and  succeed  by  their  own  efforts  without 
the  hampering  hand  of  government  regulation,  a land 
where  thrift  and  economy  will  bring  comfort  and  security, 
a land  where  there  is  as  little  government  as  possible,  and 
that  based  on  local  control.  When  our  boys  come 
home  I think  they  will  have  seen  enough  of  Fascism  and 
Prussianized  bureaucracy,  and  that  nothing  will  look  as 
good  to  them  as  the  freest  America  that  we  can  give  them. 
It  is  our  duty  to  keep  America  free  with  the  perfect  con- 
fidence that  liberty  can  do  more  for  a great  people  than 
all  the  regulating  and  planning  that  has  ever  been  in- 
vented. We  are  fighting  this  war  to  put  down  Prussian- 
ism.  What  will  it  profit  us  if  we  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  our  own  soul  ? 


COURT  HOUSE  AND  TOWN  HOUSE 

Built  in  1785,  in  the  middle  of  Washington  Street.  Here  Washington  was  presented  to  the  people  in  1789  and  made  an  address 
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Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  Salem  has  been 
honored  by  visits  from  the  Presidents  and  other  prominent 
men  in  the  Government.  Washington  came  here  dur- 
ing his  memorable  ‘Monrney  to  the  Eastward’’  in  1789. 
J ohn  Adams  was  a frequent  visitor  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent. Alexander  Hamilton  came  here  on  J une  20,  1800  and 
was  entertained  at  the  Pickman  House  on  Essex  Street. 
Lafayette  on  two  occasions  was  acclaimed  by  the  people  of 
Salem,  on  October  29,  1784  and  August  31,  1824.  James 
Monroe  was  here  on  July  8,  1817,  James  K.  Polk  on  July 
5,  1847  and  Franklin  Pierce  was  a frequent  guest,  as  a 
friend  of  Hathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  was  entertained  by 
George  B.  Loring.  Other  Presidents  who  visited  Salem  in 
later  years  were  Grant  in  1871,  Arthur  in  1882,  Harrison 
in  1893,  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912,  Taft  in  1912,  and 
Calvin  Coolidge  in  1925. 

The  Salem  Gazette  furnishes  full  details  of  their  re- 
ceptions and  from  the  accounts  it  would  seem  that  while 
they  were  entertained  in  this  town  politics  was  forgotten 
and  a cordial  welcome  was  given  each  and  every  one. 

The  following  accounts  are  extracts  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  time: 

Geokge  Washington 


Salem,  November  3,  1789. 

We  recollect  no  event  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country,  which  has  had  so  universal  an  effect  in  calling  forth 
those  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  human  nature,  as  the  present  Tour  of  the 
PEESIDEHT  of  the  United  States.  To  behold  the  man, 
whom  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  instrument,  both 
in  a civil  and  military  capacity,  of  our  political  salvation — 
the  man,  who,  to  the  qualities  of  a great  Soldier  and  States- 
man joins  every  amiable  virtue  and  accomplishment  which 
can  adorn  a private  station — in  short,  to  see  GEHERAL 
WASHUSTGTOlsr,  appeared  to  be  the  last,  the  fondest  wish 
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of  every  man,  woman  and  child;  and  the  gratification  of 
that  wish  inspires  hut  one  uniform  sentiment — from  every 
mouth  we  hear  the  same  expressions,  of  his  virtues,  his  benig- 
nity, his  kind  and  paternal  care  of  the  Great  Family  over 
which  he  presides. 

Not  less  hearty  and  sincere  than  their  fellow-countrymen, 
in  their  love  of  this  good  man,  not  far  behind  the  first  in 
their  testimonies  of  it,  are  the  Inhabitants  of  SALEM.  When 
it  was  certainly  known  that  the  President  would  visit  Bos- 
ton, and  it  was  probable  he  would  do  this  town  the  same 
honor,  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  to  consult 
on  measures  proper  to  be  taken  for  his  reception  and  accom- 
modation. A Committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  and  present 
an  address  in  their  name; — and  another  Committee,  to 
make  such  arrangements  on  the  occasion,  as  they  might 
judge  necessary.  And  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  latter,  to 
repair  to  the  capital  and  give  the  President  an  invitation 
to  the  town.  This  being  done,  and  having  obtained  the 
promise  of  a visit  on  Thursday  last,  the  Committee  made 
their  dispositions  accordingly. 

The  worthy  Major  General  of  this  Division,  also,  desirous 
of  paying  the  President  every  military  honor,  issued  his 
orders  for  that  purpose.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  judi- 
cious arrangements  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Military  Offi- 
cers, the  affairs  of  the  day  were  conducted  with  great  pro- 
priety and  regularity. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  President  left  Boston,  escorted 
by  Major  Gibbs’  Horse,  and  accompanied  by  a number  of 
respectable  gentlemen.  On  passing  Charles-river  Bridge, 
which  was  finely  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and 
of  the  construction  of  which  he  expressed  his  approbation, 
he  was  saluted  by  11  guns  from  Capt.  Calder’s  Artillery, 
posted  on  the  celebrated  heights  of  Charlestown,  where  the 
battle  was  fought.  The  President  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
Cambridge  to  Lynn,  where  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  took 
their  leave.  The  escort  being  joined  by  Capt.  Osgood’s  Horse, 
the  President  continued  his  journey  to  Marblehead,  where  he 
partook  of  a cold  collation,  and  then  sat  off  for  Salem. 

At  one  o’clock,  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  Court  Street, 
and  formed  a procession,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mar- 
shalls for  the  day;  and,  preceeded  by  a band  of  music,  were 
conducted  to  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Street. 

The  Military  were  formed  in  Federal  Street,  under  the 
command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Fisk — Capt.  Brown’s  Horse  on  the 
right;  then  the  Salem  Cadets,  Capt.  Saunders;  Salem  Artil- 
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lery,  Capt.-Lieutenant  Hovey;  1st  Kegiment,  Col.  Breed; 
5th  Eegiment,  Col.  Abbot. 

The  Presidents  arrival  at  the  bounds  of  Salem  (where 
he  was  received  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements)  was 
announced  by  a federal  discharge  from  the  Fort,  and  another 
from  the  Artillery  on  Federal  Street.  Here  he  quitted  his 
carriage,  and  mounted  a beautiful  white  horse.  On  his  nearer 
approach,  the  bells  began  and  continued  ringing  for  15 
minutes.  The  Committee  conducted  him  to  the  line  of 
troops,  who  saluted  him  as  he  passed ; and  when  he  came  on 
the  left  of  the  line,  the  firing  of  the  artillery  and  musketry 
took  place. 

From  Federal  Street  he  proceeded  to  the  Main  Street, 
where  the  escort  coming  to  open  order,  he  passed  through  the 
avenue,  and  was  received  by  the  Selectmen,^  at  the  head  of 
the  PEOCESSIOH,  which  then  moved  on  in  the  following 
order : 

Salem  Cadets. 

Music. 

Selectmen. 

Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  on  horseback. 

Marshall  of  Massachusetts  District,  on  horseback. 

THE  PEESIDENT, 

on  horseback,  attended  by  Major  Jackson, 
his  Secretary. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Town-Treasurer  and  Town-Clerk. 

School  Committee. 

Magistrates  and  Lawyers. 

Clergy. 

Physicians. 

Merchants  and  Traders. 

Marine  Society. 

Masters  of  Vessels. 

Eevenue  Officers. 

Continental  and  Militia  Officers. 

Strangers. 

Mechanicks. 

Seamen. 

Laborers. 

The  several  Schoolmasters,  each  at  the  head  of 
his  own  scholars. 


1 No  particular  circumstance  of  the  day  seems  to  have 
pleased  more  than  the  plain  and  hearty  manner  in  which  Mr. 
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The  front  of  the  Procession  having  reached  the  Court- 
house^ the  President  was  conducted  by  the  Selectmen  and 
Committees  into  the  balcony^  where  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  innumerable  crowd  who  pressed  to  see  him — immediate- 
ly the  air  rang  with  their  acclamations — he  was  then  saluted 
with  an  Ode,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  by  a select  choir  of 
singers  in  a temporary  gallery,  covered  with  rich  Persian 
carpets,  and  hung  with  damask  curtains.  After  which,  he 
received  the  affectionate  address  of  the  Town,  to  which  he 
returned  a kind  and  elegant  answer.  The  Cadets  then  es- 
corted him  to  his  residence  in  WASHINGTON’  STEEET; 
after  which  they  fired  a salute,  and,  having  received  the 
thanks  of  the  President  by  his  Secretary,  for  their  services, 
were  dismissed. 

At  dark,  the  Court-house  was  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
made  a most  elegant  appearance.  The  disposition  of  the 
lights  did  credit  to  the  person  who  superintended  this  bus- 
iness. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a brilliant  Assembly  at  Concert 
Hall,  which  the  President  honored  with  his  presence.  As 
he  came  from  his  door  to  his  carriage,  13  beautiful  rockets 
appeared  at  once  in  the  air,  and  13  others  when  he  alighted 
at  the  door  of  the  Hall — these  had  a most  pleasing  effect; 
When  he  retired  from  the  company,  which  was  at  an  early 
hour,  the  same  compliment  was  again  paid  him. 

The  President  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  every- 
thing which  took  place.  He  declared  to  those  who  attended 
him  that  he  wanted  words  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
attentions  he  had  received.  He  was  particularly  gratified 
by  the  military  exhibition,  spoke  handsomely  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Militia,  and  of  their  firings,  of  the  Artillery, 
whose  conduct  was  highly  applauded,  and  passed  some  very 
flattering  compliments  on  the  Cadets  (which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  disciplined  light  corps  in  the  United  States)  who 
acted  as  his  escort,  and  were  therefore  more  immediately 
under  his  observation.  He  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
company  at  the  Hall  in  the  evening,  the  numbers  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  Ladies,  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  . . . 

Friday  morning  about  nine  o’clock,  the  President  sat  off 

Northey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  received  the  Presi- 
dent. This  gentleman  is  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; and  when 
the  President  was  presented  to  the  Selectmen,  Mr.  Northey  took 
him  by  the  hand,  being  covered,  and  said,  “Friend  Washington, 
we  are  glad  to  see  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  bid 
thee  a hearty  welcome  to  Salem !” 
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on  his  journey  eastward  escorted  by  Capt.  Osgood’s  and  Capt. 
Brown’s  Horse,  and  accompanied  by  many  respectable  gentle- 
men. To  gratify  the  people,  he  rode  out  of  town  on  horse- 
back. Essex  Bridge  was  beautifully  dressed  with  the  flags  of 
different  nations;  and  the  calvacade  passed  it  free  of  toll. 

When  he  had  passed  Essex  Bridge,  he  dismounted  and  re- 
turned to  the  draw  to  examine  its  mechanism,  which  was 
raised  for  that  purpose.  As  he  passed  through  Beverly,  he 
visited  the  Cotton  Manufactury  in  that  place.  . . . — Salem 
Mercury. 

James  Monkoe 


Pkesident's  Approach 

Tuesday  morning,  July  8,  1817. 

This  morning  it  is  expected  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  visit  the  town  of  Marblehead,  whose  inhabitants 
are  prepared,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  render  him 
every  respectful  attention,  to  facilitate  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  and  to  make  his  short  stay  there  as  pleasant  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  afternoon  he  is  expected  to  enter  this  town, 
where  preparations  are  made  in  the  same  spirit  to  receive 
him;  the  arrangements  for  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
following  notification  by  the  Committee. 

Arrangements  for  the  Eeception  of  the  President 
IN  Salem 

It  having  been  ascertained  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  visit 
Salem  this  day  between  the  hours  of  1 and  3 o’clock  P.  M. 
from  Marblehead,  the  following  arrangements  have  been  con- 
cluded upon. 

The  President  will  be  met  at  the  lines  of  the  town  by  the 
Selectmen,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  two  Marshals, 
where  he  will  be  welcomed  to  Salem  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Selectmen. 

A national  Salute  of  19  guns  will  be  fired  by  Col.  Eussell’s 
Artillery  immediately  after  his  reception. 

The  President  will  be  escorted  by  Major  Peabody’s  bat- 
talion of  Cavalry  over  the  South  Bridge,  through  Market, 
part  of  Essex,  Court,  Marlborough,  Eederal  and  Boston 
Streets,  into  Essex  Street;  thence  by  the  civil  procession  to 
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his  lodging  at  the  Essex  Coffee  House.  The  procession  will 
then  halt,  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  President  will 
pass  through.  The  address  will  then  be  delivered  and 
his  answer  received — after  which  the  procession  will  disperse. 

The  President  with  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  and  Marshals,  escorted  by  the  battalion 
of  Light  Infantry,  will  proceed  from  the  Essex  Coffee  House, 
through  Essex  Market  and  Front  Streets,  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  the  Municipal  authorities  of  the  town  and  citizens, 
will  be  introduced  to  him. 

From  the  Town  Hall  the  President  will  be  escorted  by  the 
Cavalry  thro’  Front,  Washington,  Essex,  Pleasant  and  Brown 
Streets,  thro’  the  West  Gate  of  Washington  Square,  to  review 
the  troops — after  having  reviewed  them  and  received  the 
marching  salute,  he  will  be  escorted  by  the  Cavalry  thro’ 
Brown  and  St.  Peter  Streets  to  his  lodgings. 

Salutes  will  be  fired  by  Col.  Eussell’s  Artillery  when  the 
President  joins  the  civil  procession,  when  he  arrives  at  his 
lodgings  and  when  he  enters  the  Town  Hall. 

The  procession  will  be  formed  in  Essex  Street,  between 
Dean  and  Shillaber  Streets,  and  thence  continued  down  Es- 
sex Street,  in  the  following 

Order. 

Escort — The  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Capt.  White. 

Band  of  Music. 

Citizens  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  the  youngest  first. 

East  India  Marine  Society. 

Salem  Marine  Society. 

Officers  of  Insurance  Companies  and  Banks. 

Board  of  Health. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

School  Masters 

School  Committee. 

Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Strangers  of  Distinction. 

Militia  Officers  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  in  unifrom. 

Magistrates,  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  and  Physicians. 

Kepresentatives  and  Senators. 

Judges  of  the  Courts. 

Collector,  Naval  Officer  and  Surveyor. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Eev.  Clergy  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
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Selectmen  and  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Sheriff  and  his  Deputies,  & Marshal  of  the  District. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  suite. 

As  a distinct  place  will  be  assigned  for  the  youth  of  the 
town,  and  as  they  will  not  form  a part  of  the  procession,  the 
Schoolmasters  are  requested  to  appear  with  their  scholars 
near  Buff  urn’s  Corner  as  early  as  1 o’clock,  and  conform  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  Marshals. 

The  citizens  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  place  appoint- 
ed for  forming  the  procession  at  1 o’clock. 

In  the  evening  the  President  and  his  suite  will  he  ac- 
companied by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Marshals, 
to  the  Town  Hall,  where  music  will  be  provided.  Each  sub- 
scriber will  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  arrangements 
with  three  tickets  of  admission. 

The  Committee  having  made  the  above  arrangements  in 
compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  town,  and  having  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen  Marshals  to  execute  the  same,  hope 
they  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
and  that  they  will  cheerfully  conform  to  them. 

Marshals. 

Maj.  James  Charles  King 
Gen.  David  Putnam 
Maj.  Edward  S.  Lang 

John  W.  Treadwell,  Esq. 

Capt.  John  Stone 
Maj.  Samuel  W.  Phelps. 

B.  Pickman,  jun.  Chairman  of 

Committee  of  Arrangements 

This  morning  the  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Peabody,  proceeded  to  Chelsea  to  meet  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  escort  him  to  Marblehead 
and  Salem.  Maj.  Gen.  Hovey  and  Brig.  Gen.  Appleton,  and 
Suites,  will  meet  the  President  at  the  lines  of  the  Division, 
and  accompany  him  to  Marblehead  and  thence  to  Salem. 

We  understand  that  his  Excellency  Gov.  Brooks,  and  Suite, 
with  the  Quarter  Master  and  Adjutant  General,  will  accom- 
pany the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his  visit  to  this 
town. — Salem  Gazette. 

Salem,  Friday  morning,  July  11,  1817. 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  at  10  o’clock,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  his  Suite  left  Boston  for  Marblehead 
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and  Salem,  escorted  by  the  Boston  Light  Dragoons.  At  the 
boundary  of  the  counties,  he  was  received  by  the  Hon.  Sheriif 
Bartlett  of  Essex,  Maj.  Gen.  Hovey,  Brig.  Gen.  Appleton, 
etc.  and  the  escort  was  continued  by  the  Battalion  of  Cavalry, 
consisting  of  the  Washington  and  Essex  Hussars,  under  Maj. 
Peabody,  which  had  gone  from  Salem  for  that  purpose. 

At  Lynn,  the  President  was  met  by  a Committee  of  that 
town,  and  under  a salute  from  Capt.  BatcheldePs  artillery 
conducted  to  the  Hotel,  where  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
previously  assembled,  were  presented  to  him.  As  he  left  the 
Hotel,  a very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  drew  up  in  two  lines  on  the  Common,  form- 
ing a lane  extending  from  the  Hotel  to  the  Meeting-house, 
through  which,  with  his  Excellency  Gov.  Brooks,  and  their 
respective  suites,  preceded  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, he  passed  delighted  on  foot,  and  then  ascended  his 
carriage,  and  continued  his  journey. 

At  Marblehead  he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Town  and  Committee  of  Arrangements,  un- 
der escort  of  Capt.  Story’s  Light  Infantry,  and  amidst  the 
sounds  of  bells  and  cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  citi- 
zens; here  he  spent  several  hours,  receiving  congratulations, 
viewing  the  town  and  harbour,  visiting  and  inspecting  Port 
Sewall  and  its  garrison,  reviewing  Maj.  Reed’s  battalion  of 
artillery  etc.  etc. 

A little  after  3 o’clock  a salute  from  Col.  Russell’s  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  stationed  in  South  Salem,  and  the  ringing 
of  the  bells,  announced  that  the  President  had  reached  the 
bounds  of  Salem,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Selectmen,  Com- 
mittee and  Marshals,  and  welcomed  by  Col.  Mansfield,  Chair- 
man of  the  Selectmen,  in  the  following  terms. 

^‘^We  are  highly  gratified,  sir,  that  we  have  once  more  an 
opportunity  to  present  our  respects  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Nation;  and  we  the  Selectmen,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants,  sincerely  welcome  you  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Salem.” 

After  which  he  quitted  his  carriage  and  proceeded  with 
the  cavalcade  on  horseback.  He  was  soon  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  descent  from  the  high  ground  to  South 
Bridge  exhibited  the  cavalcade,  which  had  increased  at  every 
step,  to  fine  advantage.  An  arch,  thrown  over  the  bridge, 
was  handsomely  dressed  with  fiags;  passing  under  this,  the 
President  entered  into  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  nitizens 
thronging  the  streets,  while  every  window  was  sparkling  with 
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female  beauty;  and  turning  the  angle,  into  Essex  Street,  the 
gratulating  shouts  of  thousands  rent  the  air.  Having  passed 
into  Court  Street  through  Marlborough,  Federal  and  Boston 
Streets,  to  the  head  of  Essex  Street,  the  cavalcade  halted. 
Here  the  President  dismounted  and  joined  on  foot  the  pro- 
cession of  the  inhabitants  there  formed  agreeable  to  the  judi- 
cious arrangements  of  the  Committee.  An  elegant  battalion, 
composed  of  our  three  companies  of  light  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  White  of  the  Cadets,  conducted  this 
procession,  under  a salute  from  the  artillery,  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s lodgings  at  the  Essex  Coffee  House.  Hear  the  Presi- 
dent’s person,  in  the  procession,  were  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  and  military  commanders. 

In  the  passage  through  Essex  Street,  the  hopes  of  parents 
and  of  society  were  presented  to  the  President,  in  the  assem- 
blage of  about  a thousand  children,  regularly  arranged  on 
each  side,  under  their  several  schoolmasters,  and  forming  an 
extensive  avenue  for  the  procession  to  pass  through.  When 
the  head  of  the  escort  reached  the  Coffee  House,  they  opened, 
& the  President  was  conducted  in  by  the  Committee,  where 
he  met  with  many  distinguished  characters,  among  whom  it 
was  a high  gratification  to  behold  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
(who  with  his  Aids,  & in  full  uniform)  had  arrived  some 
hours  before,  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  etc.  etc.  Here,  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
amidst  the  assembled  citizens,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Pickman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
an  extemporaneous  answer  returned  by  the  President.  Some 
time  after,  the  President,  accompanied  by  his  Excellency  and 
many  other  public  characters,  was  escorted  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  a number  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  were  person- 
ally introduced  to  him.  Prom  the  Hall  he  proceeded  in  a car- 
riage with  the  Governor  to  Washington  Square,  where  he 
reviewed  the  line  of  troops;  composed  of  the  battalion  of 
cavalry,  the  regiment  of  artillery,  the  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  the  Independent  Cadets,  (the  whole  under  the  orders  of 
Col.  Bussell  of  the  artillery)  and  then  alighted  at  a marquee, 
where  he  received  the  marching  salute.  The  military  dis- 
play was  most  beautiful;  and  we  understand  the  President 
was  pleased  to  express  his  sense  of  the  fine  appearance  and 
correct  performances  of  the  troops  in  high  terms  of  approba- 
tion. 

After  the  review,  the  President,  (who  entered  and  quitted 
the  Square  under  a peal  of  artillery)  was  escorted  by  the 
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cavalry  to  his  lodgings;  where  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a 
large  number  of  guests  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table, 
and  among  whom  were  his  Exc’y  Gov.  Brooks,  Sec’ry  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  Mr.  Pickering,  Judge  Story,  many  naval  and 
military  oiSicers  of  the  IJ.  S.,  Gen.  Hovey  and  other  militia 
officers,  the  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  Rev.  Clergy,  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  Marshals  of  the  day,  etc.  In  the  evening, 
the  President  and  the  Governor,  with  their  suites,  visited 
the  Town  Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  a brilliant  assem- 
blage of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  where  a free  and  polite 
intercourse  took  place  between  these  distinguished  visitors 
and  the  company  assembled.  An  excellent  band  of  music 
enlivened  the  brilliant  scene.  At  an  early  hour  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  Governor,  retired,  having  been  greeted  at  every 
turn,  through  the  day,  with  all  the  marks  expressive  of  re- 
spect for  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Nation. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  President,  with  his  suite,  pur- 
suant to  the  purposes  of  his  tour,  visited  Fort  Pickering  on 
Winter  Island,  the  East  India  Museum,  the  Salem  Athenae- 
um, the  new  work  house,  and  whatever  other  objects  of  a 
public  nature  and  worthy  his  regard,  the  town  ojffers.  In 
the  afternoon  dinner  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Selectmen,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction.  In  the  evening,  attend- 
ed a large  tea  party  at  Mrs.  Judge  Story’s. 

Thursday  morning,  breakfasted  at  an  early  hour  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Thorndike  at  his  seat  in  Beverly,  with  a large  com- 
pany invited  on  the  occasion.  The  residue  of  the  day,  we 
understand,  he  spent  in  retirement,  to  attend  to  business 
which  the  nature  of  his  office  required,  and  which  has  ac- 
cumulated on  his  hands  since  the  commencement  of  his  tour. 

We  understand  the  President  will  pass  this  day  also  in 
Salem,  and  chiefly  in  the  same  retired  manner. 

The  Addkess 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a copy  either  of  the  ad- 
dress to  the  President  (which  was  delivered  in  a very  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  manner)  or  the  Answer;  but  have  been 
furnished  by  a gentleman,  who  was  near  the  speaker,  with 
the  following  as  their  substance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  ex- 
pressed to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  high  grati- 
fication which  the  citizens  of  Salem  experienced  from  the 
visit  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  & the  individual  wishes  of  the 
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Committee,  that  his  tour  might  prove  pleasant  and  salutary 
to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  the  nation — Adverted  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Town,  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  merchants 
and  navigators,  which  was  particularly  exemplified  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  carried  on  the  trade  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — Observed  that  an  eminent  merchant 
of  this  town,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  earliest  adventur- 
ers in  that  trade,  which  has  now  become  a permanent  & most 
valuable  branch  of  the  national  commerce,  and  expressed  a 
confident  hope  that  the  Federal  government  would,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  give  it  every 
due  encouragement — Adverted  to  its  connection  with  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  fisheries,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
the  support  of  our  rising  Havy,  whose  brilliant  achievements 
had  refiected  so  much  glory  on  the  country — Congratulated 
the  President  on  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
at  a time  when  our  country  was  at  peace  with  all  nations, 
when  a pacific  policy  prevails  through  Europe,  and  a liberal 
spirit  through  the  U.  States — when  we  enjoy  a revenue  which 
would  permit  the  government  to  apply  a part  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  national  debt,  and  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  which  our  country  is  susceptible — Observed,  that  the  Pa- 
triot and  the  Christian  must  ardently  desire  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  may  be  of  long,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  of 
perpetual  duration;  but  remarked,  that  such  is  the  uncertain- 
ty of  all  human  affairs,  that  it  was  proper  for  every  nation 
in  time  of  peace,  to  be  in  some  degree  prepared  for  war,  as 
the  best  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  only 
security  against  the  overwhelming  evils  which  a war  unex- 
pected and  unprepared  for,  never  fails  to  produce — Con- 
cluded by  offering  up  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  fer- 
vent prayers  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  President — that 
he  might  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  exalted  but 
responsible  station,  with  success,  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  benediction  of  a grateful,  a united, 
a prosperous  and  a happy  nation. 

To  which  the  President  extemporaneously  replied — that  the 
respectful  invitation  to  visit  this  town  had  been  highly  grati- 
fying to  him;  and  that  the  reception  he  had  met  had  ex- 
cited emotions  which  he  could  not  express; — That  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  interests  which  had  been  noticed  in  the 
address,  it  was  the  disposition  of  the  American  government 
and  of  the  American  people  duly  to  foster  them;  and  that, 
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during  his  administration,  they  should  meet  every  encour- 
agement which  was  consistent  with  a due  regard  to  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Town  Hall  (a  long  room  over  the  Market)  was  first 
made  use  of  to  pay  the  honours  of  the  town  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  describe  the 
handsome  style  in  which  it  was  fitted  up;  It  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  President,  and  drew  from  him  a compliment 
to  the  ladies  whose  taste  and  skill  spread  over  it  such  a neat 
and  graceful  dress  of  ornament^,  in  festoons  of  oak,  connected 
with  , bands  of  gold,  and  disposed  in  the  most  elegant  and 
appropriate  manner.  At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
seat  of  the  President  (a  chair  from  Mount  Vernon,  with  the 
name  of  Washington  inscribed  upon  it)  upon  an  elevation 
of  about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  ascended  by  a flight  of 
stairs,  being  a circular  projection  in  front  of  a colonnade, 
over  which  was  an  arch  supported  by  pillars,  and  surmounted 
with  the  arms  of  the  II.  States.  Around  the  room  were 
portraits  of  eminent  worthies,  of  old  and  present  times,  and 
representations  of  various  scenes  in  which  the  glory  of  the 
nation  is  involved.  When  lighted  in  the  evening  by  a thou- 
sand lamps,  and  glittering  with  female  beauty,  it  displayed 
an  enchanting  scene. — Salem  Gazette. 

Andrew  Jackson 


Salem,  Hov.  1,  1830. 

A little  after  5 o’clock,  a salute  from  a company  of  vol- 
unteers, stationed  at  the  boundary  line,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  announced  that  the  President  had  reached  the  bounds 
of  Salem,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Selectmen,  Committee, 
and  a cavalcade  of  about  200  horsemen,  and  welcomed  by 
N.  Frothingham,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Selectmen.  His 
reply  was  brief,  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery  indicated  ex- 
treme feebleness  of  body.  An  extensive  cavalcade  of  citizens, 
including  a body  of  truckmen,  uniformly  and  neatly  dressed, 
followed  the  carriages  containing  the  President  and  suite; 
salutes  were  fired  at  the  line;  also  near  the  South  bridge  by 
the  Danvers  Artillery,  and  on  Washington  Square  by  the 
Salem  Artillery.  All  the  bells  in  town  were  rung  on  the 
President’s  approach.  A beautiful  military  battalion,  con- 
sisting of  the  Danvers,  Beverly,  Mechanic  and  Salem  Light 
Infantry  companies,  with  two  splendid  bands  of  music,  from 
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Boston,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Major  C.  A.  An- 
drew, were  to  take  up  the  procession  in  South  Salem,  and 
escort  it  into  town,  but  on  account  of  the  President's  indis- 
position, it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  him  at  his  quarters 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  carriages  containing  him  and 
his  suite,  with  the  committee  of  arrangements,  &c.  (the 
President  in  a close  carriage,)  drove  on  with  full  speed,  leav- 
ing the  cavalcade,  escort  and  multitude  of  citizens,  behind. 

After  reaching  the  Mansion  House  in  West  Place,  which 
was  prepared  in  a splendid  style  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  President,  he  appeared  for  a few  minutes  at  the  piazza, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  with  every  indication  of  exhaus- 
tion and  indisposition,  waving  his  hat  gracefully  to  the  crowd, 
and  receiving  their  repeated  plaudits.  He  then  retired,  and 
it  was  announced  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  that  he  would  not 
make  his  appearance  again  or  receive  any  visits  until  morn- 
ing. The  procession  of  the  military,  cavalcade,  committee, 
&c.  was  then  formed,  and  Vice  President  Van  Buren,  Secre- 
taries Cass  and  Woodbury,  and  others  of  the  Presidents 
suite,  were  conducted  through  the  town,  agreeably  to  the 
previous  arrangements.  Eeturning  to  the  Mansion  House 
the  distinguished  visitors  (with  the  exception  of  the  Presi- 
dent) and  a considerable  number  of  the  citizens,  were  es- 
corted to  Hamilton  Hall,  where  a sumptuous  dinner  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Kemond.  It  was  half  past  7 o’clock  before  the 
company  was  seated  at  the  table. 

The  Independent  Cadets,  under  Captain  Miller  performed 
guard  duty  at  the  quarters  of  the  President,  persuant  to  the 
orders  of  the  Governor,  and  remained  on  duty  during  the 
night. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  President  breakfasted  at  the 
Mansion  House,  with  a part  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments and  his  suite,  having  previously  taken  a short  walk 
to  the  Mall.  At  7 o’clock,  he  visited  without  parade  the 
splendid  Museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  the  Mansion  House,  entered  the 
barouche  prepared  for  him,  and  with  his  suite,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements,  and  other  gentlemen,  was  escorted 
through  Essex,  Summer,  Chestnut,  Dean,  Beckford,  Federal, 
Marlborough,  Church,  Brown,  and  Pleasant  Streets.  On  this 
occasion  as  well  as  on  the  preceding  day  when  the  procession 
passed  through  the  same  streets,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was 
greater  than  has  been  witnessed  in  this  place,  since  the  visit 
of  Lafayette.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  ut- 
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most  decorum  prevailed;  and  the  procession  was  conducted 
throughout  with  an  order,  precision  and  regularity  that  pecu- 
liarly marked  the  intelligence  by  which  it  was  directed.  The 
houses  situated  adjacent  to  the  line  of  march  were  filled  to 
repletion. 

^^You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  moved, 

To  see  him  as  he  passed,  so  many  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes.’’ 

These  demonstrations  of  respect  were  offered  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  by  citizens  of  all  parties,  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  his  country  to  admin- 
ister, without  partiality,  the  blessings  of  civil  government. 

The  procession  passed  in  its  course  under  several  beautiful 
arches  composed  of  evergreens  and  blooming  fiowers,  and 
surmounted  by  appropriate  mottoes.  The  motto  on  the  arch 
in  Boston  Street,  (the  father  of  all  the  arches),  painted 
around  a circle  of  roses  was : “May  his  future  days  be  as  hap- 
py as  the  past  have  been  glorious.”  Within  the  circle  was 
the  following:  “The  supporters  of  the  Constitution  are  re- 

ceived with  gratitude  by  the  people.”  Beckford  Street  and 
Marlborough  Street,  had  each  an  arch.  The  arch  in  Central 
Street,  (opposite  the  Jackson  room),  had  on  the  northern 
side,  “Jackson  and  the  Constitution”;  under  which  was 
placed  the  President’s  reply  to  the  Dorchester  address : “The 
Union,  it  shall  be  preserved  as  long  as  this  arm  has  power.” 
The  arch  at  south  school  house  was  surmounted  by  a paint- 
ing of  an  eagle,  with  the  motto,  “Unity.” 

After  a short  stay  at  the  Mansion  House,  to  which  the 
President  had  returned,  and  when  the  carriages  were  in 
readiness  for  his  departure,  he  appeared  on  the  piazza  and 
with  grace  and  dignity  gave  his  valedictory  salute  to  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  who  in  return  bid  him  farewell  in  hearty 
and  long  continued  cheers.  He  was  pleased  to  dispense  with 
the  escort  of  the  battalion  then  paraded  in  readiness,  and 
at  half  past  9 o’clock,  with  his  retinue,  he  drove  off  with 
speed  on  his  route  to  Lowell. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  throng,  we  believe  no  seri- 
ous accident  occurred  to  mar  the  festivities  of  either  day. 
And  although  we  had  frequent  opportunities  to  examine  the 
crowd  of  many  thousands,  we  did  not  discover  a single  in- 
stance of  intoxication,  or  disorderly  conduct  of  any  kind. 

The  merchant  vessels  in  our  harbor,  generally,  honored  the 
occasion  by  a display  of  their  flags. 
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The  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  composed  of  the  Dan- 
vers, Beverly,  and  Salem  Mechanic  Light  Infantry,  made  a 
brilliant  display.  Where  all  appeared  so  well,  it  might  ap- 
pear invidious  to  discriminate,  but  the  beautiful  and  classi- 
cal new  helmets  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  attracted  the 
admiration  of  all  eyes.  The  Mechanic  Light  Infantry  also 
appeared  with  very  handsome  new  plumes. 

We  noticed  in  the  train  of  the  President,  besides  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  &c.  Gov- 
ernor Williams  of  Mississippi,  Commodore  Elliot,  &c. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  suite,  were  hospitably 
entertained  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  house  of  Kobert 
Stone,  Esq.  in  Chestnut  Street,  where  a large  party  was  as- 
sembled to  meet  them. 

A Committee  from  Salem  attended  the  President  as  far  as 
Andover,  where  he  arrived  in  a few  hours.  He  was  there 
received  and  welcomed  with  civil  and  military  honors,  and 
partook  of  a collation  at  Locke’s  Hotel.  He  visited  the 
Theological  Institution  and  the  Academy,  the  pupils  of  both 
of  which  were  paraded.  After  receiving  the  greetings  of  the 
citizens  for  about  an  hour,  he  proceeded  to  Lowell.  He  will 
probably  reach  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  to- 
morrow. The  elite  of  the  militia  of  that  state  have  for  sev- 
eral days  been  assembled  there,  some  of  the  companies  from 
60  miles  distance,  awaiting  his  arrival.  It  is  expected  he 
will  make  his  entry  into  Portland  on  the  4th  July. 


In  the  order  of  Procession  for  the  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  Lowell,  a place  is  assigned  for  the  Ladies;  they  are 
to  form  four  deep  in  Jackson  street,  and  be  escorted  by  the 
military  (a  regiment  of  light  infantry  and  riflemen,  and  the 
militia  officers)  to  the  place  designated  for  receiving  the 
President.  There  are  nearly  4000  females  attached  to  the 
factories,  and  1000  more  will  probably  join  the  procession, 
all  neatly  and  uniformly  dressed.  The  display  at  Lowell 
will  surpass  anything  the  President  has  yet  witnessed. — 
Ealem  Gazette. 

James  K.  Polk 


Tuesday,  July  6,  1847. 
When  our  last  paper  was  issued,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
Mr.  Polk  would  find  time  to  stop  in  any  of  the  places  through 
which  he  must  pass  between  Newburyport  and  Boston.  By 
the  prompt  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
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road,  however,  in  providing  a special  train  for  his  accommo- 
dation, he  was  enabled  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  city 
government  of  Salem,  and  was  accordingly  received,  yester- 
day afternoon,  with  civic  and  military  honors. 

He  left  Portland  in  the  cars,  in  season  to  arrive  at  Ports- 
mouth at  about  10  o’clock.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
reception,  and  a survey  of  the  town,  in  procession,  the  Presi- 
dent took  his  departure.  On  his  arrival  at  ISTewburyport,  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  town  authorities;  and,  after  a short 
stay,  proceeded  on  his  route. 

A committee  of  our  City  Council  met  him  at  the  Beverly 
depot,  and  escorted  him  to  the  boundary  of  the  city,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Mayor,  in  a brief  and  appropriate 
manner,  by  Alderman  Trask.  The  President  was  accom- 
panied, in  his  carriage,  by  Secretary  Buchanan,  Sheriff 
Sprague  and  Marshal  Barnes. 

Before  the  President  removed  to  the  carriage  occupied  by 
the  Mayor,  he  was  addressed  by  that  Gentleman,  as  follows : 

^“^As  the  representative  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  and  as  the 
organ  of  its  Council,  I tender  37-ou,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
spect due  your  exalted  station.  A visit  from  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Eepublic  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a gratifying 
occurrence  to  us,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  enables 
us  by  showing  respect  to  its  highest  constituted  authority  to 
evince  our  continued  attachment  to  the  Government  and  In- 
stitutions of  the  Union.  It  would  have  been  more  gratifying 
to  us,  if  at  this  time  your  engagements  had  allowed  you  to 
remain  with  us  a sufficient  time  to  visit  such  of  our  city  In- 
stitutions as  might  be  thought  worthy  of  your  attention,  en- 
abling you  to  become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
resources  and  requirements  of  this  section  of  our  common 
country.  Salem  is  the  oldest  settlement  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  the  original  Colony  of  Massachusetts,'  and  the 
second  oldest  town  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Its  inhabitants,  since  its  settlement,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  have  been  always  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  commerical  pursuits,  and  from  the  very  first  became 
largely  interested  in  what  they  have  always  since  successful- 
ly pursued,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  Its  annals  are  not 
without  events  of  historical  interest.  Almost  within  reach 
of  my  voice  and  of  sight  from  where  you,  sir,  stand,  was 
shed  the  first  blood  and  the  first  successful  resistance  was 
made  to  hostile  aggression  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 
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In  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  of  its  municipal 
government^  I bid  you,  Mr.  President,  welcome  to  our  city, 
and  tender  you  its  hospitalities/^ 

To  this  address,  the  President  replied  as  follows : — 

^T  am  most  happy,  sir,  to  spend  a few  brief  moments  with 
the  citizens  of  your  ancient  town.  Its  history  is  not  wholly 
unknown  to  me.  Its  founders  could  not  have  fully  antici- 
pated the  great  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  has  acquired 
in  the  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  foundation;  and  neither  you  nor  I,  sir,  can  antici- 
pate the  measure  of  its  future  growth;  still  less,  that  of  our 
common  country. 

‘^1  regret,  sir,  that  the  necessity  for  pursuing  my  journey 
in  the  public  conveyances,  this  afternoon,  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  my  stay  among  you  should  he  for  so  very  few  mo- 
ments. I am  truly  grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have 
given  me,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  and  hospitable  reception 
I have  found  everywhere  in  New  England.  And  I am  sin- 
cerely gratified  to  witness  the  manifest  prosperity,  which  is 
every  where  exhibited,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  by  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  navigation  and 
commerce.  In  conclusion,  I must  renew  my  expressions  of 
regret  that  my  brief  time  will  permit  me  only  to  interchange 
a hasty  bow  with  your  citizens,  instead  of  the  more  cordial 
salutations  which  it  would  he  a pleasure  to  interchange.^^ 

A number  of  cheers  were  given  by  the  by-standers,  at  the 
close  of  the  Presidents  reply;  being  loudly  called  for  by  an 
individual,  who  exclaimed,  when  all  was  finished;  ^^Now  I 
hope  you  know  who  James  K.  Polk  is 

After  these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  President,  with 
the  Mayor,  in  a harouche,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
city  government  in  carriages,  proceeded  through  Bridge 
Street  to  Winter  Street,  where  the  Salem  and  Mechanic 
Light  Infantry  companies  and  the  Essex  Guards,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Joseph  Andrews,  were  ready  to  perform  escort 
duty,  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  not  accepting  the 
invitation.  The  cavalcade  drove  rapidly  by  the  military,  who 
did  not  fail,  however,  to  give  it  a respectful  salute,  and  after- 
ward, with  the  Artillery  company,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  firing  a salute,  marched  to  the  front  of  the  City  Hall  in 
Washington  Street,  expecting  to  find  occasion  for  their  serv- 
ices there;  hut  the  hasty  movements  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  deprived  the  pageant  of  the  bril- 
liancy and  interest  which  their  presence  would  have  added 
to  the  procession. 
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The  cavalcade  drove  rapidly  through  Brown,  Newbury, 
Essex,  Summer,  Chestnut,  Flint  and  Essex  Streets  to  the 
depot,  where  the  President  resumed  his  seat  in  the  special 
train,  after  appropriate  addresses  of  leave  taking  between 
him  and  the  Mayor.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  way  to 
Boston,  by  the  Mayor  and  a portion  of  the  committee  of  the 
City  Council.  The  President  paused  a time  in  Lynn;  and, 
as  we  learned  from  the  Boston  Post,  was  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  Eastern  Eailroad  depot  in  Boston,  in  season  to  pro- 
ceed thence  directly  to  the  Fall  Eiver  depot,  there  to  take  the 
train  for  New  York.  The  Boston  Cadets  were  to  meet  him 
at  the  Eastern  depot  as  an  escort  of  honor  on  his  passage 
through  the  city. 

It  wanted  about  five  minutes  of  three  o’clock  when  the 
President  was  received  by  our  City  Authorities,  this  side  of 
Beverly  Bridge,  and  it  was  15  minutes  after  three,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  cars. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  yesterday’s  services  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  children  from  the  various  schools,  in 
Chestnut  Street,  forming  lines  through  which  the  procession 
passed. 

The  remark  has  been  made,  in  most  of  the  towns  which 
have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Polk,  that  ^^no  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested.” We  do  not  repeat  the  remark,  in  reference  to  his  re- 
ception here,  for  the  reason  that  we  think  it  proves  nothing. 
A President  might  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  office, 
in  a manner  far  less  reprehensible  than  Mr.  Polk  has  done, 
without  exicting  enthusiasm  by  his  presence.  We  see  no  rea- 
son, therefore,  to  disparage  the  civilities  of  his  reception,  by 
reiterating  the  remark. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  in  explanation  of  the  presiden- 
tial galopade  through  our  city,  that  Mr.  Polk  refused  to  leave 
the  cars  in  Beverly,  unless  he  could  be  assured  that  he  should 
not  be  detained  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  Salem. 

We  shall  make  no  comments  upon  the  events  of  the  day. 
It  is  better  that  people  should  have  their  laugh  out,  quietly 
by  themselves.  They  need  no  instigation  from  the  news- 
papers.— Salem  Gazette. 


^^THE  LIVEEPOOL  PACKET’’ 


By  Janet  E.  Muleins 


This  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Kova  Scotia  Pri- 
vateer ^^The  Liverpool  Packet”  is  reprinted  from  the  Pal- 
housie  Eeview  of  Halifax,  K.  S,,  with  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  Hr.  H.  L.  Stewart,  the  editor. 

It  is  not  the  general  practice  of  the  Institute  to  reprint 
articles  that  have  already  appeared  in  print ; hut  it  seemed 
that  this  article,  which  is  a careful  study  of  the  career  of 
a famous  Kova  Scotia  Privateer,  that  cruised  more  or  less 
re^larly  off  our  coast  and  is  referred  to  a^ain  and  a^ain 
in  contemporary  accounts,  mi^ht  well  find  a place  in  our 
Collections  where  it  would  he  available  to  a different  set 
of  scholars  and  readers,  who  would  prohahly  never  hear 
of  it  in  its  original  edition.  It  is,  of  course,  an  interesting 
item  of  Kova  Scotia  History  and  so  properly  enough  was 
first  puhlished  in  the  Halhousie  Eeview  hut  it  is  also  an 
important  item  in  the  Maritime  History  of  the  ^War  of 
1812”  of  Salem  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  so  we  are  glad  to  give  it  a place  in  our  Collections. 

The  article  was  written  hy  Miss  Janet  E.  Mullins,  a 
well-know  local  historian  and  genealogist  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  was  brought  to  our  attention  hy  Allison 
Gr.  Catheron,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a descendant  of  Joseph 
Barss,  Sr.,  the  chief  owner  of  the  ship  and  also  of  John 
Ereeman,  her  Captain.  The  ^‘Packet”  seems  to  have  been 
very  successful  in  taking  many  small  prizes  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  played  no  small  part  in  interfering  with 
the  fishing  boats  and  coasters  on  which  the  Massachusetts 
coastal  cities  so  much  depended  for  supplies  of  food.  We 
are  glad  to  get  this  first-rate  account  from  the  outside  of 
the  blockade  of  the  coast.  Curiously  enough,  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  find  out  where  the  boat  was  built.  She 
was  a Spanish  slaver  captured  on  the  African  Coast  and 
sold  in  Halifax  in  1811.  Where  she  came  from  doesn’t 
appear.  She  was  very  fast  and  handled  easily  and  it  is 
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perfectly  possible  she  may  have  been  a fast  Baltimore- 
built  schooner.  (S.W.P.) 

Of  the  matters  recorded  concerning  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, none  compares  either  in  point  of  vital  interest  in  its 
time  or  in  challenge  to  the  imagination  with  that  of  priva- 
teering. Almost  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  by  the  Eng- 
lish this  activity  made  its  influence  felt,  slightly  in  earlier 
years,  acutely  from  1776  to  1815,  in  a diminishing  de- 
gree since,  ripples  from  the  centre  of  agitation  of  the  War 
of  1812  not  yet  having  lost  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
time. 

The  word  ^^Privateering’’  suggests  various  things  to 
various  people ; to  some,  a questionable  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth ; to  others,  a legalized  method  of  harassing  an  ene- 
my; to  this  one,  piracy;  to  that,  patriotism.  The  perspec- 
tive afforded  by  time,  contemporary  history  and  news- 
paper flies,  especially  those  of  the  enemy,  letters,  diaries, 
log-  books,  all  provide  the  means  to  determine  whether  the 
Maritimes  were  justified  or  not  in  resorting  to  this  mode 
of  warfare. 

Privateers  were  owned,  armed  and  equipped  by  private 
citizens  and  used  as  defenders  of  the  coast,  intelligence 
craft,  commerce  destroyers. 

The  Liverpool  privateersmen  were  of  excellent  stock, 
all  leading  citizens  of  their  community,  v?ell  and  favor- 
ably known  to  British  naval  officers  of  that  time.  When 
the  wars  were  over,  many  filled  positions  of  honour  as  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  judges,  ship-owners,  merchants.  The 
crews,  mostly  fishermen,  were  picked  from  volunteers,  the 
success  of  a cruise  depending  on  each  man’s  ability  in  sea- 
manship and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  naval  weapons.  I7one 
were  on  wages.  All  fought  on  a share  system. 

I7either  officers  nor  men  were  lacking  in  qualities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  traditions  of  the  sea.  They  were 
daring  and  intrepid,  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  marin- 
ers. There  is  ample  proof  of  their  bravery,  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  their  chivalry.  Some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  upon  the  ocean  were  the  deeds  of  men  in  com- 
mand of  ^^private  armed  ships.” 

Liverpool,  ^ffamous  home  of  famous  privateers,”  had  the 
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most  famous  of  all,  the  glamorous  ^^Liverpool  Packet,’’  the 
^^greatest  privateer  of  all  time.”  Where  her  keel  first 
struck  Tvater,  was  never  known.  Captured  by  a British 
war  vessel  on  the  African  coast  when  serving  as  a tender 
to  a Spanish  slaver,  she  appears  first  in  Nova  Scotian  re- 
cords November  1811,  when  put  up  at  auction  in  Halifax 
at  the  Salter  Street  hostelry  over  whose  door  was  carved 
a double  eagle.  She  was  a small  schooner,  almost  av^edge 
in  shape,  with  bold  bows  and  two  tall  spars  that  leaned 
back  sharply  towards  a narrow  stern.  Her  length  was 
fifty-three  feet,  four  inches;  her  displacement,  sixty-seven 
tons.  She  looked  fast  as  the  gulls  that  circled  all  day 
above  the  harbour  of  Britian’s  western  sea-fortress.  Her 
purchaser  was  Enos  Collins.  Other  share-holders  were 
Benjamin  Knaut,  John  and  James  Barss,  all  four  former 
privateersmen,  but  at  that  time  merchants  and  ship-owners 
established  at  Liverpool. 

Named  ^^The  Liverpool  Packet”  and  nicknamed  ^‘The 
Black  Joke,”  the  little  schooner  was  placed  in  the  coastal 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax.  She  was  lying  in 
Halifax  Harbour,  June  27,  1812,  when  the  British  frigate, 
^Helvidera,”  came  into  port  bringing  news  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  made  nine  days  before  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  and  having  on  board  seventeen  cas- 
ualties of  an  all-day  fight  with  an  American  squadron  of 
five  ships  under  Commodore  Podgers.  Hastily  placing  on 
board  five  rusty  cannon,  and  collecting  all  the  Liverpool 
seaman  available,  Capt.  John  Freeman  of  the  ^Tacket” 
crowded  on  all  sail  and  sped  away  to  bring  first  tiding  of 
the  war  to  Enos  Collins  and  Liverpool.  Britian  had  not 
yet  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  United  States,  and  let- 
ters-of-marque,  though  earnestly  desired  by  the  “Packet’s” 
owners,  were  not  yet  issued.  In  the  meantime  the  “Pack- 
et” was  equipped  with  five  guns — two  twelve-pounders, 
one  six-pounder,  two  four-pounders — and  her  crew  was 
increased  to  forty-five.  Employed  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  as  a cartel  flying  the  white  flag  of  truce,  she 
went  to  Boston  at  the  end  of  July  on  her  first  war  voyage. 
From  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  had 
swarmed  with  American  privateers  making  captures  al- 
most daily.  Their  depredations,  at  length,  on  Aug.  24, 
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1812,  led  Governor  Sherbrooke,  who  had  previously  ^iven 
a letter-of-marque  to  an  English  owned  Halifax  ship 
against  the  French,  to  ^rant  one  to  the  ‘^Packet’’  endorsed 
on  the  back  ^‘against  France,  etc.’’  However  ^^etc”  was 
interpreted  to  mean  any  enemy  of  Britian,  including  the 
United  States.  Provided  with  this  commission  Capt. 
John  Freeman,  veteran  privateersman  of  French  and 
Spanish  wars,  placed  on  board  provisions  and  military 
supplies  for  sixty  days.  The  ‘^Packets”  lieutenant  was 
Joseph  Barss,  Junior,  who  won  his  spurs  in  privateering 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  resourcefulness  that  was  to  dis- 
tinguish him  at  sea  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
took  the  ^^Lord  Spencer”  to  the  Spanish  Main,  saved  her 
provisions  and  crew  when  she  was  lost,  and  continued  his 
cruise  in  a tender. 

On  August  31,  1812,  her  decks  aswarm  with  officers  and 
men,  the  Red  Jack  streaming  out  from  her  mast-head,  the 
“Liverpool  Packet”  passed  the  Fort  whence  the  band 
played  her  across  the  bar  and  out  the  port,  the  first  FTova 
Scotian  privateer  to  get  to  sea.  Who  that  watched  her 
sailing  down  the  harbour  dreamed  that  she  was  beginning 
a career  unequalled  in  the  history  of  privateering,  or  that 
the  name  of  the  big,  keen-eyed  man  in  lieutenant’s  uniform 
on  her  deck  would  become  a household  one  along  the  At- 
lantic sea-board,  and  more  than  a century  later  set  the 
blood  atingle  to  old  romance  ? The  sea-eagle  and  the  little 
sea-hawk  were  hunting  mates;  their  prey,  American  ship- 
ping; their  hunting  ground,  the  Atlantic. 

Awaiting  on  St.  George’s  Bank  the  home  coming  of 
American  vessels  from  Europe  early  on  the  morning  of 
September  7,  the  “Packet”  made  her  first  capture,  the 
“Middlesex,”  six  times  her  size,  bound  to  Hew  York  with 
English  coal  and  salt.  A prize  crew  was  placed  on  board, 
but  before  she  set  sail  for  Liverpool,  the  wine-laden  “Fac- 
tor” approached,  was  hove  to  by  a shot  across  her  bows, 
boarded  and  seized.  By  the  time  the  thirst  of  the  three 
crews  had  been  assauged  with  Oporto  wine,  the  “Packets” 
unseasoned  men  may  not  have  been  amenable  to  their  eld- 
erly captain,  and  the  command  was  handed  over  to  J oseph 
Barss,  who,  on  September  13,  brought  home  the  first  fruits 
of  her  privateering  and  forwarded  their  papers  to  Halifax. 
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Two  days  later  he  was  off  to  sea  a^ain,  and  on  September 
23,  while  the  sea-hawk  lazily  rode  the  Atlantic  swell,  an 
old  time  bombardo,  the  ^^Maria”  of  St.  Antonio,  carrying 
a mixed  car^o  from  the  Western  Isles,  was  sighted  and 
became  her  third  victim. 

On  his  third  voyage  Joseph  Barss  determined  to  strike 
a blow  at  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
capturing  coasters  serving  the  ports  between  Boston  and 
the  South.  On  October  14  he  stationed  himself  off  Cape 
Cod,  the  long  sandbank  hugged  by  traders  between  Uew 
York  and  the  East.  In  a five-day  foray  between  this 
point  and  Cape  Ann  the  ^^Packet’’  captured  and  sent  into 
Liverpool  five  American  schooners  whose  cargoes  intended 
for  Boston,  Hew  York  and  Baltimore  were  sold  at  auction 
in  Halifax.  As  the  British  navy  up  to  this  time  had 
practically  not  interfered  with  the  coasters,  the  ‘^Packets’’ 
raid  produced  a storm  of  protest  in  the  press  of  Hew  Eng- 
land, which  raged  while  Joseph  Barss  sailed  to  Halifax 
for  supplies  and  a renewal  of  his  commission. 

His  cruising  ground  on  the  fourth  voyage  was  off  the 
Port  of  Salem,  where,  evading  the  privateers,  revenue  cut- 
ters and  naval  vessels  sent  out  in  search  of  him,  he  cap- 
tured inward  and  outward  bound  ships.  Captures  made 
on  Hovember  10,  11,  12,  13  and  18  all  reached  port  with 
their  cargoes  of  provisions. 

^Uoasters,  Look  out  P’  warned  an  American  paper,  and 
proceeded  to  inform  its  readers  that  the  ‘TackeC’  had  cap- 
tured a schooner  and  two  fishing  vessels,  that  three  cargo 
laden  vessels  were  seized  in  one  afternoon,  and  that  their 
captains,  sent  into  Chatham,  had  their  private  property 
restored  to  them  and  were  well  treated.  She  struck  again 
and  again  on  this  eminently  successful  cruise.  A captain 
whose  vessel  had  been  taken  and  released  stated  that  while 
in  sight  he  saw  her  board  nine  more,  of  which  she  kept 
six.  The  industry  of  ^^Hew  England's  bane^’  kept  ship- 
ping and  commercial  interests  in  a rage.  ^Tf  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  see  fit  to  protect  our  coast  from  one  paltry 
privateer,  would  it  be  amiss  for  merchants  concerned  to 
attempt  protection  sarcastically  asked  one  victim.  In- 
dignation reached  the  point  where  it  was  decided  to  man 
a vessel  with  seventy  men  to  sail  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
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raider.  Two  captains  organized  a parade  tlirongh  Salem 
streets  led  by  a flag-bearer,  a flfer,  a drnmmer  and  a strap- 
ping privateersman,  calling  for  volunteers  for  the  expedi- 
tion whose  object  was  glory  and  prize  money.  In  four 
hours  men  and  equipment  were  on  board,  and  she  cleared 
for  Saint  John,  bl.  B.,  in  pursuit  of  the  “Packet.”  Mean- 
time that  elusive  little  ship  was  speeding  to  Halifax,  where 
Joseph  Barss  received  for  his  fifth  cruise  a commission 
dated  November  24,  1812,  authorizing  him  to  seize  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  United  States  and  to  bring  them  and 
their  cargoes  “into  a British  port,  there  to  remain  until 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure  and  final  determination  shall  be 
known  therein.” 

A lumber-laden  schooner  was  taken  off  Cape  Cod  before 
a December  gale  lasting  a week  sent  Joseph  Barss  to  the 
open  sea,  where,  hove  to,  he  rode  it  out.  From  the  log- 
book  of  one  of  his  prizes : “At  midnight  tremendious  Gails 
and  Sea  on,  the  seas  breaking  over  the  vessel  from  Stem  to 
Steam.” 

With  the  resumption  of  coasting  traffic,  the  “Packet” 
re-appeared  and  reaped  a late  but  abundant  harvest.  Hew 
England  newspapers  described  the  “Packet”  holding  up  a 
whole  fleet  from  Vineyard  Sound  on  December  16.  The 
wrathful  Boston  Messenger  declared  that  it  was  shameful 
that  an  insignificant  fishing  schooner  ( ?)  twenty  days 
out  from  Liverpool  should  have  seized  shipping  valued  at 
$70,000,  following  the  capture  of  cargoes  worth  at  least 
$50,000.  On  December  19  the  Columbian  Sentinel,  Bos- 
ton, apostrophized  its  readers:  “All  awake!  ‘The  Liver- 
pool Packet’  has  again  raided  our  coast.” 

Two  days  later  the  look-out  on  the  Fort  at  Liverpool 
sighted  the  “Packet”  standing  in  to  the  outer  harbour,  her 
two  latest  captures  in  her  wake.  The  Viking  was  bring- 
ing his  ship  home  for  the  Yuletide.  Moving  swiftly  to 
anchorage,  she  passed  twenty-one  of  her  captures  riding 
at  anchor  under  the  bleak  December  sky.  Hever  again 
was  the  Mersey  to  give  a like  welcome  to  one  of  her  sailors 
home  from  the  sea.  Though  little  of  the  prize  money  was 
distributed  until  late  in  1814,  lack  of  funds  did  not  de- 
tract from  the  crew’s  Christmas  cheer.  Fire-places  in 
taverns  were  warm  and  bright,  rum  was  plentiful,  and  the 
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drab  winter  lanes  and  streets  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  wild 
strains  of  their  sea-songs. 

As  few  coasters  rounded  Cape  Cod  in  mid-winter,  the 
privateersmen  remained  in  Liverpool  till  the  end  of  Feb- 
rnary.  A great  gale  early  in  the  year  played  havoc  among 
the  many  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Some  broke  from  their 
moorings,  others  had  to  be  steered  on  to  rocks  to  prevent 
them  from  driving  out  to  sea.  The  ^^Packet”  was  driven 
ashore,  but  was  soon  refloated,  as  were  all  her  prizes. 

On  the  sixth  voyage  whose  letter-of-marqne  carried  the 
date,  February  10,  1813,  she  was  accompanied  to  her  Ash- 
ing ground  off  Cape  Cod  by  two  new  cruisers,  the  ^^Sir 
John  Sherbrooke”  and  the  ^^Petaliation.”  Competition 
did  not  interfere  with  her  success.  ISTot  only  did  the  first 
prize  fall  to  her,  but  in  nine  days  she  sent  seven  vessels 
into  Liverpool. 

An  historian  of  this  period  credits  Joseph  Barss  with 
an  intelligence  system  as  good  of  its  kind  in  1813  as  that 
of  the  British  navy  in  the  G-reat  War.  He  had  an  uncan- 
ny sense  of  the  approach  of  war-brigs  and  the  coast  patrol, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  to  secure  best  prizes.  He  changed 
the  locality  of  his  operations  so  quickly  that  it  did  not 
seem  possible  that  the  vessel  which  was  reported  here  to- 
day and  there  to-morrow  could  be  one  and  the  same.  Her 
speed  was  amazing.  On  a Sunday  off  Portland  she  cap- 
tured a schooner,  and  on  Monday  off  Point  Judith,  250 
miles  away,  a sloop.  Added  to  her  mysterious  comings 
and  goings  was  the  enigma  of  her  change  of  rig,  her  name 
and  that  of  her  commander,  all  stated  at  times  incorrectly 
by  her  crew  to  deceive  their  prisoners. 

So  successful  was  this  cruise  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  Liverpool  in  March  for  more  men.  An  Eastport, 
Maine,  paper  of  March  6 expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
coasting  trade,  would  be  entirely  stopped  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment took  considerable  pains  to  protect  it.  The  FTew- 
buryport  Herald,  March  12 : — ^^Our  private  armed  ships 
that  v/ere  to  sweep  the  British  commerce  from  the  seas 
have  all  been  captured — not  one  escaped.”  Six  had  arm- 
aments ranging  from  12  to  18  guns. 

The  seventh  cruise  found  the  ^‘Packet”  patrolling  the 
neighborhood  of  Maine.  Capturing  a large  sloop  twice  her 
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size,  Joseph  Barss  used  it  as  a decoy  and,  min^lin^  with 
a fleet  of  American  coasters  working  north,  at  dusk  he 
closed  with  the  largest.  The  remainder  of  the  coasters 
fled  to  Portland  and  the  protection  of  the  navy,  while  the 
^^Packet’’  convoyed  her  two  valuable  prizes  to  Liverpool 
and  returned  to  the  Maine  coast  on  her  eighth  cruise. 

April’s  gleanings  were  four  schooners,  two  sloops,  two 
brigs  and  a ship.  May  found  her  still  on  the  north  shore 
making  captures,  and  on  a Saturday  and  Sunday  blockad- 
ing Gloucester.  The  seething  citizens  sent  out  a brig  to 
seize  her.  The  “Packet”  fled,  the  brig  pursued.  Stout 
American  sweeps  in  the  hands  of  the  erstwhile  fishermen 
gave  her  an  advantage,  and  she  escaped  the  brig  and  two 
other  craft  that  came  out  to  aid  her. 

One  of  the  boldest  proceedings  of  Joseph  Barss  and  his 
men  was  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  Tarpaulin  Cove,  and 
to  land  the  next  day  on  ^N'ashome  Island  to  have  a frolic 
or  picnic.  It  was  a strategic  spot  to  lie  in  wait  for  small 
craft  making  daylight  runs  from  port  to  port,  and  larger 
vessels  might  be  caught  here  threading  their  way  into 
Vineyard  Sound  or  creeping  past  the  islands  before  mak- 
ing a dash  for  the  open  sea,  but  a dangerous  place  for 
holiday-making.  Danger,  however,  added  zest  to  the  crew’s 
enjoyment  of  their  frolic,  for  it  was  their  familiar. 

On  that  day  of  complete  relaxation,  when  he  savoured  to 
the  full  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  a sense  of  accom- 
plishment, probably  Joseph  Barss  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  his  career.  Behind  him  were  youthful  dreams 
realized,  ambitions  gratified,  outstanding  success;  and  as 
there  is  a period  of  rest  at  flood-tide  before  the  ebb  be- 
gins, so  was  the  tenor  of  his  life  for  the  next  few  weeks  un- 
changed, after  which  came  capture,  imprisonment,  an 
alien  mode  of  life. 

While  the  crew  picnicked,  Falmouth  men  hastily  manned 
a sloop  and  set  out  to  capture  them  and  their  ship ; 
but  luck  was  still  with  the  “Liverpool  Packet”  and  she 
outwitted  the  enemy  to  irritate  them  further  by  taking 
a deeply  loaded  schooner  in  sight  of  one  of  their  own  ves- 
sels, to  chase  a sloop  into  Wood’s  Hole,  to  essay  the  cut- 
ting out  of  a brig  and  schooner  fleeing  from  her  to  shel- 
ter in  Holme’s  Hole.  Liverpool  saw  a steady  stream  of 
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her  captures  coining  over  the  bar.  On  May  23rd,  1813, 
Joseph  Barss  concluded  his  ninth  voyage  by  bringing  in- 
to Halifax  two  brigs  and  a sloop.  At  the  Court  of  Vice- 
Admiralty  thirty-three  prizes  were  credited  to  the  ^^Liver- 
pool Packet.’’ 

It  is  morning  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  June  11,  1812.  The 
^^Packet”  at  anchor,  a sail  coming  over  the  horizon.  Hot 
a trader,  as  at  first  supposed,  when  she  threw  her  Eed 
Jack  and  British  ensign  to  the  breeze,  but  nemesis  in  the 
form  of  the  ‘‘Thomas”  of  Portsmouth,  a new  fast-sailing 
Baltimore-built  schooner,  heavily  armed — 15  guns  to  the 
“Packet’s”  5 — fiying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  tide  has 
turned.  “The  Packet’s”  short  range  guns  are  no  match 
for  the  long  ones  of  the  “Tom”  and,  except  one,  are  thrown 
overboard  and  she  turns  to  fiee.  The  five-hour  race  is  on. 
Her  men  drag  the  six  pounder  to  the  stern,  feed  it  with 
the  six  pound  shot,  then  try  a four-pound  ball  wrapped 
in  canvas  which  serves  only  to  split  the  muzzle. 

The  “Thomas”  is  swiftly  overhauling  the  sea-hawk,  and 
to  save  useless  loss  of  life  fighting  at  close  range  the  “Pack- 
et” strikes  her  colours. 

The  eagle’s  wings  are  clipped,  the  little  sea-hawk  is  a 
prize  to  the  claws  of  the  “Thomas.”  Five  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  frolic  the  “Packet”  came  to  anchor  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  The  prisoners,  manacled,  and  guarded 
by  militia  were  marched  through  lanes  and  narrow  streets 
by  a route  easily  traced  on  an  old  map  to  the  long  jail  on 
Islington  street.  Here  captain  and  crew  were  treated  with 
great  severity,  their  raids  on  commerce — ^no  complaints  of 
cruelty  or  outrage  were  ever  made  against  them — not  in- 
clining their  captors  to  consider  parole  and  exchange. 
After  weary  months  of  imprisonment  Joseph  Barss  was 
set  free  through  the  repeated  intercession  of  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  and  exchanged  on  terms  that  did  not  permit 
him  to  resume  privateering. 

Three  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  “Packet”  by  the 
“Thomas,”  the  latter  became  a prize  to  a British  frigate 
after  a chase  of  thirty-two  hours,  and  was  taken  into  Hali- 
fax and  sold  to  Liverpool  privateersmen,  the  largest  share- 
holder being  Joseph  Barss  Sr.,  representative  of  Queens 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  “Thomas”  of  Portsmouth 
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now  became  the  “Wolverine”  of  Liverpool.  It  mnst  bave 
given  grim  satisfaction  to  the  senior  Barss  to  send  destiny’s 
instrument  in  the  capture  of  his  great  son  to  wrest  from 
her  former  owners  prize  after  prize,  eight  of  which  she 
sent  in  before  the  new  year. 

In  1814,  in  Joseph  Barss’s  return  to  Liverpool  from 
Portsmonth  prison,  it  was  a strange  freak  of  war  that  gave 
him  as  his  first  command  the  “Wolverine,”  sailing  not  as 
a privateer,  bnt  as  a trader  to  the  West  Indies.  Returning 
in  Augnist,  he  found  that  the  American  government  con- 
sidered his  presence  on  the  high  seas  in  any  capacity  a 
violation  of  his  parole.  His  sea-faring  had  ended. 

Apparently  he  remained  in  Liverpool  the  next  four 
years.  On  July  first,  1817,  a farm  in  Rentville  was  as- 
signed to  him  and  to  it  he  removed  his  family.  Here  he 
turned  his  sword  into  a ploughshare  without  success.  For 
seven  years  the  losing  struggle  went  on.  The  sea  called 
insistently.  When  his  grass  ran  in  waves  before  the  wind, 
he  saw  instead  white  horses  of  the  Atlantic  racing  from 
Western  Head  to  Coffin  Island,  the  spray  rising  in  broken 
columns  on  Heil’s  Ledges,  the  long  wash  of  the  waves  in 
Sandy  Cove.  In  the  long  restless  nights  he  dreamed  of  his 
wondership  “and  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  white  sails  shak- 
ing.” When  the  sun  lay  still  on  his  hill-side  farm,  he  longed 
for  “a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying,  and  the 
blown  spume,  and  the  flung  spray.” 

At  length  on  August  3,  1824,  in  his  forty-ninth  year 
there  came  “a  quiet  sleep,  a sweet  dream,  the  long  trek 
was  over.” 

He  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  oaks  in  the  beautiful  Kent- 
ville  cemetery,  far  from  his  sea-side  home,  and  the  resting- 
place  of  any  of  his  fellow-rovers. 

Two  months  after  his  capture  the  “Liverpool  Packet,” 
so  recently  the  “evil  genius  of  the  American  coasting 
trade,”  was  back  on  the  Hova  Scotia  sea-board  as  an  Amer- 
ican privateer  under  the  name,  “Young  Teazer’s  Ghost,” 
in  command  of  Wm.  B.  Dobson,  former  captain  of  the 
“Young  Teazer,”  destroyed  in  Mahone  Bay.  It  was  a 
fruitless  cruise,  and  at  its  end  Capt.  John  Perkins  took 
over  the  command  and  changed  her  name  to  “Portsmouth 
Packet.”  Change  of  name  intended  to  woo  did  not  win 
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Lady  Luck,  for  in  tjhe  Bay  of  Fundy  on  October  5,  the 
British  brig-of-war,  “Fantome,’’  sighted  her  and  for  thir- 
teen hours  pursued  her,  endings;  the  chase  off  Mount  De- 
sert. Once  more  in  British-hands  she  was  brou^2^ht  into 
Halifax,  and  went  through  the  usual  prize  court  proceed- 
ings. 

For  a second  time  in  her  known  history  she  was  sold  as 
a prize  in  the  garrison  city ; for  the  second  time  she  was 
bid  in  by  Enos  Collins,  and  again  given  the  name  ‘^Liver- 
pool Packet.’’  Four-hundred  twenty  pounds,  the  amount 
for  which  she  was  sold,  was  a small  sum  to  pay  for  the 
schooner  that  had  brought  in  prizes  worth  $150,000  be- 
fore her  capture  by  the  “Thomas.”  A younger  man  now 
trod  her  quarter-deck,  Caleb  Seely,  twenty-seven  years 
old,  a United  Empire  Loyalist  of  Hew  Brunswick. 

Commissioned  November  25,  1813,  she  shortly  returned 
from  the  American  coast  with  three  prizes.  So  successful 
was  the  “Packet”  under  her  new  commander  that  the  ISTew 
England  papers  in  their  anger  called  names.  ISTewburyport 
Herald : “A  glance  at  the  marine  news  will  show  that  a 
contemptible  picaroon  has  been  permitted  to  prowl  around 
our  harbour  and  capture  our  property  to  the  value  of  $60,- 
000.” 

The  “Packet”  came  home  for  Christmas,  1813,  and  in 
J anuary  went  on  a cruise  with  the  “Retaliation.”  Halifax 
sent  a despatch  to  a Boston  paper  February  10,  that  all  the 
privateers  of  Hova  Scotia  were  hauled  up  and  dismantled 
during  the  American  embargo  which  lasted  to  the  middle 
of  May. 

When  the  coasting  trade  was  renewed,  the  privateers 
again  became  active.  The  “Liverpool  Packet”  took  eight 
sloops  in  May  and  seven  in  early  June.  She  raided  ship- 
ping on  the  sea-board  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  Hew  York  till  October,  when  Caleb  See- 
ly gave  up  privateering  and  established  himself  as  a mer- 
chant and  ship-owner  in  Liverpool  where  he  died  in  1869. 

The  last  commander  of  the  “Liverpool  Packet”  during 
the  war  was  Lewis  Knaut.  A tightening  of  the  blockade 
by  the  British  navy  and  an  increase  in  British  privateers 
lessened  the  number  of  prizes  captured,  yet  she  sent  in 
four  before  Christmas.  The  “Fair  Trader”  was  the  last 
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prize  to  be  brought  before  the  prize  court  by  the  “Packet.” 

On  December  13,  1814,  a Boston  paper  makes  this  last 
mention  of  her:  “A  gentleman  from  17antucket  says  the 
privateers  “Liverpool  Packet”  and  “Holla”  are  anchored 
there.”  Her  career  as  a privateer  was  over,  and  so  far  as 
known  her  name  does  not  appear  again  in  any  record  of 
that  time. 

Where  she  was  built  and  her  first  name  are  as  little 
known  as  her  subsequent  career.  The  story  of  her  escapes 
and  successes,  her  disappearances  and  victorious  return, 
makes  a brilliant  page  in  Hova  Scotia  history,  and  lifts  our 
part  in  the  War  of  1812  out  of  the  commonplace  and  into 
the  realm  of  romance.  When  one  in  three  prizes  to  reach 
port  was  a good  average,  she  succeeded  in  getting  fifty  be- 
fore the  prize  courts.  She  is  credited  with  from  100  to 
200  captures,  some  of  which  were  released,  some  lost,  some 
recaptured  by  the  Americans.  Their  value  is  variously 
estimated  from  $262,000  to  $1,000,000.  Even  the  small- 
er sum  was  a large  amount  for  a schooner  the  size  of  a 
harbour  tug  to  earn  in  little  more  than  two  years. 

She  was  the  first  Hova  Scotian  privateer  to  get  to  sea, 
the  second  to  be  granted  a letter-of-marque,  and  the  only 
one  to  strike  a decisive  blow  at  the  commerce  along  the 
H ew  England  coast  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war, 
seriously  interrupting  domestic  trade.  Express  teams  had 
to  be  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the  coasters.  Hundreds 
of  canvas  covered  wagons,  drawn  by  long  teams  of  horses 
or  oxen,  were  seen  on  the  highways  between  the  north  and 
the  south  carrying  on  exchange  of  products.  The  exces- 
sive fear  caused  by  her  blockade  of  American  ports  started 
the  scheme  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  cost  of  which  it  was 
said,  would  have  been  covered  by  losses  infiicted  in  two  of 
her  cruises  alone. 

She  leaves  vivid  pictures  in  the  mind,  subjects  for  an 
artist’s  brush.  Responsive  as  a sentient  being,  staunch 
and  swift,  gallant  and  gay,  she  captures  the  imagination 
and  lives  in  the  memory  mingled  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  tenderness. 


U.  G.  SPOFFOED’S  EEMIOTSCEI^CES  OF  SALEM 
WEITTEE  IJSr  1884 


From  The  Lee  Coleectioh  iisr  Possession  of 
The  Essex  Institute 


F.  H.  Lee,  Esq., 


Appleton,  May  21,  ’84. 


Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  April  26tli  Was  duly  received.  Salem  in 
1824  was  very  unlike  what  she  is  in  1884,  and  yet  one 
who  has  been  away  from  there  the  sixty  intervening  years 
might  see  many  things  well  remembered,  as  Chestnut 
Street  was  in  ’24.  Must  be  much  changed  at  this  time; 
few  of  those  grand  old  names  the  merchant  prince’s  of 
Salem  had  then  made  their  homes  in  that  pleasant  lo- 
cality. All  I now  remember  as  living  there  was  D.  L. 
Pickman,  Willard  Peele,  S.  C.  Phillips,  Pickering  Dodge, 
Jabez  Smith  built  the  Pickman  House.  The  Dodge  place 
was  built  by  Mr.  David  Lord,  the  barn  was  erected  in 
the  fall  of  1822.  All  the  wood  work  for  the  house  was, 
to  use  a technical  phrase,  got  out  in  the  winter.  Doors, 
window  frames  and  ornamental  finish  for  the  outside 
which  was  of  the  Doric  order.  Inside  finish  which  in 
the  principal  rooms  was  very  elaborate,  what  we  then 
called  fancy  Architraves,  for  doors  and  windows  were 
all  wrought  by  hand.  We  had  no  buzz  saws,  jig  saws, 
planing  mills  or  machinery  of  any  kind,  everything  must 
be  hand  sawed,  planed  and  wrought  by  hand.  Mr.  Lord 
was  the  architect  of  the  house.  He  would  draw  out  sev- 
eral patterns  of  fancy  architraves.  Mr.  Dodge  would 
call  in  and  select  those  he  preferred  and  we  young  carpen- 
ters would  profit  by  it,  and  lay  up  in  our  memory  these 
patterns  for  future  use.  I assisted  in  building  the  bam 
in  the  fall  and  worked  through  the  winter  till  April  in 
getting  out  finish  for  the  house.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Pickman  and  Dodge  mansions  I know  not  who  erected 
them.  I don’t  remember  of  being  in  Chestnut  Street 
since  1824. 

The  prominent  builders  in  Salem  at  that  time  were 
Bancroft  and  Farnham.  I saw  his  death  in  the  Salem 
Mercury.  He  was  the  last  of  that  old  class  of  builders 
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whom  I SO  well  remember  and  the  first  man  I asked  for 
work  after  I was  twenty-one  years  of  a^e.  Everything 
connected  with  visit  to  your  old  city  I remember  per- 
fectly, jnst  what  Mr.  Farnham  was  doino’,  what  he  said 
and  how  kindly  he  said  it,  “There  is  bnt  very  little  doin^ 
this  time  of  the  year,  yon  had  better  home  and  go  to 
school  this  winter  and  come  down  in  the  spring  and  we 
will  give  yon  work  enongh.”  David  Lord,  he  was  my 
favorite.  Jabez  Smith,  Cnshing,  lumber  dealer,  and 
builder  J.  C.  Kimball.  There  was  one  other  I don’t  know 
how  prominent  he  was  as  a mechanic,  he  was  Perley  Pnt- 
nam  the  first  Captain  of  the  Mechanic  Light  Infantry. 
Joseph  Edwards,  he  was  more  prominent  as  a general 
mechanic  than  as  a honse  wright.  There  donbtless  were 
more  than  I have  named,  bnt  these  were  all  known  to 
me  and  I knew  them  to  be  what  they  professed.  There 
was  another  class  of  carpenters  as  mnch  needed  as  the 
first  named.  They  may  be  styled  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
mechanical  army. 

The  winter  on  the  Pickering  Dodge  honse  took  several 
of  them.  The  doors  for  that  honse  were  made  by 
Farmer.  He  wonld  pnt  the  most  time  into  the  least  work 
and  do  it  the  best  of  any  man  I ever  met  with.  Capt. 
Bachelder  made  the  window  frames,  Epps  Brown,  Ben- 
jamin G-oodhne,  then  an  apprentice,  Mr.  Lord  and  myself 
made  the  shop’s  crew.  Mark  P.  Jewett  of  Ipswich,  a 
former  apprentice  made  the  window  shutters,  which  were 
recess  folded.  Samuel  Mclntire  was  onr  carver,  Gavitt 
onr  lathe  man,  Koyes  and  Cummins,  brass  fonnders, 
Oliver  Parsons,  Eveleth,  Benjamin  George,  blacksmiths, 
George  Brown,  stair  builder. 

I can  say  bnt  little  abont  Hamilton  Hall,  only  that  it 
was  used  as  snch  buildings  are  nsed  today.  The  old  South 
Chnrch  stands  as  it  stood  in  1824,  all  I know  abont  its 
history  is  that  after  the  steeple  frame  was  erected  160 
feet,  a gale  of  wind  blew  it  down.  Two  of  the  committee 
says  it  won’t  do  to  bnild  so  high,  yes,  says  the  three  com- 
mittee members,  we  will  bnild  higher  so  added  three  feet 
more  to  its  height  and  thns  stands  163  feet  from  the 
ground.  I was  told  this  so  cannot  vonch  for  it. 

H.  G.  Spoffokd 


EEMIMSCEI^CES  OE  SALEM  WRITTEE^  BY 
H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND  lY  1884 


727  Sedgwick  St., 
Ckicago,  14th  March-84. 

Francis  H.  Lee,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  just  received  your  favor  of  11th  inst.  and  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  ^ive  you  any  data  that  would  he 
of  service  to  you  but  fear  at  best  I can  do  no  more  than 
give  you  a hint  as  to  other  sources  of  information  which 
may  prove  more  fruitful.  First  let  me  tell  you  my  con- 
nection with  the  Salem  families.  My  father  was  Richard 
J.  Cleveland,  an  elder  brother  of  William  and  Ceorge 
C.  When  my  father  was  married  in  1804,  (to  his  cousin 
Dorcas,  daughter  of  Jos.  Hiller,  the  first  Collector  of  the 
Ports  of  Salem  & Beverly)  he  removed  to  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  resided  there  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  the 
place  which  is  now  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
There  I was  born  in  1814,  and  from  there  during  all  my 
boyish  days  I used  to  visit  my  uncles  in  Salem,  and  re- 
tain a vivid  recollection  of  my  enjoyment  of  those  visits, 
but  they  rarely  exceeded  a week  or  two  at  a time  and  I 
was  then  too  young  to  partake  of  social  festivities,  or  to 
have  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  those  who  were  then 
prominent  in  Salem  Society.  When  I left  school  at  16 
I went  immediately  to  Havana,  where  my  parents  were 
then  residing  & on  my  return  from  there  I was  some  years 
in  the  West  & then  in  Hew  Jersey  and  never  was  in  Salem 
except  on  occasional  short  visits  till  1854,  when  I took 
up  my  residence  there  & in  1857  moved  to  Danvers  where 
I lived  ten  years.  You  perceive  therefore  that  I have 
but  meagre  sources  from  which  to  draw. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Salem  must  be  nearly  or 
quite  as  far  back  as  1820,  when  I was  six  years  old.  My 
uncle  George  then  lived  on  Summer  Street,  about  midway 
between  Essex  & Chestnut  & I remember  the  house  per- 
fectly, a white  two  story  frame,  and  a green  bank  in  front 
sloping  to  the  sidewalk.  After  that  he  occupied  one-half 
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the  house  of  his  father-in-law  Jonathan  Hodges  and  I have 
a delightful  recollection  of  many  happy  days  spent  there, 
and  of  him  and  his  wife  who  for  many  years  was  crippled 
with  rheumatism  so  that  she  could  not  rise  from  her  chair. 

I remember  distinctly  the  house  and  the  large  garden 
in  the  rear,  at  the  entrance  to  which  in  the  rear  of  the 
yard,  there  was  then  a tall  column  with  a fancy  martin 
box  (a  miniature  three  story  house)  on  the  top,  round 
which  a large  family  of  those  pretty  birds  were  always 
busy  and  noisy.  My  uncle  Wm.  (whose  son  Wm.  died 
last  summer  on  Lafayette  St.)  then  lived  on  Court  now 
Washington  Street,  opposite  the  house  of  the  late  Kob. 
Brookhouse,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Derby. 

The  first  Cleveland  in  Salem  was  the  widow  of  Bev. 
Aaron  C.  who  died  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  house  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1757,  leaving  her  with  a family  of  nine  children. 
She  was  a niece  of  J udge  Stephen  Sewall,  and  he  assisted 
her  to  start  a little  shop  in  Salem,  & she  brought  up  all 
her  family  respectably.  She  was  my  great-grandmother, 
and  from  that  date  till  the  death  of  my  cousin,  Wm.  last 
summer,  Salem  has  never  been  without  a male  representa- 
tive of  the  name.  His  death  left  me  the  only  survivor 
of  our  generation  of  the  family  except  Mrs.  Dorcas  West, 
who  is  living  in  Florence,  and  is  the  youngest  daughter  of 
my  uncle  George.  She  is  a few  years  younger  than  I, 
but  she  was  born  and  reared  in  Salem  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  and,  I doubt  not,  would  be  happy  to  give 
you  much  interesting  information.  Her  address  is  ^^Mrs. 
Dorcas  West,  Lung  Arno-22-3,  Acciajoli,  Florence,  Italy.” 

Henry  Cleveland  who  married  Sarah  Perkins,  was  my 
elder  brother.  He  was  six  years  my  senior  and  was  there- 
fore old  enough  to  go  into  society  while  I was  yet  a school- 
boy. He  always  enjoyed  his  visits  to  Salem,  and  I have 
now  many  of  his  letters  written  to  me  in  Cuba,  & while 
I was  in  this  State  in  1835-37  & 38,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  Salem  friends  in  terms  of  warm  affection. 

Perhaps  I ought  to  apologise  for  my  garrulity  in  so 
far  transcending  the  limits  of  your  inquiries.  But  my 
heart  warms  with  the  subject.  I claim  a right  to  hail 
from  Salem  as  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  and  I have  a 
large  collection  of  old  family  letters,  journals  &c.  run- 
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ning  back  more  than  a century  from  which  I some  years 
since  prepared  an  essay  which  I read  to  onr  Historical 
Society  in  which  I claimed,  & I think  proved,  that  Chi- 
cago’s position  as  the  exponent  of  Western  enterprise  was 
fully  equalled  hy  Salem’s  achievements  in  the  East  when 
the  wealth  of  India  & Africa  was  flowing  into  the  country 
through  her  port  alone. 

But  I have  given  you  quite  enough  chaff  for  the  very 
small  modicum  of  wheat. 

Truly  yrs, 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 


You  asked  me  for  my  photograph.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory one  I ever  had  was  taken  last  summer  hy  my  son 
without  my  knowledge,  while  I sat  reading  a paper.  I 
have  written  to  him  to  send  me  some  copies  & will  send 
you  one.  I have  a silhouette  of  my  grandfather  Stephen 
C.  & also  of  my  mother’s  father,  Jos.  Hiller,  (the  first 
Collector  of  Salem  & Beverly)  and  if  you  wish  can  send 
you  photographs  of  both  with  their  autographs  under 
them.  The  only  portrait  I have  of  my  father  is  a life 
size  crayon  head,  an  excellent  likeness  taken  in  1845.  The 
Harpers  will  publish  a reproduction  of  this  as  a frontis- 
piece to  my  memoir  of  him,  and  also,  simultaneously  in 
an  article  in  their  magazine  on  Salem,  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  her  eminent  men.  I cannot  doubt  that  either 
of  the  above  will  possess  much  higher  value  than  mine 
for  your  purpose. 

Truly  yrs, 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 


JOH^^  P.  AJSTDREWS’  REMIOTSCEI^CES 
OF  SALEM,  WRITTElSr  m 1884 


Eeom  the  Original  in  the  Lee  Collection  in  Pos- 
session OF  THE  Essex  Institute 


Salem,  Dec.  19tli  1884. 

Francis  Lee  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  of  the  reminiscences  of  my  early  days  commenc- 
ing’ with  the  house  in  which  I live  which  however,  is  only 
tradition  of  the  early  part  of  it.  I have  been  told  that  it 
was  built  by  a Judge  Lindall  about  the  year  1740,  that  it 
was  once  occupied  by  the  King’s  Collector,  was  occupied 
and  owned  by  Dr.  Barnard,  who  died  about  the  year  1814. 
It  was  purchased  by  my  father  in  1815,  for  about  $6000. 
It  then  extended  to  Warren  Street  and  contained  about  an 
acre  of  land.  The  next  house  above  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  a gentleman  by  the  name  of  Austin,  afterward 
owned  by  Capt.  Hart,  who  sailed  for  Havana  and  was 
never  heard  from.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  piracies  about 
the  island  of  Cuba.  His  vessel  was  picked  up  abandoned, 
her  ceiling  torn  away  probably  by  pirates  in  search  of 
treasures,  who  probably  drowned  the  crew.  The  house 
formerly  the  Dean  house  next  above  Mr.  Putnam’s  brick 
house,  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Goodhue,  a member 
of  Congress  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
He  died  I think  about  1813  or  1814.  He  was  a relative 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Goodhue. 

The  old  Quaker  meeting  house  stood  in  front  of  the 
burying  yard,  it  was  I think  a two  story  building  and  was 
torn  down  in  1832,  when  the  Friends  removed  to  the  brick 
building  on  Warren  Street.  The  next  house  below  was  the 
Cowan  house  occupied  by  a Mr.  Cowan  who  was  a Scotch- 
man and  quite  a genius  who  was  said  to  have  made  the 
first  piano  in  the  United  States,  and  was  celebrated  as  a 
fancy  painter.  The  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Dane  was 
the  garden  of  the  house  that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
father  of  the  historian  a celebrated  lawyer  of  those  days, 
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who  afterward  moved  to  Boston,  after  which  it  was  occu- 
pied hj  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Clark,  who  with  her 
son  or  brother  lived  there.  The  house  on  the  corner  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Goldthwaite  on  the  land  was  formerly  a 
wooden  two-story  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Abner  Chase, 
brother  of  the  late  Philip  and  Abijah  Chase.  The  house 
on  the  opposite  corner  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Stearns,  who 
died  I think  about  1819.  Miss  Harriet  Stearns,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  and  I believe  the  only  one  left  still 
lives  there.  The  next  house,  brick,  was  occupied  by  Joseph 
Sprague,  a merchant  of  Salem.  Colonel  Peabody  at  one 
time  lived  there.  The  next  house  is  now  occupied  by  the 
sons  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  was  formerly  of 
the  firm  of  Rogers  Brothers,  formerly  eminent  merchants 
of  Salem.  It  was  built  I think  by  Mr.  Wait,  who  was  of 
the  firm  of  Wait  and  Peirce,  whose  daughter  married  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  died  within  a few  years  at  a good 
old  age,  I believe  92  or  93  years  old.  The  firm  of  Wait  & 
Peirce  were  eminent  merchants.  The  next  house  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Wheatland,  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Buf- 
fington. It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Goodhue  about  1834. 
The  next  house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Dodge,  a mer- 
chant of  Salem.  Mr.  David  Augustus  Neal  once  lived 
there,  afterward  Miss  Plummer,  the  founder  of  the  Plum- 
mer Farm  School.  The  next  house  was  a two-story  wooden 
building  occupied  by  Miss  Higginson,  a motherly  old  lady 
who  kept  school  there  for  children.  My  brother  George 
went  to  her  school.  She  was  a much  respected  old  lady  and 
was  much  beloved  by  her  scholars  and  the  community.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  an  old  two-story  wooden 
dwelling-house  called  the  Lang  House.  I think  it  was  once 
occupied  by  Master  Lang,  who  taught  a boys  school  in 
Salem.  The  house  where  Mr.  Ives  lives  was  formerly  the 
house  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  died  about  1813.  It  was  after- 
ward occupied  by  Dr.  Emmerson  who  married  Dr.  Hop- 
kin’s  daughter,  who  lived  to  be  93  or  94  years  and  died  as 
senior  Pastor  of  the  South  Church.  The  next  house  on  land 
of  Grace  Church,  was  a small  2 story  house  occupied  by 
Mr.  King,  who  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  seed  King, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  keeping  seeds  on  a stand  in 
Essex  Street,  nearly  fronting  the  market.  Of  the  house 
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above  I don^t  seem  to  have  much  remembrance.  The  next 
house,  three  stories,  was  occupied  by  a Mr.  Smith,  who 
kept  a bakery  in  the  yard  and  his  bread  was  considered 
very  good.  The  next  house  was  a small  two-story  wooden 
house  occupied  by  a blind  man  by  the  name  of  Mullet,  who 
was  Town  Crier  for  a number  of  years,  who  went  around 
alone  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  tell  by  the  feel- 
ing the  difference  between  a 20  cent  piece  and  a quarter  of 
a dollar.  It  was  also  occupied  by  a Miss  Bowditch,  who 
kept  a school  for  young  children.  The  next  house  on  the 
corner  was  I think,  built  by  a Mr.  Cabot,  and  was  occupied 
I think  by  Mr.  John  Dodge,  and  afterwards  by  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Cleveland,  and  bought  by  Capt.  Henry  King,  about 
the  year  1832  or  1833,  was  torn  down  and  the  new  house 
now  standing  on  the  lot  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Kiley.  Of 
the  house  above  mine  I forgot  to  mention  it  was  once  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Bose  and  I think  her  sister-in-law,  aunt 
Rachel,  two  very  respectable  and  motherly  ladies  of  the 
old  school.  This  is  my  recollection  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I lived. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  P.  Andrews. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  BEKTLEY  TO 
WILLIAM  LOOAH  OF  CHARLESTOII,  S.  C. 


Salem  12  December  1808. 

My  dear  William. 

I know  not  bow  lon^  it  is  since  I wrote  to  yon,  but  need 
no  apolo^^y,  as  neither  my  want  of  affection,  nor  forgetful- 
ness occasioned  the  delay  to  write  for  several  months  past. 
The  awful  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  family  of 
our  ^ood  friend  Captain  Allen  are  beyond  description. 
Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Capt.  Edward,  who  still  main- 
tains his  reputation,  has  purchased  the  farm  on  the  neck, 
the  other  parts  of  the  estate  are  in  the  hands  of  stran^^ers. 
The  unmarried  children  are  at  board  in  different  fami- 
lies, &c.  I make  no  reflections.  Duty  is  ours,  & all  events 
belong  to  God. 

Were  you  to  visit  Salem  you  would  discover  ^reat 
changes  in  this  town,  since  your  last  tarry  with  us.  The 
encouragement  given  to  Brick  buildings  has  added  much 
to  the  appearance  of  Salem.  A large  block  of  buildings 
forms  the  corner  of  Market  Street,  & the  market  house  is 
removed,  & a bridge  passes  over  South  river,  & beyond  is 
a strait  and  wide  road  extending  above  a mile  into  South 
Salem,  as  it  begins  to  be  called,  & already  rich  and  hand- 
some buildings.  Opposite  to  the  house  in  which  I live, 
where  stood  several  antient  buildings,  is  another  block  of 
brick  buildings  extending  into  Dnion  Street.  Below  Capt. 
Alienas  mansion  house  are  two  very  handsome  brick  houses 
at  the  corners  of  the  Cross  Streets,  & the  line  of  handsome 
buildings  is  continued  nearly  to  the  E’eck.  Within  the 
Gate,  upon  the  point  of  Rocks,  is  a good  house  occupied  by 
Col.  Harthorne,  besides  his  farmhouse  & other  Buildings. 
Horth  Salem  so  called  has  also  received  some  rich  addi- 
tions & is  adorned  with  some  very  pleasant  seats.  Two  of 
my  parishioners  in  the  past  year  have  erected  very  agree- 
able Houses,  with  fine  affect,  upon  their  lands  in  that  part 
of  town. 

The  town  has  also  four  new  houses  of  worship,  two  of 
which  are  in  brick,  and  the  others  very  ornamental  to  the 
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Town.  These  Houses  are  for  the  different  religious  sects 
of  Christians  which  he^in  to  spread  in  Hew  England.  The 
number  of  new  streets  is  ^reat,  particularly  in  that  part  of 
the  town  which  lays  between  Washington  Square,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Common,  & the  Bridg^e  to  Bev- 
erly. Many  superb  brick  houses  adorn  this  part  of  town, 
which  a few  years  ago  was  divided  into  fields,  & often 
overflowed.  Four  streets  lead  to  Horth  river  from  the 
H.  W.  side  of  the  Common.  As  many  pass  from  the  same 
side  of  Bridge  Street,  & as  many  cross  Pleasant  Street  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Common.  The  Derby  Wharf  is 
continued  to  the  channel,  & wharves  opposite  to  it  are 
raised  upon  the  South  point,  where  the  Beacons  formerly 
stood.  Capt.  Allen  has  lengthened  his  wharf,  & several 
wharves  are  built  within  it.  Below  the  Crowninshield 
wharf  are  still  other  convenient  wharves.  You  see  we  have 
been  busy  in  Hew  England. 

As  I have  but  a moments  notice,  I have  hardly  time  to 
review,  what  I write  to  you,  but  no  haste  can  make  me  for- 
get your  worthy  Mother,  sister,  & brothers.  Assure  Ma- 
dam & your  sister  that  they  not  only  have  a place  in  my 
best  affection,  but  that  the  profiles,  I have  received,  have 
the  first  place  in  our  large  collection  of  patriots,  good  & 
great  men,  & choicest  friends. 

I am  with  all  sincerity, 

Mr.  William  Logan,  Your  devoted  friend. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  William  Bentley. 

— Bentley  Mss.,  Essex  Institute 


Note:  William  Logan  was  probably  oi  the  family  of  Dr. 
George  Logan  whose  death  in  Salem  was  recorded  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  July  17,  1793.  Both  were  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Logan  married  a sister  of  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Edward  Allen. 


riKST  HOME  OF  THE  ESSEX  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  WHICH  LATER  BECAME 
THE  ESSEX  IXSTITHTE 


The  followins^  letters  were  received  from  Mr.  J.  Lana^- 
don  Ward  of  Xew  York  City  concerning  the  bnildin^ 
known  to  earlier  o-enerations  as  ^‘Essex  Place/^  when  offi- 
cials of  the  Essex  Institute  were  attempting  to  reproduce 
it  from  description.  The  fine  water-color  painting,  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  was  made  was  the 
work  of  Miss  Margaret  M.  Brooks,  and  dated  1896.  The 
information  given  by  Mr.  Ward’s  father  no  doubt  helped 
in  no  small  measure. 


Dec.  1,  1896. 

Henry  M.  Brooks,  Esq. 

My  dear  Mr.  Brooks : 

Father  has  received  your  favor  of  the  27th  inst,  but  on  ac- 
count of  failing  eyesight  has  asked  me  to  answer  it  for  him. 

He  says  he  does  not  know  who  built  the  building  where  the 
Union  Marine  Insurance  office  was.  That  he  always  under- 
stood that  Billy  Gray’s  grounds  extended  from  St.  Peter’s 
street  to  Xat  West’s  fence,  and  that  after  Gray  moved  to  Bos- 
ton a block  was  built  on  each  end  of  his  land,  one  on  the  cor- 
ner of  St.  Peter’s  street  and  the  other  where  the  Insurance 
office  was. 

His  earliest  recollection  of  the  place  is  when  the  Insurance 
office  occupied  the  first  floor  and  Joseph  and  Stephen  White 
occupied  the  second  story  as  a counting  room.  He  says  it  was 
in  the  rear  room  on  the  second  floor- that  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee met  after  Mr.  White’s  murder.  Moses  Townsend  was 
then  president  of  the  Insurance  company  or  rather  was  pres- 
ident when  father  first  recollects  the  building.  He  says  that, 
as  he  remembers  it,  the  building  was  built  out  in  front  of 
its  original  front  when  the  Insurance  company  left  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Langdon  Ward. 


Dec.  9,  1896. 

Dear  Mr.  Rantoul; 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  ask  for  any  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction or  appearance  of  the  Insurance  Building,  but  he 
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describes  it  as  being  two  stories  in  height,  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor  having  semi-circular  tops  and  the  door,  which  was 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  but  was  at  the  easterly  end 
of  the  piazza  having  the  same.  The  piazza  extended  the  whole 
front  of  the  building  raised  one  step  above  the  ground,  with 
a stone  floor.  There  was  no  balcony  but  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing projected  forming  the  roof  of  the  piazza  and  supported 
by  four  columns,  partly  fluted  and,  as  father  expresses  it, 
partly  Corinthian.  Of  course  as  there  was  no  balcony  no 
second  story  window  opened  on  a balcony. 

Next  east  of  the  building  was  Francis  Choate’s  dry  goods 
store,  the  front  of  which  extended  to  the  sidewalk,  its  west 
wall  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  Insurance  building.  . . . 

Yours  faithfull}^, 

J.  Langdon  Ward. 


In  this  building  were  housed  the  hooks  and  manuscripts 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Library  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute. Erom  this  first  home  they  were  moved  to  a room 
over  the  Salem  Bank  in  Pickman  Place,  where  the  Down- 
ing block  now  stands,  and  afterward  in  Lawrence  Place, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Front  street.  A room  in 
Plummer  Hall,  owned  by  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  provided 
quarters  for  many  years  until  1887,  when  the  Daland 
house  was  purchased.  Later  the  Athenaeum  building  was 
joined  with  the  Daland  house. 
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Boston  After  Bulfinch:  an  account  of  its  architecture, 
1800-1900.  By  Walter  H.  Kilham,  Eellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1946.  Illustrated  pages  i-xvi,  1-114.  Cuts 
i-xxxii. 

This  is  a very  condensed  account  of  the  parade  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  19th  century  in  Boston.  It  covers  rapidly  and 
accurately  the  eight  varieties  of  architecture  which  Boston 
was  blessed  with,  or  some  people  would  say  in  some  cases 
cursed  by,  during  this  period.  Mr.  Kilham  says  a good  word 
for  all  the  varieties  and  has  made  this  writer  at  least  think 
much  better  of  some,  like  the  Eomanesque  and  the  Eenais- 
sance,  than  he  ever  did  before.  Under  all  the  different  styles 
he  cites  conspicuous  and  interesting  examples,  gives  the 
architects  and  how  they  came  to  adopt  the  style,  and  what 
caused  it  to  be  superceded. 

The  book  can  easily  be  read  in  a couple  of  hours  and  one 
wishes  that  Mr.  Kilham  had  allowed  himself  to  wander  into 
far  longer  descriptions  of  the  various  styles  and  had  elabor- 
ated more  fully  on  the  various  typical  buildings  in  each  style 
to  indicate  to  the  lay  reader  more  fully  where  their  real 
beauty  lay.  However,  the  English  is  clear,  definite  and  sim- 
ple and  no  pondering  over  involved  sentences  is  needed  to 
find  out  what  they  are  about. 

A very  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  collection  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pictures  of  buildings  of  the  various  styles  some 
of  which  went  before  our  day  and  some  of  which  have  been 
more  recently  destroyed.  One  realizes  with  a shock  how 
hideous  the  old  Art  Museum  was  and  how  interesting  the 
old  Park  Square  Station  was,  at  least  in  a picture.  The  old 
Post  Office  was  certainly  not  as  bad  as  the  new  one  and  the 
old  Kew  England  Mutual  Building  for  its  type  was  quite 
attractive.  But  among  all  the  pictures  the  Old  State  House, 
the  Park  Street  Church  and  the  old  Custom  House  still 
stand  out  as  conspicuous  examples  of  good  taste,  good  pro- 
portions and  distinctive  elegance. 

Anybody  interested  in  architecture  or  the  progress  of  taste 
in  Boston  will  want  to  read  this  attractive  volume. 

Topsfield,  Mass.  James  Duncan  Phillips 
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The  Geeat  White  Hills  of  Hew  Hampshiee.  By  Ernest 
Poole.  Illustrations  by  Garth  Williams.  1946.  472  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illns.  Hew  York:  Doubleday  & Company, 
Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  author  has  lived  among  the  Hew  Hampshire  hills 
thirty-five  years  and  during  that  time  he  has  had  occasion 
to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Granite  State.  As 
a result  he  has  written  a fascinating  tale  of  the  Indians  and 
pioneers,  lumbering,  the  hill  farms,  church  activities,  moun- 
tain schools,  village  stores,  mountain  towns,  crimes  and  quar- 
rels, mountain  politics,  doctors,  travel  in  the  hills,  inns, 
wild  life  and  mountain  climbing.  Along  with  the  pages 
of  anecdote  and  legend  is  the  record  of  sober  hard  work  and 
mighty  accomplishment.  This  is  a fine  study  of  Hew  Hamp- 
shire and  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Lowells  and  Theie  Seven  Woelds.  By  Ferris  Green- 
slet.  1946.  442  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

Few  American  families  have  been  so  eminently  distinguished 
through  three  centuries  as  the  Lowells,  and  Mr.  Green- 
slet  has  truly  given  us  a ^^history  of  the  heart,  mind,  imagina- 
tion, animal  spirits  and  pocketbook  of  Hew  England.^^  From 
^^Old  Percival,^’  who  came  across  the  sea  to  make  his  home 
in  Hewbury,  Massachusetts,  to  the  eleventh  generation,  we 
have  a picture  of  the  deeds  of  the  Lowells  which  have  been 
outstanding.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  a genealogy  of  this 
family,  except  in  a very  comprehensive  chart  at  the  conclu- 
sion, neither  is  it  a biography  in  the  usual  sense.  Indeed 
the  author  states  that  the  book  is  “^^not  so  much  the  success- 
ful story  of  a family  as  a chronicle  play  of  Hew  England  his- 
tory for  three  centuries  seen  through  the  family’s  eyes  and 
dramatized  in  its  actions.” 

Mr.  Greenslet  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  a great 
mass  of  correspondence,  diaries,  financial  accounts  and  un- 
published poems  contributed  by  members  of  the  family,  from 
which  to  obtain  his  facts,  and  the  seven  eras  of  x4.merican 
history  unfold  with  a vigor  and  color  worthy  of  this  family. 
As  ministers,  soldiers,  scholars  and  lawyers,  the  Lowell  clan 
figured  in  the  Eevolution,  in  the  development  of  Hew  Eng- 
land industry,  in  international  commerce  and  culture,  in 
the  Victorian  world  of  scholarship  and  philosophy,  and  in 
the  Hew  World  of  discovery.  The  seventh  and  last  era  tells 
of  Percival  in  Science,  Guy  and  Amy  in  the  Arts,  and  Law- 
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rence  in  Education,  which  is  followed  by  a Trial  Balance, 
comprising  the  two  old  families  of  Adams  and  Lowell,  whom 
the  author  has  selected  from  the  half  dozen  families  who 
may  be  called  “leading’^  for  the  past  three  hundred  years. 
The  twenty-four  illustrations  add  much  to  the  story,  and 
there  is  also  a full  index.  This  is  a book  that  all  New  Eng- 
landers will  be  glad  to  read.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  Salem  Frigate.  By  John  Jennings.  1946.  500  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Doubleday  & Company, 
Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  novel  with  Salem  as  a background  is  sure  to  be  pop- 
ular with  the  general  public.  The  first  part  portrays  the 
life  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  Salem  of  1799.  The 
second  part  has  to  do  with  the  building  and  sailing  of  the 
frigate  Essex  which  was  built  in  Salem  with  Salem  and 
Essex  County  money.  The  third  and  fourth  parts  follow 
the  career  of  the  Essex  and  other  naval  vessels  to  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is  a great  sea  story  and  a great  love  story. 

The  Stevenson  House,  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire. 
Tradition,  History  and  Random  Reminiscence.  By  Al- 
bert Boyden.  1946.  42  pp.  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Privately 
printed  by  Newcomb  & Gauss  Co.,  Salem. 

Mr.  Boyden  has  written  a most  interesting  account  of 
this  ancient  house  in  New  Hampshire,  which  has  been  a 
family  homestead  for  several  generations.  His  reminiscences 
will  be  read  with  enjoyment  especially  by  the  many  persons 
mentioned  as  having  participated  in  the  hospitality  of  the 
old  home.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  add  much 
to  the  interest. 

Maine  Charm  String.  By  Elinor  Graham.  1946.  231  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany. Price  $2.50. 

Mrs.  Graham  has  written  a very  interesting  book  on  the 
fascinating  hobby  of  button  collecting.  It  is  informative  and 
often  amusing,  and  will  he  good  reading  for  all  who  enjoy 
country  life  and  people.  The  author  was  an  actress  and  a 
teacher  before  she  forsook  city  life  for  a home  in  Maine.  She 
gives  her  experiences  in  collecting  buttons,  many  of  them  of 
value,  from  her  friends  in  the  locality  in  which  she  lives. 
She  describes  a visit  to  Salem  when  her  hosts,  a minister  and 
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his  family  whom  it  will  not  be  hard  to  recognize  as  ‘^George 
and  Charlotte/'  brought  her  to  the  Essex  Institute  to  see 
the  Emilio  collection  of  military  buttons,  which  she  charac- 
terizes as  the  largest  in  any  museum  in  the  world.  The  vol- 
ume is  dedicated  to  Jessica  Cox  Henderson  who  will  be  re- 
membered by  older  Salem  residents  as  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  first  school  of  stenography  and  typing  in  Salem,  in  the 
eighteen  eighties.  Eecommended  to  all  libraries. 
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Thorndike, , 352. 

Thornton,  Edward, 

22. 

Thurlow,  Mary,  74. 

Thurston,  Daniel, 
189. 

Tibbetts,  Kussell  S., 
46. 

Todd,  , 140. 

Andrew,  140. 

Elizabeth,  140. 

Tolies,  Frederick  B., 
70. 

Townsend,  Moses, 
383. 

Tracy,  John,  42. 

Train, , 200,  201. 

Arthur  S.,  197,  198, 

200. 

Trask,  , 358. 

Amos,  92. 

Treadwell,  , 217. 

Dorothy  G.,  215. 

Elizabeth,  214. 

John  D.,  215. 

John  G.,  215. 

John  W.,  349. 

Susan,  214. 


Tremain,  Mary,  255. 
Trott,  Perient,  174. 
Tucker,  Ichabod,  91, 
92,  218. 

Mary  I.,  153,  154. 

Tuft, , 149. 

Tunnison,  Lydia  P., 
217,  221. 

Tunis,  217. 

Turner,  Freestone, 
282. 

John,  282. 

Mary,  85. 

Tyler,  , 90,  260. 

Tyson,  Elisha,  250. 

Underwood,  Francis 
H.,  69. 

Upham,  , 221. 

Thomas  C.,  115. 
Upton,  Nathaniel, 
388. 

Polly,  388. 

Van  Buren,  Van  Bu- 
in,  Vanburing, 
Martin,  76-79,83, 
355. 

Venning,  , 246. 

Very,  Jones,  182. 
Vessels : 

Active  (sloop), 

177. 

Albany  (H.  M.  S.), 

178. 

Alice  (bgtne.)  ,174. 
Alice  Maud 

(steamer),  20. 
Alliance,  319. 
America  (frigate), 
3. 

Andrea  Doria 
( armed  conti- 
nental vessel), 

174. 

Ariadne  (sloop), 

175. 

Belvidera  (British 
frigate),  363. 
Bermuda  (bgtne.), 
177. 

Bermuda  Packit, 

176. 

Belisarius  ( ship ) , 
3,  122. 


Vessels : 

Betsey  (bgtne.), 
174. 

Bird  (Amer.  priva- 
teer sch.),  176. 

Black  Joke  (N.  S. 
Privateer),  363. 

Charles  L.  Mather 
(tug  boat),  20. 

Chat  (sloop),  176. 

Chevalier  La  Lu- 
zerne (Amer. 
vessel,  177. 

City  of  Frederic- 
ton, 18. 

City  of  Haverhill 
(steamer),  19. 

Clementina 
(bgtne.),  177. 

Columbus,  122. 

Commerce  (bgtne) 
177. 

Crown  Galley,  176. 

Decatur  (brig), 
333. 

Defiance  (bgtne.), 

177. 

Delight  (Barbad- 
ian sch.),  177. 

Diana  (sch.),  177. 

Dreadnought 

(clipper  ship), 
25. 

Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough (sloop), 

178. 

E.  P.  Shaw 
(steamer),  20. 

Essex  (frigate),  4, 
387. 

Experiment 
(sloop),  177. 

Factor,  364. 

Fair  Trader,  371. 

Fancy  (sloop),  17 7. 

Fanny  (bgtne.), 
175,  177. 

Fantome  ( British 
brig  -of-  war), 
371. 

Favourite 

(bgtne.),  174, 
178. 
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Vessels : 

Friendship  (letter 
of  marque  ship), 
176. 

Friendship  (priva- 
teer sloop),  176. 
Friendship  ( sch. ) , 
178. 

Galatea  (H.M. S.), 
174. 

General  Bartlett 
(steamer),  19, 
20. 

General  Wain 
(bgtne.),  177. 
Grand  Monarque 
(ship),  177. 

G r a n|d  Turk 
(ship),  94. 
Hammond 

(bgtne.),  177. 
Hancock  (bgtne.), 

174. 

Hawk  (bgtne.  let- 
ter of  marque), 

175. 

Hibernia  (Amer. 

bgtne.),  177. 
Independence 
(Amer.  priva- 

teer sloop),  175. 
Intrepid  (H.M.S.), 

176. 

John  (ship),  33. 
Kinnient  (sloop), 
178. 

Lady  Washington 
(sloop),  175. 
Lassels  (India- 

man),  136. 

Le  Oisean,  133. 
Little  Porgey 
(bgtne.),  178. 
Liverpool  Packet 
(N.  S.  Priva- 
teer), 361,  363- 
372. 

Lord  Spencer,  364. 
Lucky  Hill  (snow), 

176. 

Maria,  365. 

Mars  (ship),  178. 
Mary  (bgtne.), 

177. 


Vessels : 

Mary  Sheet  (Am- 
er. armed  sch.), 

175. 

Mattie  Sargent 
(tug  boat),  17. 

Mercury  ( ship ) , 

177. 

Merrimack  (ship), 
24. 

Middlesex,  364. 

Necessity  (bgtne), 
174-176. 

Nonsuch  (armed 
ship),  136. 

Otter  (H.  M.  S.), 
174. 

Patsy  and  Marga- 
ret (bgtne.), 

176. 

Pickering  ( ship  ) , 

177. 

Polly  (sch.),  176. 

Portsmouth  Pack- 
et, 370. 

Providence 
(bgtne.),  177. 

Providence  (Pro- 
vincial P r i V a- 
teer  sloop),  174. 

Queen  Charlotte 
(sch.),  176. 

Queen  of  the  Merri- 
mack (barge), 
18,  19. 

Retaliation,  367, 
371. 

Revenge,  177. 

Richmond  ( ship  ) , 
34,  35,  41. 

Rodney  (bgtne.), 
177. 

Rolla,  372. 

Sea-Eagle,  364. 

S e a-H  a w k,  364, 
365. 

Sea  Venture,  96. 

Sir  Geo  Collier 

(ship),  177. 

Sir  John  Sher- 

brooke, 367. 

Startled  Pawn 
(steamer),  19, 
20. 


Vessels  : 

Sterling  Castle 
(H.M.S.),  178. 
Thomas,  369,  371. 
Three  Friends 
(sloop),  177. 
Three  Sisters 
(ship),  29,  40, 

125,  129. 

T h u r 1 o w Weed 
(tug-boat),  17. 
Tryon  (bgtne.), 

177. 

Two  Sisters 
( bgtne.  j,  177. 
Union  (bgtne.), 

178. 

Vulture  (H.M.S.), 
175. 

Wanwinet  (steam- 
er), 20. 

Warren  (ship),  34, 
125. 

Washington 

(armed  sloop), 
175. 

Wolverine,  370. 
Young  Teazer,  370. 
Young  Teazer’s 
Ghost,  (Amer. 
Privateer),  370. 

Vincent, , 227. 

Von  Holst,  H.,  255. 

Waite, , 182,  379. 

Wait  and  Peirce, 
379. 

Waldo, , 245. 

Waldron,  Richard, 
286. 

Walker, , 213. 

James  H.,  329. 

Ward, , 7,  9,  186, 

245,  383. 

Capt.,  245. 

J.  Langdon,  383, 
384. 

John,  137,  193. 
Joseph,  5. 

Joshua,  223,  245. 
Lucy  A.,  227. 

Mary  H.,  223. 
Nathaniel,  137. 
Susanna,  223. 
Ware,  B.,  248. 
Horace,  247. 
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Washington,  , 

1,  5,  76,  243,  244. 
Ann  F.,  281. 
Booker  T.,  206. 
George,  343. 
Lawrence,  281. 
Waters,  Nathan,  306. 

Watkins,  , 317. 

Watson,  , 245, 

287. 

Webb,  , 69. 

Thomas,  176. 
Webber,  Capt.,  177. 
Edmund  D.,  206, 

207. 

Webster, , 76,  90, 

119,  121. 

Abigail,  121. 
DLaniel],  76,  80, 

118,  120,  293, 

294. 

Jonathan  B.,  328. 
Mah-y  K.',  110. 
Samuel-,  liO-112. 
Weld,  Theodore  D., 
269. 

Wells,  BenjCamin], 
187. 

Francis,  313. 

Susan  C.,  187. 
Wentworth,  S a m- 
[uel],  176. 

West,  Dorcas,  376. 
Nat[haniel],  383. 

Wheatland, , 379. 

Wheeler,  Moses,  75. 
Whetcombe,  Simon, 
229. 

Whipple,  Jabez,  175. 

White, , 147,  150, 

194,  225,  383. 
Capt.,  348,  351. 
Abigail,  138. 

Anna,  138. 

Charles,  208. 
Daniel  A.,  153. 
Hannah,  137. 
Hannah  A.,  138. 
James,  138,  151. 
John,  137,  138,  195. 
Joseph,  383. 
Leonard,  146,  149, 

208. 

Lydia  G.,  137. 


White,  Lydia  P.,  138. 

Mary,  137,  138. 

Nicholas,  138. 

Peggy,  148. 

Rebekah,  138,  149. 

Ruth  P.,  138. 

Samuel,  137,  138, 
197,  207. 

Sarah  B.,  138. 

Sarah  P.,  138. 

Stephen,  383. 

William,  137,  138. 
Whitefield,  , 111. 

George,  137,  170. 

Whitemore,  Daniel, 
306. 

Whittier,  , 194, 

294. 

Elizabeth,  163. 

John,  166. 

John  G.,  49,  50, 

52-73,  118,  155, 
156,  158-172,  249, 
250,  252,  255, 

257,  259-268,  274, 
276-278,  312,  318, 
327,  '332. 

ThomajS,  166. 

Whittredge,  Capt., 
182. 

Thomas,  181. 

Wibird,  Richard,  286. 

Wigglesworth,  Sam- 
uel, 328. 

Wild,  Caleb,  118. 

Charlotte  L.,  118. 

Wilkinson,  Henry, 
96,  174. 

Williams,  , 357. 

Abraham,  237. 

Benjlamin],  176. 

Henry,  79. 

Willis,  Capt.,  143. 

Ann,  143. 

Ben[jamin],  143, 
150,  152,  153. 

Mary,  143,  154. 

Pauline,  153. 

William,  153. 

Wilson,  Willson, 
Frederick  A., 
303. 

Henry,  259. 


Wilson,  Isaac,  306. 
Jennie  S.,  156. 
Mira,  303. 

Robert,  306. 
Winchester,  Elijah 
C.,  302. 

Winepoyken,  , 

233. 

Wines,  Abijah,  115, 
118. 

Mima,  118. 

Wing,  Joshua,  175. 
Winship,  George  P., 
190. 

Winslow,  Elizabeth, 
287. 

Issac,  287. 

S.  W.,  184. 

Sidney  K.,  184. 
Winslow  and  Rogers, 
184. 

Winthrop,  , 96. 

John,  335. 

Wise, , 49. 

Wolcott,  Elizabeth 
P.,  282. 

John,, 280,  282. 
Josiah,  282. 

Mary  F.,  282. 
Sarah;  282. 

Wood,  J.,  88. 

William,  231,  233, 

234. 

Woodbury,  , 355. 

Woodman,  Abby,  271. 
Phebe,  271. 

Woodwell,  , 46. 

Woolman,  John,  250. 
Wormsted,  Michael 
& Son,  45,  46. 
Worthen,  Ezra,  328, 
329,  332. 

Wright,  George  F., 
305. 

Henry  C.,  256. 

Wyman,  , 243. 

Isaac,  243. 

Young,  Capt.,  26,  31, 
39,  40,  125,  126. 
James,  76. 

John,  229. 
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